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PREFACE. 



The following very ourious collection of old 
English Songa and Carols is printed Terbatim 
from a manascript at present in the pnmrnninn of 
the £ditor. It appears by the wriling and lan- 
guage to have been written in the latter half of 
the fifteenth century, probably daring the period 
interrening between the latter end of the reign of 
Henry VI, and the beginning of that of Henry 
VTI ; a date which is confirmed by the fact that 
the few other copies of songs in this coUecHoo that 
occur elsewhere, are invariably found in maau- 
scripts of the reign of Henry VI or of the age 
immediately following. 

This manascript has in all probability belonged 
to a professed minstrel, who sang at festivals and 
merry makings, and it has therefore been thought 
to merit publication entire, as giving a general 
view of the classes of poetry then popular. A 
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rnther lai^ proportion of its coiiteiit« consiBts of 
carols and religious songs, encli as were sung at 
Christmas, and perhaps at some other of the great 
festivals of the church; and these are interesting 
illustrations of the manners and customs of the 
age. Another class of productions, in which this 
manuscript is for its date peculiarly rich, consists 
of drinking songs, some of which are singular in 
their form and not wanting in spirit. The collec- 
tion also contains a number of those satirical songs 
against the fiur sex, which were so common in the 
middle ages, and which have a certun degree of 
importance as showing the condition of private 
society among our forefathers. In addition to these 
tliree classes, the manuscript contains a few short 
moral poems, which also are not without their 
peculiar interest 

Manuscript coltectione of songs like the present, 
of so early a date, are of great rarity. The only 
one with which I am acquainted, which may be 
considered of exactly the same character, is the 
MS. Sloane, No. 2593, in the British Museum, 
which has generally been ascribed to the reign of 
Henry VI. On a comparison of the contents of 
the two manuscripts, it has been found that a few 
of the pieces printed in the present volume are 
found in the Sloane MS,, and they have been indi- 
cated in the notes ; one or two are also found 
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separately in other maniisoriptB ; snd a diligent 
eearcli would probably bring to light others : but 
by much the larger number of the aong8 centred 
in our manaacript; including some of the moat 
interestiDg and curious, appear to be oniqae, and 
the otbers are in general much better and more 
complete copies than those prenously known. 
The great variations in the different copies of 
the same song, shew that they were taken 
down from oral recitation, and had been oflen 
preserved by memory among minstrels who 
were not nnekilftil at compoeing, and who were 
not only in the habit of voluntarily or involun- 
tarily modifying the songs as they passed through 
their hands, and adding or omitting stanzas, but 
of making up new songs by stringing together 
phrases and lines, and even whole stanzas, from 
the different compositions which were imprinted 
on their memories, — imitating in this the practice 
of the more ancient bards of the Anglo-Saxons. 

It remans only to add that the present volume 
is, as nearly as is consistent with the right duties 
of an editor in presenting his ori^nal in an intel- 
ligible form, a literal fac-umile of the original 
manuscript. 

THOMAS WBIQHT. 

34, Sydnetf Street, Bromplon. 
Oct. ]2, 1847. 
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SONGS AND CAROLS. 



'Nowell, nowell, nowell, novel), 
Missus e»t >d virgioem Mtgelus QalnHeU. 

Argelusi misit suum Dens omnipotens, 
Vt unicum per filium ejus salvetnr geos. 
yiT|;o, ave, clamat ills, Maria clemens, 
Concipies et paries, virgo semper manens. 

Virgo clam tremesait, nam mira valde andit, 
Earn cui est iUe missus comfortavit. 
Altissimi Patris tui rirtus obumbravit, 
Cni per flamen sacrum gramen in te seminavit. 

Vit^ ctemens semper tremens ad verba angeli, 
Cui flamen consolomen dat responsum illi, 
Miti voce dicens, Ecce ancilla Doraiai, 
£t secundum tnnm verbum ita fiat mihi. 

Virgo Denm genuit Terbnm, quem alit cum cura, 
Mirua pater, mira mater, mira genitura; 
Parit virgo solo verbo contra carnis jura, 
Perseverante post et ante yirgine pura. 
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Omnia jam sunt nova per ips&m vu^inem ; 
Hamanitas et deitas per humilitatem : 
In Tu^;iiie sunt oonjimcte aacraqne per aurem, 
Jam concepit et peperit Deum et hominem. 

Nobis natus, nobis datus, qnem vii^o lactayit, 
Atqne grege sic sub lege cuntaque creavit, 
Miti corde nos a sorde moriendo lavavit : 
Miserere plebi tue, Jhesu fili Davit. 

Vii^o pia, Maria, pura ut lilia, 

Sponsa Dei, soror ei, mater et filia, 

Tn hunc ores viatores ut fugant vilia, 

Et noD trahent hue quo gandent sanctorum nulia. 

pater qui genutstt hunc ab initio, 
Et dediati gentes sibi pregandes pretio. 
Hie cum venit quos redemit Bangoinis precio 
Jndicare, fac vivere nos a aupplicio. 



Semper riril misere, qui non habet aolrere. 
BoHDit vinum cum sapore 
Bybit abbaa cum priore ; 
Sed conventus de p^ore 

Semper solet bibere. 
Bonum vinum in taberna, 
Ubi Tina sunt valarna. 
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SONOa AKD CABOLH. 

TJbi nommns est piocema, 

Ibi prodest bibere. 
Dam vadis ad bibendom, 
Te featina ad TideBdma 
Quantum babes ad lolveadiim, 

Anteqnam vis bibere. 
Sis amicus mulieris, 
Et amorem ejus queri^ 
St&biB foFas, misereris, 

Dam non babes solTere, 
Dum burse sant implete, 
Sicut hoepes bic manete, 
Fanem, potum hie babete, 

Et omnia pacifice. 
Dum barse sunt inaaes, 
Latrat bospea velut canes, 
Dicet bospes. Cur hie maoes, 

Dam Don babes solvere ? 
Dum cares querena victum, 
Tunc tuom scies delictum ; 
Quis tiM dabit vestitum ? 

Nullus vult te tegere. 
Et tnnc dicet totus mondus, 
Ta fnisti vacabundus, 
Inonestasque jocuadus, 

Bonis volens credere. 
Ergo Deum deprecare, 
Ut te poseis sperare, 
Et secum celo regnare, 

Ibi non debes laere. 
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SOSGS AKD CAROLS. 



Haie in mjnd, in mTod, in mynd, secaters be oft onekyi 

Han, be war, the way ye sleder. 

Thy Mwle sail go thoa wottes not weder, 

Body and aowle and al togeder, 

Lytyll joye ys son done. 
Have tlii sowie in thi mynd. 
The secatore be ryght onkynd ; 
Man, he thi own freynd, 

Lytyll joye ya son done. 
In holy bok yt ys wreten. 
That sely sonle ys son foi^eten, 
And treu yt ys for to selen ; 

Lytyll joye ya son done. 
Her ys a song for me : 
Syng another for tbe ; 
God send us love and charite ! 

Lyfyll joye ys son done. 



IV. 

HEsroB, and therfor, and therfor I came, 
And for to preysse this praty woman. 
Ther wer iij wylly, 8" wyly ther wer ; 
A fox, a fryyr, and a woman. 
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SONGS AND CAROLS. 5 

Ther wer 3 angry, 3 angry ther wer : 

A wasp, a wesyll, and a woman. 

Ther wer 3 cheteryng, iij. cheteryng ther wert 

A peye, a jaye, and a woman. 

Ther wer 3 wold be betyn, 3 wold be betyn tfaer wer : 

A myll, a stoke fysche, and a woman. 



£t virgine oatus, Christe, es sine macula ; 
Mortis porno cepit homo quam rampens jacala, 
Nob gandere et habere fac habitacula, 
Ubi manes cnnta regens anicuB per seciila. 

Spiritiis sancte, Deus, fer nobis juvamen, 
Cui fuisti matri Chriati sacrum cousolamen, 
Da cum jndex advenit rex ad nostrum examen, 
Nos unitas in qua eztas Deus servet. Amen. 



For pencjnesse and grett dislrease I un full woo ; 
Destitute frame ol refute, alone I goo. 

Wbtloub I present was with my sof&eyne, 
Ignorawnt I was of dolowr and payne ; 

For thao I lyved 

Fro sorow deprived ; 
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SONOB AND CASOLS. 

Of pleaore haTjng habundawnce and delioe. 

But now forsothe 

Sore hytt me ruthe, 
Fortnne contrarythe to my device. 

For pencynesse, etc. 

Whftne fortune flatery ay deseveabyll, 
My hert enycyed by proeyrs delectabyll, 

I thowjt in mynd 

I schuld ay fyud 
The whele of fortuuat fyzyd fast ; 

Nott for no chawnce 

To mak delyawnce, 
Whyle my terme of lyff had past. 

For pencynesse, etc. 

Butt now proayrs glorius be myryd with gidl, 
Wyche bytter ys and tedius over all j 

Yenimus aa poysen, 

To me full naysom. 
And from her palyse ryall, 

Ful cruelly 

And onaTysedly 
Scbe hath soferyd me to fall. 

For pencyuesee, etc 

And into gret dole and mysery, 
Devoyd of all fdyce, 

With her owtrage, 

Me puttyng to damnag. 
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SONGS AND CAROLS. I 

With liert Goiitiystant tbyee wordes I sef : 

For pencyiiesse 

And hjre diatreSBe 
Fad doth mj 7076 and waoDjdi ftwej'. 
For pencynesBe, etc 

For by her TTgnrue and cnbfd TH4eac«, 
RvTentyd me ache htth of mj pretence, 

Constreynyng me to f ulfyU 

That repngnsnt is to iny wyll ; 
For ther as I oerer eotendyd to be abcent, 

Distal* nee of place, 

Hyherd mjschawnce and caae, 
Utterly bath alteryd my pnrpose and entent. 
For pencyuesae, etc. 

Schnld I not mome and in hert be sad, 
Whan slydety cyn, wych never abydyng had, 

Schuld do me payn 

By fortunB dissayn, 
And al memory on me tak away. 

That the dyaeya 

The hert on thynkys, 
Wher syght ys nout, farwel thow5t, and have gnd 
For pencynesse, etc. [day. 

Thus my enmye mortale doyth determyne, 
With dy&tawnce of place and current tyme 

Me wyl confovrnd, 

And never to redwnd, 
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SONGS AND CAROLS. 

fiut me coDSume and otterly wast; 

And of al resort 

Of joy and comfort, 
Desolate me make and in penarye me cask 
For pencyneasc^ etc 

Wbome nature excellently bath avawncyd, 
And hevynly grace gyftes most and syngularly 
hath enhawncyd, 

In bewte, in eagadte, 

In facund spech and in benyngnyte, 
In behavyowr gudly, me umbyll in spyryt, 

And aondry vertnse, 

Wych canot disease, 
Frome bym am I sewrd be fortuns despit 
For pencyneaee, etc 



Now ys wele and all thyng aryjt. 
And Cryst ys come as a trew knyght; 
For owr broder ys kyng of myjt. 

The fend to fieme and all hys ; 
Thua the feend ys put to flyjt. 

And all his boost abatyd ys. 

Sythyn yt is we wele we do, 
For ther ya non but one of two, 
Hevyn to gete or bevyn for-go, 
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aosoa ASD carols. 

Oder men non ther ;s ; 
I counaajll jow, syn yt ys so. 
That je wyll do to wyn 30W blya. 

Now yB well and all ys w«le, 
And ryjt wele so have I blys ; 

And gythyn all thyng ys so well, 
I red we do no more amys. 



Wold God that men myjt sene 
Hertys whan thei bene, 

For thynges that bene untrew. 
If yt be aa I wene, 
Thyng that semyth grene, 

Ys ofte fadyd of hew. 

Wyll ys tak for reson, 
Trew love is full gesoo, 

No man sett be shame ; 
Trost ys full of treson, 
Echy man oderya cheson, 

No man hym seylfe wyll blame. 

Thys worlde ys varyabyll, 

Nothyng tberin ys stable, 

Asay now ho so wyll. 
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Sjn jt is so matable, 
How ehuld me be stable, 

Tt may not be th<n^>w skyll, 

Wban brome wyll applies here, 
And humloke bony in feere, 

Than sek rest in lond. 
With men is no pees, 
Ne reat in hart is no lese, 

With few be see and aond. 

Sytbyn tber is no rest, 
I hold it for tbe best 

Grod toowr frend; 
He that ya owr Lord, 
Delyver us oujt with hys word, 

And graunt us a good ende. 



In a biTSaeftiU Qnne that maiie yi borne, 
That may fynd heni to trust upon. 

EvBBT mane in hys degr6 
Cane say, yf be avyayd be, 
Ther was more trust in snm thre, 

Than ya now in many on. 
This warld ya now all changed new, 
So many mene ben found ontren, 
That in trewth lyven but few 

Feytbfull to tryst upon. 
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SOHOS AND CAROLS. 

Sum tym a man mjjt tryet another 
Better than now hys owno broder j 
For thei ben fekyll bb well as other ; 

For few be trew to tryst npon. 
And if thou tell a man thi hart, 
To kepe it clos as ys hya part, 
Vij. jere after it may the smart; 

For few be trew to tryst upon. 
A mans foyth ja now sett at nonjt ; 
Sam tym therby men sold and boujt ; 
Therfor I say thus in my thon3t. 

That few be trew to tryst upon. 
Yf thou do by my connsayll, 
Thynke well on the after tayO ; 
I warent the it wyll the avayll ; 

For few be trew to tryrt upon. 
So many men have bene hegylyd. 
The fader manot tryst hys oune chyld. 
I am aferd trost ys exylyd ; 

For few be trew to tryst upon. 
Yf thou doo for a comonte, 
All that now lyyth in the, 
Skarsly shalt thou thonkyd be ; 

For few be trew to tryst upon. 
Now no man kan know hys trend, 
For doubelne^ is so mekyll in mynd ; 
Thus in fayth at the last ^end 

Few be trew to tryst upon. 
Whatsoever thou thynk to do. 
Be ware to whom thou spekes unto ; 
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SOHOS AND CAROLS. 

For I trow, whan al ia do, 

Few ba trew to tiyst npoo. 
Now Jheeu that art fae^v^n kyng, 
Tfaowrow thi modera prayyng, 
Thou Bend ns all a good endyn ; 

For thou art trew to tryst upon. 



This eudris nysth 
I Baw a sy5th. 

A stare as bry3t as day ; 
And ever among 
A mayden song 

LuUay, by by, luUay. 

This lovely lady sat aud song, and to hyr chyld sayd, 
My sone, my broder, my fader der, why lyest tliou thus 

My Bwete byrd, 
Thus it ys betyde, 

Thow thou be kyng veray ; 
But nevertbeles 
I wyl Dot se3 

To syng, by by, lullay. 

The chyld than spak in bys (alkyng, and to hysmoder sayd, 
I bekydde am kyng in crybbe thar I be layd. 
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SOHOB AND CABOLS. 13 

For aungeiles bry5t 
Done to me lyjt. 

Thou knoveat it ys no naj ; 
And of that ayjt 
Thou mayst be lyjt 

To BTDg, hy by, lulUy. 

Now, 8wet BOD, syn thou art kyng, why art thou layd 

instaU? 
Why ne thou ordende thi beddyng in sum gret kyngeg 
hall? 

Me tbynkyth it is lyjt. 
That kyng or knygbt 

Sbuld ly in good aray ; 
And than among 
It wer no wrong 

To ayng, by by, lullay. 

Mary moder, I am thi chyld, thow I be layd in stall, 
Lordes and dukes shalwijrsBhyp meandsoBhallkynges all. 
je shall well se 
That kynges thre 

Shal come the zij. day, 
For this behest 
3efe me thi brest, 

And syng, by by, lullay. 

Now teU me, swet son, I the pray,* thou art me leve 

and dere. 
How shuld I kepe the to thy pay and mak the glad of 
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14 SONOS AND CAROLS. 

For all thi wyll 
Iwoldfullfyll, 

ThoQ wetyste full well in fay. 
And for all thy a, 
I W7II the k^B, 

And ayag, hj by, loUay. 

Hj der moder, whan tjm it be, thou take me up on loft. 
And aet me upon tU kne, and handyll me fall soft. 
And in thi arme 
Thou hyl me warme, 

And kepe ny5t aod day; 
If I wepe, 
And may not depe, 

Thou eyng, by by, luHay. 

Now, Bwet Bon, syn it is so, that all thyng ia at thi wyll, 
I pray the graunte me a bone, yf it be both ryjt and skyll. 
That chyld or man 
That wyl or kan 

Be mery upon my day. 
To blyse hem bryng. 
And I Bhal syng, 

LuUay, by by, luUay. 
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Aye, aje. Ma is the day, that we shol worshep ev 
A KERLT thjDg it is to mene. 

That a mayd a chyld have borne, 
And Bjth was a madden dene. 

As prophetea sajden herbefome. 
I-wys it was a woader thyng. 
That, thowrow &n anngellea gretyng, 
God wold ly3t in a mayden yjng. 

With aye, 
Aye, aye, I dar well say, 
Her maydenhed jede no away. 

Hys moder was a mayden myld, 
As holy b^ke wytnese and we ; 

Withouten weme sche bar a chyld, 
And so ded never non but she. 

A farly thyng it schtild befall, 

But God hath all women thrall 

In peynes to ber her chylderne all. 
With aye, 

Aye, aye, I dar well say. 

She felt non of that aray. 

Hys byrth was know that ylk ny3tfa 
In all the lond tborow and tborow ; 

Thedyr thei 5odyn to se that syjth, 
To Bethlem that fayer borow, 

An angell bad that tbei shuld go ; 
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He seyd that betnene beestys two 
Godea sonue seker je fyad so, 

With aye, 
Aye, aye, I dar well say. 
In a crybc thei found h.ym ther he lay, 

Thre kyngea oujt of Ynde load, 
Tbei cam to seke that ferly fode, 

With rych preeaDtes in ther hond ; 
A sterre styfFely afore hem jode. 

A ferly thyng it was to se, 

That sterre was mor than other thre, 

Tt held the course to that contree, 
With aye, 

Aye, aye, I dar well say, 

Thei ded not mysse of redy way. 

Whan tbei with that lady niett, 

Thei fond hyr chyld upon her fcne j 

FoU curttesly thei her grett, 

And present hym with 5eftys thre. 
As kyng thei 3effe hyra gold so redd ; 
Myrre and sense to fays mauhedd ; 
Of hyr offryng tfaus we redde, 

With aye, 
Aye, aye, I dar well say, 
Thei worshepyd hyme on the xij. day. 

Mary moder, maydyn myld, 
To the we cry, to the we call. 
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S0KO3 AND CAROLS. 

Thou be owre socnr and owre shejld, 

Ua thou save &o mjacbtvja alL 
Thon praj thi Bonne, tfait piTOce ftf peeii 
Of all owre sjmnes be us relees, 
Ou3t of this warid wbane we sbal ceeo, 

Withaje, 
A^e, aye, ao that we may. 
Wend with hyta at dtmjadaj. 



Now be we gl*d, ind not to ud, 
For etrbsm euro factum oL 

This may I preve withou3tBii lett, 
Whan Gabriell owre lady grett, 
On hys kne he hym sett 

So myldly, 
Tboa shalt conseyre this sam day, 

Salvalorem mtmdi. 

A sterre shojiie thorow Godes graces 
As Godes owne wyll yt was ; 
The sbepperdes saw in that place 

Angelles two, 
And hem amoBg thei song a song, 

Gloria in exeelcii Deo. 

The chyld was bom upon 5ole day, 
As prophettes to us gan say ; 
Hys moder sang lullay, lullay, 
Into the est ; 
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Therfor mank/nd withoujten end 

Syng. verbum earo /aetum est. 

And than be tokenyng of a statre, 

iij. kynges thor cam fro fare, 

And offeryd frankyngcenB and myrre 

To Cryst so fre ; 
Than thei seyd with mery chere, 

Mane itohUetim, Domine. 

Therfor pray we everychone 
To that bame that tym was bom. 
He save us all fro shame and echorne, 

Id pes and rest ; 
And all mankynd wilhou3ten end 

Syng, vafhim carojactum est. 



AUthda, aSebdOy dt virgate Maria. 

Salvator mundi, Domine, 
Fader of hevyn, blessyd thou be, 
And thi son that commeth of the, 

De viTgine Maria. 
Adesto nunc propicius, 
He sent bys sonne, swet Jheeus, 
A man becam for love of us 

De virgine Maria. 
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IV, Teformator teiuuum, 

Lytjl and mekyll, mor and sum, 

Worahjp tlmt chyld that is cnm 

D« virgine Maria. 
Gloria t3)i, DomUu, 
Thre persons in Trinite, 
Worshepe that chy Id so tre 

De virgine Maria. 



LnLLAT, mj chjid, and wepe no more, 

Slepe and be nov st^ll ; 
The kyng of btya thi fader ja. 

As it was hys wyll. 

This endiys nyjt I saw a S73th, 

A majd a cradyll kepe, 
And ever she soDg and se^d among, 

Lullay, my chyld, and slepe. 

I may not slep, but I may wepe, 

I am so wo begone ; 
Slep I old, butt I am colde. 

And clothys have I none. 

Me thoujt I bard, the chyld answard, 
And to hys moder he sayd, 

My moder der, what do I her, 
In crybbe why am I layd. 
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I was borne and Uyd befome 

Bestys, both ox and asse. 
My moder mjld, I am thi cfajrld. 

But he my fader was. 

Adams gylt this man bad spylt, 

That syn greTjt me sore i 
Man, for the her shal I be 

Tbyrty wynter and mor. 

Dole it is to se, her ^all I be 

Hang upon the rode, 
With baleis to-bete, my woundes to-wele, 

And jeffe my fleshe to bote. 

Her shal I be haDged on a tre. 

And dye as it is skyll ; 
That I have bou3t lesse wyll I noujt. 

It is my faders wyll. 

A spere ao echarp shall perse my herle, 

For dedys that I have done. 
Fader of grace, wher tbon base 

Forgetyn thy lytyll Sonne. 

Withoutyn pety her shall aby, 

And mak my fleshe al bio. 
Adam i-wys, this deth it ys 

For the and many mo. 
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Mitke we mel; Ja this feat. 
For BerhiM earoJbelMm ttL 

GoDES soane for the love of maue, 
Flesshe and blode of Mar^ he nam, 
Aa in the goapell seyth sent Johan, 

Verbum earo/actum eat. 
Of joy and myrth now mowj we Byog, 
God with man is now dwellyng. 
Holy wrytt makyth now Aewyng, 

Dem homo natiu est. 
God and man hath shewyd hys cbyld, 
That hath us bou3t fro the develys wyld ; 
Hym to worahyp now be we myld, 

Congaudere ruihi. 
This chyUea moder ever more 
Maydyn she was after and before, 
And 80 sayd the prophett in hys loie, 

Verbo propheige. 



Of > rose, a lovely nwe, of a rose I sjng % song. 

Ltth and lystyn, both old and 3yng, 
How the rose begane to apryng, 
A f^ryrer roae to owre lekyng 

Sprong ther never in kynges lond. 
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T. bronchia of that rose ther ben, 
The w ych ben both feyer and chene ; 
Of a majdyn, Mary, hevyn qwene, 

Oujt of hyr womb the branch sprong. 
The branch was of gret honour, 
That biyssed Mary shuld ber the flour ; 
Ther cam an angell oujt hevyn tonre. 

To breke the develes bondes. 
The secund branch was gret of my5t, 
rt Bprong up on Crislmes nyjt. 
The sterre shone and lemejd bryjt, 

That man scfauld ee it both day and nyjt. 
The iij. branch gan spryng and spred, 
iij. kynges than to branch gan led, 
Tho to owre lady in hyr chyldbed, 

Lito Bethlem that branch sprong ry^t. 
The iiij. branch it sprong to hell, 
The develes powre for to fell, 
That no soule therin shnld dwell, 

The braunch so blessedfully sprong. 
The V. branch it was so swote, 
Yt sprong to hevyn both croppe and rote; 
In every ball to ben owre bote, 

So blessedly yt sprong. 
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A g:ood medycTii for sot eyeu. 
Fob a man that is almost bljnd, 
Let hym go barhed all day agejo the wynd, 

Tyll the sojne be sette ; 
And than wrap hym in a cloke, 
And put bym ia a bowa full of smoke. 

And loke that every hoi be well sbett. 
And whan hys eyen begyne to rope, 
Fyll hem fall of brymston and sope, 

And hyll hym well and warme. 
And yf he se not by the next mone, 
As well at mydnyjt as at none, 

I achal leae my ry3t arme. 



XVIII. 

I hold hym nyse and wel i-tsujt. 
Can bar an horn tad bl<n* it DU]5t 

Blowtnq was mad for gret game ; 
Of thi blowyng eometh mekell grame ; 
Therfor I hold it for no achame. 

To ber a home and blow it nou5t. 
Homes are mad both loud and shyll. 
Whan tym ys, blow thou thi fyll, 
And whan ncd is, hold the styll,' 

And ber a home and blow it nou3t. 
What so ever be in thi thou3t, 
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Her and se and eej 173! DOU3t j 

Than schall men sey thou art well toujt, 

To here, etc. 
Of al the rychea under the son, 
Thaa was there never beter wonne, 
Than is a tanjt man for to konne 

To here, etc 
Whatsoever be in thi brest, 
Stop tilt mou}t with thi fj st, 
And lok thou thynk weU of had-i-wjet, 

And here, etc. 
And whan thou STttjet at the ale, 
And crjjBt Ijk an nTjltyngale, 
Be war to whom thou tellist thi tale, 

But here, eto. 



Moke we mynh 
For CiyBtes byrtb, 

And BfDg we jole iy\ Candelmes. 

Thb fyrst day of jole have we ia mynd, 
How God was man born of owre kjnd; 
For he the bondes wold onbynd 

Of all owre eynnes and wykednes. 
The eecnnd day we syng of Stevene, 
That stoned and steyyd ap even 
To Grod that he saw slond in hevyn. 

And crounned was for hya proues^e. 
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The iij. day loogeth to aent Johan, 
That was Cristje dariyng, derer Don, 
Wliom tie betok, whan be ^nld gon, 

H73 modgr der for hjr clennesse. 
He iiij. day of the ohyldren jong, 
"IhAt Herowd to deth had do with wrong, 
And Crist the! coud non tell with tong, 

But with ther Mod bar hym wytnesee. 
The T. day longeth ta sent Thomas, 
That, as a strong pyller of bras, 
Held up the chyrch, and sclayn he was, 

For he sted with ryjtwesnesae. 
The viij. day tok Jhesn hys name, 
That saved mankynd fro eyn and shame, 
Aid circnmsy&ed was for no blame. 

But for-ensample of meknesse. 
The sij. day offerd to hym kyngea i^. 
Grold, myr, and cence, thes gyftes free. 
For God, and man, and kyng was be, 

Thns worschyppyd thei hia worthynes. 
On the xl. day cam Mary myld. 
Unto the temple with hyr chyld, 
To shew hyr clen that never was fylyd. 
And therwith endyth Crystmes. 



TrniNaxs I hryng jow for to tell, 
WLat me in wyld forest befell, 
Whan me must with a wyld best mell, 
With a bor so bryme. 
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A bor so bryme that me pursued, 
Me for to kjll so sharply ameved. 
That brfmly best so cruell aad uaryd, 

Ther tamjd I hym. 
And reft fro bym both lyth and lyme. 

Truly to shew 30W that is trew, 
Hya bed with my swerd I hew. 
To mak this day to 30W myrth new, 

Now etas therof auon. 
Etys, on much good do yt ]0w. 
Take }ow bred and musterd therto, 
Joy with me that I have thus done, 
I pray }dw to be glad everycbon. 

And joy si) tn one. 



Care &»>y, iwiy, aws;, care away for ever more 
All that I may swynk or swet, 
My wyfe it wyil both drynk and ete, 
And I sey oujt, she wyl me bete ; 

Carful jB my hart therfor. 
If I Bey oujt of hyr but good, 
She loke on me as she war wod. 
And wyM me cloujt aboujt the bod i 

Carful, etc 
If she wyll to the gud ale ryd. 
Me must trot all by hyr syd, 
And whan she drynk I must abyd ; 

Carful, etc. 
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If I B«y it shftl be thus, 

She sey, Thou Ijyst, charll, I woiu, 

Wenest thou to overcome me thus ? 

Carful, etc 
K ony man have each a wjfe to lede, 
He shat know how judUare cam in the creil; 
Of bjs pensuB God do hjm med. 

Carful, etc. 



A, «, a, a, yet I love wher w I go. 
Im all this warld ia a meryar life 
Than ia a joag mao withoutTO a WTfej 
For he may lyven withonjten stryfe. 

In every place wher bo be go. 
Iq every place he ia loved over all. 
Among maydyos gret and small ; 
In danncing, in pypyng, and rennyng at the ball. 

In every, etc. 
Tfaei lat ly3t be busbondmen. 
Whan thei at the ball rene ; 
Thei cast hyr love to }ong men. 

Id every, etc. 
Than sey maydens, Farwell, Jacke, 
'Hii love is pressyd al in thi pake. 
Thou beryst thi love behynd thi back. 

In every, etc. 
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Man, beware aod wyie in dede, 
&M^y thi freud or thou hast nede. 

Under a forest that was so long. 
As I me rod with mekjll dred, 

I hard a herd s^ngTOg a song, 
Aaay thy frend or thou hast ned. 

I ther stod and hoved styll, 

To a tre I teyd my sted ; 
Ever the byrd sang foil sbyll, 

Asaj thi frend or tfaoo haet ned. 

Me thou5t it was a wonder noyse, 

AJwey ner and ner 1 3ed j 
And ever she song with toud voys, 

Asay thi frend or thou hast ned. 

I behyld that byrd full long. 

She bad me do as I the rede ; 
Whether that thou do ry3t or wrong, 

Asay thi frend or thou bast ned. 

The byrd sat upon a tre, 

With fethers gray than was byr wed ; 
She seyd, and tbou wylt do after me, 

Asay thi frend or thou have ned. 
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Of me I trow she was agnst, 

She tok hyr fly 5th in lenjth and bred ; 
And thus she sang whan she show. . . last, 

Asay thi frend or thou have ned. 

Away full faat she gan hyr hyje; 

God graunt us well our lyvea to lede ; 
For thus she sang, whan ate gan flye, 

Asay thy frynd or thon have ned. 



I pMj 30W til with hot and thonjt. 
Amend me tad pejer me nonjk 
Holt wry It sayth no thyng sother, 
That no man abitid apeyer other, 
Sythen I am in God thi broder, 

Amend me and peyer me noujt. 
This in the Gospell ych man may ae, 
If thi broder trespoce to the, 
Betwen 30W to corectyd be be ; 

Amend me, etc 
If thou se I do gretly amys, 
And no man wott butt thou of this, 
Mak it not so yl ae it is ; 

Amend me, etc. 

Apeyer no man with thi word, 

Nether in ernest ne in bord; 

Lat thi tong, that ia thy swerd ; 

Amend me, etc. 
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lidk that thou no tnan defame, 

Ne apeyer no mass fame, 

Bj'3t aa thou woldest have the same. 

Amend me, etc. 
Now to amend God jjSe us grac^ 
Of repentona and very space. 
And in heryn to se hjs face, 

Wher al thjng amend and peyer nou^th. 

XXV. 
Wly, why, what ia this whi, but virtut verbi DominL 

Weak no thing was but God alone. 
The fader, the holy gost, with the son. 
On was iij., and iij. was on ; 
What is this why? 
To frayn why I hold but foly. 
It is non other sertenly. 
But virtus wrbi Domini. 

Fiat waa a word fnl bold. 
That mad all tbyng aa he wtJd, 
Heven and erth and men of mold. 

What is why ? 
To frayn why I hold but foly, etc. 

The warld gan wax and multiply ; 
The planetes mad he fall beey, 
To rowll ychy thyug by and by. 

What is why? 
To frnyne why, I hold it but foly, etc. 
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The planetes wark no th^g in ve^, 
Bot as thei be ordend bo most the! rejgne ; 
For the word of God wyl Dot Bgeyiie. 

What is why ? 
To froyne why, I hold it hnt foly, etc. 

Whan Bede had prechyd to the stonya dry. 
The myjt of God mad hem to cry. 
Amen : certys thia is no ly. 

What is why ? 
To frayn why, etc. 

Herytykea wonder of this thyng most, 
How God is put in the Roly host. 
Her and at Borne and in every cost. 

What is why ? 
To frayn why, etc. 



Of U. A. R, L syng I wyll • new song. 
Of thee iiij. letters purpose I, 
Of M. and A., R. and L, 
Thei betokyn mayd Mary, 

All owre joy of hyr sprong. 
Withoujten wem of hyr body, 
M. and A., R. and I., 
Of hyr was borne a kyng truly. 

The Jewya dedyn to deth with w 
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Upon the moiinte of Calveiy, 

M. and A., R. and I., 

Ther thei betjrn hjs bar body, 

With schorges that war sharp and long. 
Onr der lady she stod hym by, 
M. and A., B. and I., 
And wepe water ful bytterly. 

And terys of blod ever among. 



S<^rtgnia, 



O BLYBSEDFULL herd, full of grace. 
To all mankynd thou art solaa, 
Queue of hevyn in every place. 

Salve. 
To our helth thou bar a chyld, 
And jet with syn wart never fylyd, 
Mary, moder, mek and myld. 

Salve. 
tVo the fend thou us defend, 
And of syu tbou us amend ; 
Mary, thy mercy thou to us send. 

Salve. 
O worthy whyjt, we worship the. 
Full of mercy and of pyte ; 
Wherfor we syng in ech degre, 
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And let 09 Dot fro tbe fall, 
And therto we cry and &lao c«U, 
Both joDg and okl, grett and gmall. 

And biyng us to thi gonna bljBse, 

Wher that thy wonnyng is, 

Of that we pray the that we not mja. 



Stgma eeh lelart. 

G-ABEULL, that angell bryjt, 
Biyjter than tbe Bonne is ly3t, 
Fro hevyn to erth he took hys flyjt. 

In Nazareth that gret cete, 
Befor a maydyn he knelyd on kne, 
And seyd, llary, God is with the. 

Letare. 
Heyll, Mary, full of grace, 
God is with the and ever was ; 
He hath in the chosyn a place. 

Letare. 
Mari was afrayd of that syjt. 
That cam to her with so gret ly3t. 
Than seyd the angell that was so biyjt, 

Letare. 
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Be not agBst of lest ne most, 
la the is cooBejvjd the holy goat, 
To save the soulea that ww for-loet. 
Letare. 



Man, be war, or thou knjte the fast, 
Oftyn ran rewth at the last. 
This wrat I oftyn, poverte partyth company. 
Bed this and ly not. 

What ! why dedist thoo wynk whan thou a wyf toke ? 
Thou haddest never mor ned brodde to loke, 
A man that ^edyth a wyfe whan he wynkytb, 
But he star afterward, wonder me it thynkyth. 

Man, have this in thi mynd, 

What thou doest with thyp bonjl, that shall thou fynd. 
Wyves be rekeles, chyldren be onkynd, 
Excecuturs be covetys and hold that ^h^ fyntl. 

I saw iij. hedles playen at a ball ;' 
On hanlee man served hem all ;' 
Wbyll i^. mouthles men lay and low, 
iij. levies men away hem drow. 
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Man apon mold, whataoever tlioa be, 
^ I warn ntterlf thoa getj'st no degre, 
Tfe no worshyp abyd with the, 

But thoD have the peny redj to tak to. 
If thou be a 5emaii, a gentyllman wold be, 
Into sum lordes cort than put thou the, 
Lok thou hare spending larg and plente. 

And alwey the peny redy to tak to. 
If thou be a gentylman, and wold be a EMiuyer, 
Bydest oat of cuntre as wyld aa eny fyer ; 
I the warn aa m; frend, thou faylyst of tiij desyr, 

But tbon have, etc 
If tiiou be a squyer, and wold be a knyjt, 
And darest no in annus put the in {731, 
Than to the kynges cort \j the full tyjt. 

And lok thoa have the, etc. 
If tbon be a lettiyd man to bere stat in Bcole, 
A pilion or taberd to wer in hete or cole, 
The to beaj therabont I hold the bat a fole, 

But thou have etc 
If thou be a bachelar, and woldest ever ikryfe, 
Frekyat out of centre and hrjTigett hum a w^e. 
In much sorow and car ledest thu thi \yfe. 

But ikon have, etc. 
If thou be a marchant to buy or to sell, 
And over al the countre woldest .... the well, 
I the counsel] as a frend a .... r to dwell, 

But thou have, etc. 
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If thou be a 30Dg man in lost thi lyfe to kce, 
About church and market the byshop wjl the chace, 
And y{ thon majst be get, thou getes nouther grace, 

But thou, etc. 
If thou have out to do with the law to plete. 
At London at the Parvis many on wyll the rehete, 
I warne the com not tberout, thi purse may swete. 

And that thou, etc 



iVbiHt, mpOj one Jit ex Eva. 

Gabktei.1. of hy5e degree. 
Com down from the Trenyte, 
To Nazareth in Galilee, 

With nova. 
He fond the mayd al in hyr place, 
fie knelyd down befor hir face, 
And seyd, Al heyl, full of grace, 

With nova. 
Thou ehalt conseyve and ber a chyld, 
Thou] thou with syn wer never defylyd ; 
Thou hast fond grace, thou Mary myld, 

With nova. 
The byrd abasshyd of all ble, 
Answerd and seyd. How may this be ? 
Man tborow kynd towchyd never me, 

With nova. 
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The angell aejd unto that &ee. 
The holy goit shal Ijjt in the, 
God and roan in on shal be. 

With nova. 
Sjx monthyB is ner gon, 
Sjn "Elj^abeth conaeyvjd Johan ; 
She tliat was bama a babe have borne, 

■mth nova. 

The ree d unto the fere. 

Now hys we .... e don in me here, 
And Godes majdju now se me here. 

With nova. 



Lette onr berteg vUh good entent. 
And ehuicke Qod that «1 hath aent. 
Man and woman in every place, 
God hath jow sent vertu and grace, 
Therfor spend wel owre space. 

And thanke Grod that al hath seat. 
If thou be a man herdy and strong. 
With thi strenke do thou no wrong, 
But lat reson rewll the among. 

And thank God, etc. 
If thou have wysdom at thi wyll, 
Thorow thi wysdom do thou no yll, 
Kep in thi hert both loud and styll, 

And thank God, etc. 
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If thoa be ayk or el)efi pore, 

Grod bym shelf may the socar, 

With stedfast hert uid thou hym honour, 

And thank 6pd, etc. 
What wo or tene the betyd, 
God can lielp oa every syd, 
Bnxsumlych thou must ahjd. 

And thank God, etc. 



V^xiiii. 
K»iy, modjrr, cum and se, ^ aon is naylyd on ■ tre. 
His bodj is wappjd all in wo, 
Hand and fot he may not go ; 
Thi son, lady, that thou loryst soo, 

Kakyd is n^lyd upon a tree. 
The btysayd body that thoii hast born, 
To save mankynd that was for-lora. 
His body, lady, is al to-torn, 

Hys hed wi^ thomnys, as je may se. 
Wan Johan ys tal began to tell, 
Mary wyld not lenger dwell, 
Thyl Bche cam to that hyll 

Tber s<^e myth her owyn aon see. 
My swet s(mi, thou art me dere, 
Qwy have men hang the here ? 
Thi hed is closyd with a brere ; 

Qwy have men 300 doo to the ? 
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Johan, this womEtn I tlie beUike ; 

Eep this Waman fo^ 1117 Bake. 

On the rod I hyng ftp mannya sake, 

For sjnful mea as thou may ae. 
This gaine and love me must pley, 
For eynfull sowlls that ar to dey ; 
Ther ys do man that goChe be tbd wey, 

That on my peynb wyl loke and se. 
Fadyr, my sowle I the betake, 
My body deth for tuannys sake ; 
To hell I go withowtyn wake, 

Mannys sole to make fre. 
Prey we al to that blyssyd sone. 
That he us help wan we not mon. 
And bryng ns to Uys that is abone. 

AmeD, ameu, amen, for charite. 



All thU leve in cristeu Isj, 
Worshup eiery Ciutmea day. 
A HAK was the fyrst gylt^ 
And tiierfor he was epylt ; 
The profyey was never spylt, 

Thyl on the Cristmes day. 
The iyTst day that lely sprang, 
Jhesu Crist be as among. 
Ever wo thowte it was to long, 

Thyl on the Cristmes day. 
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It was dyrk, it was dym, 

For men that levyd in gret s^, 

Lu<^er was ns al within, 

Thyl on the Cristmes da;. 
Ther was wepping, ther was woo, 
For every man to hell gan goo. 
It was lit;rt mery thoo, 

Thjl on the Cristmes day. 



Syng ire to the Trenite, with parei miM, Domint. 
Game and ernest ever amon^ 
And among al othyr degre, 
It is gud to thjnke on my son, 

With parce mihi, Domine. 
Qwan thou rysyst npon thi rest, 

Make a cross npon thi brest, 
I make this song for no vanite, 

With parce mthi, Homine. 
Go thou to the chyrche and her thi mes, 

And serve God with humilite ; 
Aske forjevenes of thi trespas, 

With parce miki. Doming. 
Qwan thou cumste home onto thi tabyll, 

Thon art servid with gret dignite ; 
Hold this Hong fur no fabyll. 

With parte miki, Domitie. 
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Prey we bothe nyth and dsy 
The gret God id Trenite, 
Hio henne God theclie us the wey. 

With paree miki, Domiiu, 



A mui that con hia tong ilere. 
Be ther not rek wer that be go. 
Ittes kaowyn ia eveiy schyre, 
Wekyd tongges have no pero ; 
I wold thei wer brent in the fer, 

That warke men aoo mykyll wo. 
Ittes knowjn in every lond, 
Wekyd tongges don gret wrong, 
The! make me to lyyn long. 

And also in myche car. 
3yf a man go in clothes gay, 
Or elles in gud aray, 
Wekyd tongges yet wylaay, 

Wer com the by therto- 
jyf a man go in cloys ill, 
And have not the world at wyl, 
Wekyd tongges the! wyll kym spyU, 

And seyd he ys a stake, lat hym goo. 
Now QB to amend God 3eTe us grace, 
Of repentens and of gud grace. 
That we mat se hys glorius face. 

Amen, amen, for charyte. 
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Nowel, si, el, el, el, I Chaiik it a msjdyn evety deL 
The fyrst day wan Crist was borne, 
Ther Bprong a ros owt of a thorne, 
To save mankind that was for-lorne ; 

I thanbe it a inaf dyu every djU. 
In an oxstall the chyld was fownd. 
Id por clothyng the chjld was wond ; 
He soferjd many a dedly wond ; 

I thonke it a maydyn eTery dyll. 
A garlond of thornys on bb bed was sett, 
A Echarp sper to hys hart was smet ; 
The Jewys seydyn, Take the that ' 

I thanke it a maydyn every dyll. 
The Juwys dedyn cryyn her parlunent! 
On the day of jngment, 
They werryn aferd, thei huld hem Bchent. 

I thanke it a maydyn every dyll. 
Tho the peler he wa^ bowdyn ; 
The his hart a sper was stunggyn ; 
For UB he eofered a dedly wondyii. 

I thanke it a maydyn every dylL 



xxxvin. 
Po, po, po, po, love brane uid bo do m 
At the begynnyng of the mete 
Of a borys hed ;e scbal hete, 
And in the mustard 56 xal wete ; 
And je xal syngyn or 56 
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Wolcam be je that bra here, 
And je sal have ryth gud chere, 
And also a ryth gad faro ; 

And je xal ajngyo or je gon. 
Welcnm be 56 everychon, 
For je zal syngyn ryth aoon j 
Hey 30W fast that ja had doo, 

And }e xaj ayngyn or }e gon. 



In soro and car be led hys lyfe, 
nittt have a sohrow ontyll his wyfe. 

3YS0 men, I red that 5e be war. 
That }e cum not in the snar ; 
For he is browt in meche car, 

lliat have a schrow onto his wyfe. 
In a.panter I am caute. 
My fot his pmnyd, I may not owt ; 
In aorow and car he hia put, 

That bave a schrow onto his wyf. 
With a qnene 5yf that thou run, 
Anon it is told into the town ) 
Sorow he hath both up and down. 

That have a schrow onto hys wyf. 
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HoLVTE and Heyvy mad a gret party, 
Ho xuld have the majstii 

In loadea qwer the! goo. 
Than spake Holvyr, I am frece and joJy, 
I wol have the majatri 

In londea qwer thei goo. 
Than apake Heyvy, I am lowd and prowd. 
And I wyl have the mayBtri 

In londeB qwer thd goo. 
Than epak Holvyr, and set hym downe on his kne, 
I prey the, jentyl Heyvy, 
Sey me no veleny. 

In londes qwer we goo. 



Synful man, tot Crystes sake, I red thoa imende» make. 
Thow thou byst kyng, and were the crowne ; 
Thow thou byst lord of towre and towne ; 
I set not by thi gret renowne. 
But jyf thou wylt amendes make, 

Synful man, for Crystes sake. 
Man, thou art both styf and strong. 
Many a man thou boat do wrong ; 
Welaway sal be thi song. 
But 5yf thou wylt amendes make, 

Synful man, for Crystes sake. 
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Mfto ber aot thi bed to bej ; 
For pumpe and pryd and lechery, 
In hel thi sole zal eor abj ; 
But jyf thou wjlt amendes make, 

Syoful man, for Ciyatee sake. 
Man, be war, the wey ja Bcheder, 
Thou mast scleder thou wonest weder 
Body and bowU and al toogeder ; 
But }yf tiiou wylt amendes make, 

Syof nl man, for Cristes sake. 



Off a] the kDottes tliat I se, I preae the knot in Crenile. 
Ah aungell fro hern gan lyth, 
A greth a maydyn that was so brytfa ; 
A treu knot ther was knyt 

Betwyn them both in tiinyte. 
After ys that fayyrly fod, 
For hus he bled his hart blod, 
Qwan he was don on the rod, 

The knottea war knit with nale§ iij. 
Wettnes of apostyll Johan, 
He ros hup and wold gon ; 
The knot was knyt witJi marbyl ston, 

Thorow the vertu of the trenyte. 
On Schere TliurBday he ateyd to hevun, 
Hys fader hym blyasyd with myld stevn ; 
For to fulfyl the deddee wyll, 

The knot was knit with persons iij. 
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God xal rysyn at domugdft^, 
Hjs T. knottes for to Bpniy ; 
To al men he xal say, 

Lo, man, wat knot I knyt for the. 



Now jB Uie thwelthe day cum, 

The fadyr and the sou togeder is won. 

The holy g09t his wyth them sum 

In fere: 
God send as gad neu ere. 
I wold 50W syng, and I myth. 
Of a chyld so fayyr in syth, 
A maydyn bar on Criatmes nyth, 

Sostyll, 

Aa it wad hys wyll. 

iij. kyn^es com fro Galely, 

Tho Bedlem, that fayer sety. 

For to ofer and ae. 

Be nyth ; 
It was a wol fayre syth. 
As tbei jedyn with her offeryng, 
Thei met Herowd, that mody kyng ; 
He askyd hem of her comyng, 

That tym. 
And thus to them gim say. 
For wense cum 3e, now, kyngges iij. ? 
Oat of the est of 56 may se. 
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For sekjiig that erer xal be, 
Thowre ryiix. 

Lord, kTDg, and knytb. 
Qnon je have at that chjU be, 
Cum agejrn this wey be su. 
And tell me u }e have see, 
I pray. 

Go not auotlter wey. 
Of Harowd, that tnody kyng, 
Th« toke her lavs both held and jjng, 
And for thei jedjn willi her oSerTiig 
Be njtb. 

The stere jaf tbem Ijtfa. 
Qwan thei ciHii to that blyaful plac^ 
JheSD with bys modyr was ; 
Hier thei offered with gret solaa. 
Id fere, 

Gold, Bens, and mere. 
Qwan thei bad her offeryng mad. 
As the bolj gost hem bad, 
Then wer thei both meiy and glad, 
And 17th i 

It was a wel fayr sjrth. 
Anon as thei awey went. 
The fathyr of bevan an aungell seot 
To the kyngges that miad present, 
Or day. 

And tbys tyl hem he sey. 
My lord wamyd jow everychon, 
That je not be Uorowd goa ; 
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For yf ye don, he wol jow scion, 
And strow, 
And do 30W mekyll woo. 
Thei jedyn all anodyr wey, 
Thorow th« myth of GibddeB lay, 
As the angel tyl hem gan say 
Fol tyth ; 
It was a wol fayre syth. 
Qwan ihea were cum into hyr cuntre, 
Mery and glad then wer thei, 
For the syth that thei had se, 
Be nyth ; 
For as thei cam be lyth. 
Prey we al with gud devociotin. 
To that lord of gret renown, 
And of owre aynnya we ask remyssion, 
And grace 
Id hevne to have a place. 



Makb we jow in tUa feat, in quo Chrietite natus eit. 
A patre unigenUta, to a maydjn is cum to us, 
Syng we of hym and sey wolcnm, vmi, redemp\ 

geMium, 
AgTtoicat omne seoidum, a bryth stare kynggea mad cu 
For to taie with her preaena verham tuperum prodiet 
A solii orttu tardine so myty a lord is non as he- 
And to owre lord he hath greth. 
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Marya vetUre coneepit, the holy goet was ay byr with ; 
Of hyr in Bedlem now born he is, consort patemi (wninu, 
Abne heata tnnibw, that lay betwyn an ox an a as, 
By hys modyr maydyn fre, gloria tibi, DomvM. 



Man, t/Mj, Sky, gay, maiut thi mmm to Uu-j that m jid loay. 

Of all thi frendea sche is the flowr, 
Sche wyll the bryng to thi honowr, 
Mary to kail thou hast colowre, 

Asay, aaay. 
Sche bar Jkesn owr gavyowr. 
Of al myschyfe sche is socowr. 
Uary is strowne in every schowr, 

Asay, asay. 
Sche is cundas full of grace, 
That spryngyth and spredyth in every ftlace i 
Mary to callyn gret ned thou has, 

Asay, say. 
Hyf thou be put in poverte, 
Or of thi frendee foraakyd thou be, 
Mary his lady of gret pete ; 

Asay, say. 
3yf thou be aferd of thi foly, 
Or of thi day wan thou xal dey, 
Mary hie laydy of gret mercy : 

Asay, say. 
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So gracius and bo gnd sche is, 
Sche bryng us al into blys, 
Ther Mary lady and qweo is : 
Asaj, say. 



Modfi whyt as lyl; flowr, 
5owr lalljng lessjth mj luigotir. 

As I up roa in a moroyng, 

My thoirth was on a mayd jyng, 

That song aelep wit£ hyr lullyng 

Her swet son, owr Savowr. 
Aa sche liym held in hyr lape, 
He toke hyr lovely by the pape, 
And therof swetly he toke an appe, 

And sok hys fyll of the lycowr. 
To hys modyr gen he aeye, 
For this mylke me must deye. 
It ya my kynd therwith to playe, 

My swet modyr par amowr. 
The maydyn frely gen to syng. 
And in hyr song she mad mornyng. 
How he that is owr hevyn kyng 

Shuld shed hys blod with gret dolonr. 
Modyr, thi wepyng grevyth me sor, 
But I wold dey, thu haddys be lor ; 
So awey, modyr, and wep no mor ; 

Thy lullyng' lessyth my langowr. 
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Swych monijng aa the nuydjn mad, 
I can not tell it in dus bowr t 
Itierjbr be merj and glade 

And nuke oa mery for owr Sarowr. 



Hej howe^ selTmen, Qod halpe jowp. 
Tbtb indrya day befel a Btryfe, '^ 

Betwex an old man and hys wyfe ; 
Sche toke hym by the herd so plyjl, 

With hey how. 
Sche toke hym by the herd eo faat, 
Tyll both hys eyn cm watyr gao brast. 

With hey how. 
Howt at the dore as he gan goo, 
Met he with hys neybrys too; 
Nejbyr, why wepyst boo, 

With hey how ? 
In my hows ys swyche a smeke. 
Goo ondyr and je schall wete. 

With hey how. 

XL VII I. 
Make we joj- both mora uid lease, 
On the dej of aeDt Thonuu. 
Potior taut n gitgf nadio, 
Paetn eait crtiorjfi pndo. 

As etorys wryght and epecyfy. 

Sent Thomas, diorow Goddes Bond, 
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Beyng a b^schop of Canturber^, 

Was martyrd for the ryght of Englontl. 
Hja moder be bl^ssyd that b^in bar. 

And also hjs fader that hTin begatt I 
For war we wol both tro sorow and care 

Thorow the detb of the prelat. 
ThjB holy mane of God was accept, 

For what so ever that he ded prayd, 
TJa frome the datmger coDservyd end kepte. 

Of the ranaoia we xuld have payd. 
To and fyfty poyntes onresonabyll, 

Conaentyd of byachoppea many on, 
Thou wast no[th]yng therto agreabyll, 

Therfor thou aufferyd thi paaayon, 
Of knytes cruell and also wykyd 

Thou Bufferyd thi deth with myld mod. 
Wherfor the chyrch is gloryfyyd 

In the schedyng of thy blod. 
To Cryst therfor lat us pray. 

That for us deyyd on the rood, 
Conserve ua al both nyght and day, 

Thorow the schedyng of Thomas blood. 



XLIX. 
To b)jB God brjng □« al uid sum, 

CKriite, rtdaiq4or mHaium, 

In Bedlem, that fayer cyte, 
Was bom a chyld that was so fre, 
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Lord and prince of hey degre. 

Jam lueit orto tidert. 
JhcBii, for the lowe of the, 
Chjlder wer alajn grett plente 
In Bedlem that fayer cyte, 

A iolU ortw cardin«. 
As the Bime schjnjth in the gUs, 
So Jhesa of hjs moder borne was ; 
Hym to serve G^od gyffe ue grace, 

lux beata Trinitai. 
Now is he oure Lord Jheaus : 
Thus hath he veijly vysyt us ; 
Now to mak meiy among us, 

Etndtet celwa laudibus. 



The beet tre, if 36 tak entent, 

InUr ligna fruclifera, 
la the vyne tre, by good argument, 

Duleia ferens ponder a . 
Sent Luke seyth in hya gospell. 

Arbor fructu no»citur. 
The vyne beryth wyne, as 1 jow tell, 

Hinc aliii preponitur. 
The fyrst that plantyd the vynnayard, 

Manet in eeli gaudio ; 
Hys name was Noe, as I am lernyd 

QenetU testimouio. 
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God gave unto hjm knowjog and wytte, 

A quo precedunt omnia, 
F^TSt of the grape wyne for to gytte, 

Propter magita mi»teria. 
Uelchieedech mad offering, 

Dando licorem vinium, 
Ful rayghtyly Bacryfyyng 

AUaria aacrijimum.. 
The fyrst of myraculs that Jheeu dyd 

Erat in vino rubeo. 
In Cana Galylee ther it betyd, 

Teslante Evangelio. 
He diangyd the watnr into wjme, 

Aqvs rvbetcwU idrie. 
And bad gyve it to Arch etri dyne, 

Vt ffU3tet tunc primarie. 
Lyke as the rose excedyth all How res 

Inter eunta fiorigera, 
Soo doytii wyn other lycurs. 

Dam multa salutifera. 
Darid, the profyte, sayth that wyne 

Jjetificat cor hominu. 
It makylii men mery if it be fyne, 

Bit ergo digni nominis. 
The malycoly fumoaytesae. 

Qua generant triiticiam. 
It cauByth frome the hert to resse, 

ToUem omnem mestkiam. 
The fyrst ohaptur specyfyeth 

Libri Eeclesiantid, 
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That Trya is musyke of ctwyag ddyeth, 

Lelijieat ear eUrieit 
Snrs, yf }e iryll aee boys 

De dueiplitia seolartum. 
Tber xnll ye fynd withowten mysse 

Quod viuum aeuit tn^mtwn. 
Fyrst when Ipocras schiild dyqiute 

Cum virit iapietUibut, 
Gnd wyne befor wu hys prefnte, 

Acumtn preb»iu $ejaihia. 
It qwykynyth a minys spiytes in hys mynd, 

Audaciam dat loqumtiiut: 
Tf the wyne be good and well fynd, 

Prodett tobrie hibentibut. 
Grood wyne receyvyd moderatly 

Mox eerehrum Utificat; 
Dmnkyn alaoo soberly, 

Omne twmbrum fort^ficat. 
Natnrall hete well it strenggthes. 



Helth of body also it lengthes, 

Naturam humanam prosperans. 
Good wyne provokes a man to Hwete, 

Et plena lavat viteera; 
It makyth a man wel to ete hia mete, 

Facit<pte eorda pro^pera. 
It noryssyth, if it be good, 

Faeit ut euetjuvenU; 
It gather to hym jentyl blood. 

Nam purgat venai langninis. 
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Me thynkyth, syrB, hj thea cansys. 

Que lunt racwnahiiei. 
That wyne ia best of al diynkkye 

IiUer potua notabUet. 
Fyl the cop wele, bealeamy, 

Potitm mihijant mgere; 
I have sejd tjU my lyppea be dry, . 

YeUem vinum nunc inhere. 
QeatjM blood loveth gentyll dryok, 

Simile amat rimile: 
Eyu the cope by the bryi^, 

Parum manebit bibere. 
Wyne dryukers, with grett faonoure, 

Semper laiidate Dominion; 
The wycb sendys this licoure, 

Propter sahttem hOmwivm. 
Fleote to all that love good wynes 

Donet Deui hoc targivi, 
And bryng them self, when the! go hens. 

Vbi turn itdant amplitte. 



OfAePttryfycaciat. 
BmrttTt, rmrltte, tbe queue of biysse sod of b 

Behold what Ijfd that we lyne ine, 
Frayl to fale and ever lyke to syne, 
Thorow owr enmya entysyng ; 

Therfor we ayng and cry to the, 

Revertere, etc. 
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Come fayder, lad^, fftyryst floore. 

And kepe us, lady, frome dolonre ; "" 

Defend us, UAj, and be owr socoure; 

For we cease not to cal to the, 

Bevertere, etc. 
Tome owr lyfe, lady, to Goddys lusle ; 
Syne to He, and fieschly laste ; 
For aftur hym in the we trust 

To kepe us frome adversyte : 

Bevertere, etc. 
ThyB holy day of Puiyfycaoyon 
To the temple thou bare owr salvacyon, 
Jhesu Cryst thin own awet Bone ; 

To whome therfor now syng we, 

Bevertere, etc. 
Farwell, CryatmaB fayer and fre [ 
Farwell, newers day widi the ; 
Farwell the holy Epyphane ; 

And to Mary now syng we, 

Bevertere, etc. 



As I went in a mery momyng, 
I hard a byrd bothe wep and sjog ; 
Thys was the tenowr of her talkyng, 

Timor, eU. 
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I asked that bjrd what ecbe ment. 
I am a musket bothe fayer and gent, 
For dred of detfa 1 am al sdient ; 

Timor, etc. 
Whtm I schal dej I know no day, 
Wliat coontre or place I can not sey ; 
Wherfor thys song syng I may, 

Timor, etc. 
Jhesu Cryst, whaue be scbuld dey, 
To fays fader be gan sey. 
Fader, be Beyd, in trinyte, 

Timor, etc. 
Al crysten pepidl bebold and aa. 
This world b bat a vanyte, 
And replet with necesayte ^ 

Timor, etc. 
Wak I or aclep, ete or drynke. 
Whan I on my last end do tbynk, 
For grete fer my sowle do ebrynke ; 

GoA gratmte us grace bym for to serve. 
And be at owr end wban we sterre, 
And frome tbe fynd be us preserve; 
Timor, ete. 
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To ilm^gbt; God pray for pees, 

GLOBius Johui evangelyste. 
Best belovjd with Jhean Crrst, 
In cMia Domini upon hje bryst 

Ejus vidiati arehana. 
Chosen thon art to CryBt Jhesu, 
Thy mynd was never cast frome vertu ; 
'fbi doctr^De of God thou dydest renu. 

Per ^u» veitiffia. 
CryBt on the rod, in bys ewet pasHyon, 
Toke the hjs moder as to hyr sone ; 
For owr STunes gett grace and pardon. 

Per tua sancta merita. 
O most nobble of evangelTStea all, 
Grrace to owr rooker for us thou call, 
And off awetenasse celeBtyall 

Prebe nobit pocida. 
And aftur the cowrs of mcfftalite, 
In heven with auogels for to be, 
Sajyng Ozanna to the Trinyte 

Per aeciUorwn tecula 
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Pray for «s, Ihoo prynoe of pM, amat Chriili, Jokamu. 

To the now, Cryetys der derlyng, 
That was a mayd bothe old and 3ytig> 
Myn hert ia aett for to eyng. 

Amid CkrUti, Johanna. 
For he waa so cleno a niaye, 
On CrystyB breat aalepe he laye, 
The prevyteys of heyn ther he aaye, 

dmvd CkruH, Johatmst. 
Qwhen Cryat befome Pilate was browte, 
HyB olene mayd forsoke hym nowte. 
To deye with hym was all hys thowte. 

Amid Christi, Johannes. 
Cryatya moder waa hym betake, 
Won mayd to be anodyris make. 
To help that we be nott forsake, 

Amid CknsH, Johannes. 



CarOlH. 

PsALLiMts cantantea Domino nova cantica dantes, 
Cum canore jubilo et tibi discipulo. 
Qui ex priTiiigio pre ceterb a Domino 

Dilectus es, Amice Christi, Johannes. 
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Ta in Chriati cena meruisti bene veneranda proflui, 
Footis uada limpidi pectorU dominici fluenta evangelii 

Poutus es. 
En ChriBtutn magistnun tradendum in capi, in ca- 
piendo a missis, 
Belictum a ceteris tuis condiecipnlis in atrium pontificis 

Secutus es. 
Dum Btans juxta crucem dat tibi Chriatus in rtntricem 

venerabilem, 
Contristatitem, flebilem, morienti similem, ut tu vii^ 
Tii^isem 

Diligeres, 
In Porta Latina tu miesus es coqui in ferventi oleo, 
Sed iUesns a dolio existi, ut a vicio et carnls contagio 

Alientis es 
Omnibus est Tiris notum, quod tu menti, tu meatibns 

hominom 
Tuleris obpi^briam ante aristodium calcem letiferum 

Ebiberes. 
Bt post dies paocaa es ductus ante Augustum sevissimum, 
Domiciannm pessimtiro, propter evangelium, in Pathmes 
exilium 

Dimissus es. 
Exilio reversus in navigio submer, submersorum titulo, 
Clarebas in Epheso et destructo ^dolo templa data 
Domino 

Purgatus es. 
Nonagentis annia transisti in pa, pace tua tempora, 
In sacra ecclesia post divina misteria aenex ad convivia 
Vocatus ea. 
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NoweU, Qowell, howpII this is the salutaojomi of the an 
GabtyeU. T^dynges trew ther be cum new, sent frone 

the Trynjle, be Gabiyell to Nazftreth cetj of Gaiae. 
A clen msydyn and pure virgyn, [horow her humylyte. 



\^\^^\ i^'H 4^ 



hath conceyvyd ' the person secnnde in deyte. 

Thys is the tewyn for the song foloyng ; jf so be that }s wyll bare another 
tewyo, it may be at jowr plesure, for 1 have set all the song. 
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Bi]!^ tu in good il«, and biyng luin goodolet 

For owr blyssyd Udj sak, brjng us in good ale. 

Bbtmg us in no browne bred, fore that is mad of brane, 

Kor biyng as in no whyt bred, km tberin is no game. 

But biyng us iu good ale. 
BryDg us in no befe, for ther is many boo^s, 
But biTng us in good alCt fw that goth downe at onya; 

And biyng ua in good ale. 
Biyi^ us in no bacon, for that is paasyng &te, 
But biTug us in god ale, and gjfe us i-nougbt of that ; 

And bryng us in good ale. 
Biyng ns in no mutton, for that is often lene, 
Nor biyng us in uo trypes, for tbei be ayldom clene ; 

But biyng us in good ale. 
Bryng us in no eggys, for ther ar many schellea, 
But bryng us in good ale, and gyfe us no[th]yiig elljs ; 

And bryng ns in good ale. 
Bryng us in no butter, for therin ar many herys ; 
Nor bryng us in no pygges fleaeh, for thatwyl mak us 
borya; 

But bryng us in good ale. 
Biyng us in no podyoges, for tberin is al Grodes good; 
Nor bryng us in no venesen, for tbat is not for owr 
blod; 

But bryng us in good ale. 
Bryng us in no capons flosch, for that is ofte der ; 
Nw bryng us in no dokes flesche, fcv tb^ alober in the 

But bryng us in good ale. ~-j' 
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J/ova, nova, uwe jow erer such, y 

The mosie majater of the hows irerTth no biyoh. -'^ 
Datlt in Englood mervels be fownd. 
And among maryd pepte hsve such radicac^on, 

Qwycb to the uttermost expresse may no thong, 
Ne pene cane scribull the totall declarac^on ; 
For women upon them tak aach domynacyon, 
And npon them self thei tak eo myeh, 
That it cansyth the mayster to abuse a brych. 

Syna that Eve was procreat owt of Adams syde, 
Cowd not SQch newels in tiiis lond be inventyd ; 

The mascnlyn Bex with rygnmesse and prid 
Withther femals thei altercatt, ther self beyng schentyd, 
And of ther owne self the corag is abatyd. 

Wherfor it is not acordyng to syth to mych. 

Lest the most mayster may wer po brych. 

Yt is SBoe dayly both in borows and townys, 
Wheras the copuls han mad objnrgacyon, 

The gowdwyff ful hnmanly to hyr spowse gave 
gownya, 
Wych [th]yng is oryginat of so gret presumpcyon, 
TbatoAentymys thegoodmania fal in a consumpcyon; 

Wherfor, as I seyd, suffer not to mych. 

Lest the most mayster weryth no brych. 
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Nat onlj Id Englond, but of every nacioa, 
The femynyng wyl presame men forto gyd ( 

jet Grod at the tjm of Adams creacyoo 
Gave man snperiorite of them in every tyd. 
But DOW in theys women is fjzyd snch pryd. 

And npon them self wyl tak so mych, 

TliBt it constreynyth the most mayater to wer no brych. 

But mayny women be ryght dylygent, 
And so demner tlier hnsbondes aforne, 

For of eryme or fant thei be innocent ; 
Butt falser than tliei be wer never borne, 
For wantenly ther husbondea thei wyl so dom«^ 

That owther thei wyl mak faym no thyng lych, 

Or ellys the most mayster to wer no brych. 

An adamant stone it is not frangebyll 
With no thyng but with mylke of a gett ; 

So a woman to re&ayne it is not posybyll 
With wordes, except with a staffs thou hyr intrett. 
For he that for a fawt hya wyff wyl not bett, 

Wheria sche oSbndyt bym very mych. 

The gyder of bys bowa must nedes wer no brych. 

A scald bed maye be coveryd and not sene ; 
And many thynges mo may be sone hyddyn ; 

But the hod of a syr, je wott what I mene, 
Wycfa with too hornys infeckyd was and smyttyn, 
By surgery to be helyd it is forbyddyn. 

For thei have 8uch an yssue abow the cheke. 
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That it conaterffTnth the most mayster to wer ao 
bryke. 

Wherfor ye maiTd men tliat witb wjyy^ be 
acomtuoryd, 
Dyaplease nott yowr wyvys whom that je hftve ; 

For whan thei be angry or Bumwhatt dyaplesyd, 
Thei wyl gyffe a man a mark that he xal ber it to hys 

grafej 
Wbobeit ther hoBbondes honeste to save 
Clokydly witliowt tiei obey very mydb, 
And inwerdly the most mayster wer no biych. 

Was not Adam, Hercnies, and mythy Sampson, 
Davyd the kyng, with other many mo, 

Arystotyll, Vergyll, by a womans cavyladon, 
Browt to iniquyte and to mych woo ? 
Wheifor je maiyd men ordur je boo, 

That with jowr wyfvys 30W atryfe not to mych, 

Lest the most mayster wer no brych. 



Whane thes thynges (bloyng be-dborto owr intent, 
Thsn put women in trust and oon^dent. 

When nettule in wynter bryng forth ro^s red j 

And al maner of tbom trys ber fygye naturally; 

And geB her perles in erery med j 

And lanrell ber cherys abundantly ; 
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And okes ber dates rery plentnoalj ; 
And kjBkys gyfe of hony snperflneni ; 
Hum put women in trust and confj^enfl. 

Whan box ber papnr in eveiy lond and towne { 

And thTBtnU ber beiTB in every place ; 

And j^kes have natmrallf fethen in dier erowne ; 

And bnUes of the tee i^ng a good bace ; 

And men be the Bchjpes fyschTS do trace ; 

And in women be fownd no iacypyena ; 

Than pnt hem in trnst and confydena. 

Wban whjtjngea do walke fbreatea to chaae hertjrsi 
And herynges ther bornnjs in forestes boldly blow t 
And marnsattes mora in mores and in lakya ; 
And giirnardes s^tot rokes owt of a croee bow ; 
And goBljnges hmit the wolfe to overthrow t 
And sprates ber sperms in armys of defeos i 
Than pnt women in truBt and confjdena. 

Whan Bwyn be conjing in al pojntes of moBjke ] 

And asses be docturs of every scyens ; 

And kattes do hel men be practysyng of fysjke ; 

And boeerds to scryptor gyfe ony credens ; 

And marchane by with home in sted of grotes and pens; 

And pyjg be mad poetes for ther eloqnens ; 

Than pnt women in trost and confydens. 

Whan spawTDS byld ohyrchya on a hyth t 
And wrenjs caiy sekkes onto tbe my II ; 

v2 
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And cnrlews cary tjiaber bowsjs to dyth ; 
And fomaus ber butter to market to seUj 
And wodkokes wer wodk[n]7fys cranis to kyll; 
And gren fjnchys to goslynges do obedyena ; 
Than put women in trust and conffdens. 

Wban Crowes tak Barmou in wodea and parkes, 

And be tak with swyftes and anayljs ; 

And cammels in the ejer tak awalows and lorkes ; 

And myse move mountana with wagyng of tber tayles; 

And schypmen tak a ryd in sted of Baylies j 

And whan wyfvys to ther husbondes do no offens ; 

Than put women in trust and confydens. 

Whan hantlopes sermountes eglys in fiyght; 
And swans be swyfter than haukes of the tower ; 
And wrennys set goshaukes be fors and myght ; 
And musketes mak vergese of crabbes sower ; 
And Bchyppes seyl on dry lond, syll gyfe flower ; 
And apes in Westmynster gyf jugment and sentens ; 
Than put women in trust and confydens. 



\lis. 
Off the 9 joye» of owr lady. 
A, a, a, a,gaudt cdi dmiiia. 
Mart, for the love of tlie. 
Glad and mery schd we be; 
Who Bchal syng unto the, 

Taa quinque gaudia 
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The fyrste joy that came to the, 
Waa whan the sungel grated the, 
And sayd, Mary, ful of charyte, 

Ave, plena gracia. 
The secund joye that was fol good. 
Whan Groddes son tok flesch and blood ; 
Withowt Borow and changyng of mood 

Enixa et putrpera. 
The thyrd joy was ful of myght, 
Whan Goddea son on rood was pyght, 
Deed and buryed, and layd in syght, 

Surrexit die tereia. 
The fourth joy was on Holy Thursday, 
Whan God to heven tok hys way, 
God and man withowten nay, 

AicendU supra sydera. 
The fjfth joy is for to come 
At the dredful day of dome, 
Whan he schal deme us al and some. 

Ad cell palaeia. 
Mary to serve, God gyre as grace. 
And grete hyr with joys in every place, 
To cum afor hyr sones face 

In Hculorum mcu/o. 



A eoDg in the bine of. And I were > 
SwBT JhesuB is cum to us 
This good tym of Cryatmas ; 
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Wherfor with praje syng we always, 

WelCDm owr Messyas. 

Hey, BOW, now, now. 
The God almyght and kjng of lyght^ 

Whose powr is orer all, 
Gjve uB of grace forto purchaa 

Hys realme celeatTal. 
Hej, ele. 
Whe hjH Bungella and archangela 

Do syng incessantly, 
Hys princypates and potestates 

Maketh gret armony. 
Hey, etc 
The cherubyns and seraphyns, 

With ther tunykes mery. 
The trones al most muaycall, 

Syng the hevenly kery. 
Hey, etc, 
The vertues clere ther tunes here, 

Ther quere for to repayre ; 
Whose song to hold was manyfold 

Of domynacyons fayer. 
Hey, etc. 
With on acord serve we that Lord 

With laudes and orayson, 
The wych hayth sent, by good aeeeut. 

To na hys onely aone. 
Hey, etc. 
Borne fnl porly, redy to dey, 

For to redeme ua all, 
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In the jniji of maTd Haiy, 
In a poore ozes aUlL 
Hey, etc 
He tenght the nves of ciyatsn Uwei 

To hys apostela twelve ; 
In flome Jordan, of good nynt Johan, 
He Tte crjBtned faym selTe. 
Hey, etc 
Hym selfe ded preche, and the folke tech 

Hie commanndmentes tene. 
He vent barfote, that sirete harte rote, 
Example to all mene. 
Hey, etc. 
Tlie lame and blynd, men owt of mynd, 

And the demonyscle, 
The deef and dombe, men layd in tomhe, 
Wher hoi by hys myracle. 
Hey, etc 
The Jewea truly had grete envy 

To se hys myght ezpresse t 
lliei ded oontpyre by grete desyre 
To deth hym for to dresse. 
Hey, etc 
Bat by hys myght, tbei had no B^t 

To know hys corpolence ; 
1^11 Dnvysse bold Judas hym sold 
For thyrl^ golden pence. 
Hey, etc 
Than thei hym tost, and at a post 
Thei bownd hym lyk a thefe ; 
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Tbei ded hym bete with scorges grete, 

To put hym to reprrfe. 
Hey, etc. 
Nakyd and bare, hys flesch thei tare. 

And nith a crowne of thome 
Thei ded hym crowne, the blod rane downe, 

And gane hym arede in scorn. 
Hey, etc 
With mt^kes and mowes, buffetes and blowe^ 

And other cursed thewes, 
Thei gan to cry dyspytonsly, 

Al hayle the kyng of Jewes I 
Hey, etc. 
With dredfuU othes, the wych hym lothes, 

Thei cryd, crucifigi! 
To Calvary thei gane hym hj, 

The crosse hym se]f bar he. 
Hey, etc. 
They hym naylyd, and yl flaylyd, 

Alas, that innocent I 
Lunges, blynd knyght, with al hya myght. 

With a spere fays hart rent. 
Hey, etc. 
Watur and blod fro hys hart yode. 

And yet that blyssyd sone 
Frayd for thosse that ware hys fosse, 

To get for them pardone. 
Hey, etc. 
Lo, what kyndnesse in owr dystresse 

That Lord ded schow us than, 
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Th« deth to tak, al for owr sake, 

And biyng us fro Sathan. 
Hej, etc. 
Owr Bavyour, onr creatnr, 

On the crosse deyed ther ; 
Of newe tounnent we do hym rent. 

Whan we hjs mambres awer. 
Hey, etc. 
Then let ub pray, both nyght and day, 

To hyra per omnia. 
That we may cum to hys kyndome 

InJinU lecula. 



A song apon, Now must I spig, etc 
Nowel, nowel, nowel, ajng we with mjrth, 
Crjst is come wel, with lu to dewelJ, 
B7 hys mott noble bTrtb. 
Under a tre, in Bportyng me 

Alone by a wod syd, 
I hard a mayd that swetly sayd, 
I am with chyld this tyd. 
Nowell, etc. 
Gracynsly conceyryd hare I 
The son of God so ewete ; 
HyB graiyous wyll I pnt me tyll, 
As moder hym to kepe. 
Kowell, etc. 
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Both Bjght and daj, I wyll hym pray, 

And her hja lawes taught^ 
And every dell hys trewe gospell 

In hya apoatles fraught. 
Now ell, etc. 
Thya goostly case dooth me embrace, 

Withowt dyapyte or moke, 
With my derlyng, lulky to sjng, 

And lovely hym to roke. 
Nowell, etc 
Withowt dystrefiae, in grete lyghtnBSse, 

I am both nyght and day ; 
This hevenly fod, in hye chyldhod, 

Schal dayly with me play. 
Nowell, etc 
Soone must I syng, with rcjoycyng, 

For the tym is ail ronne. 
That I schal chyld, all undefyld, 

The kyng of hevens sonne. 
Nowell, etc 



LSIl. 
Evere more, where so eva I be. 
The dred of deth do troble me. 
As I went me fore to solasse, 
I hard a mane syght and say, alasse ! 
Off me now thus stond the casse. 
The dred of, etc 
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I hare be lorde of towr and towne, 
I sett not be my grett ranowne i 
For deth wyll pluckyd all downe ; 

The dred off deth do trobyll me. 
Whan I ehal deye I ame not snere, 
In what couDtre or in what howere ; 
Wherefore I sobbyDg sey to ray power. 

The dred off deth do treble me. 
Whan my aowle sod my body departyd flhall be. 
Off my jugment no man cane teU met 
Nor off my place wber that I thai be i 

Therfore dred off deth do troUe me. 
Jbesu Cryst, whan that he shald sofer hys paeayon, 
To hys fader be aeyd, with gret devocyon, 
Thys is the cansse off mj ioteroessyon, 

The dred off deth do treble me. 
Al cryBten pepul, be ye wyese and ware, 
Thys world ia bntt a chery ffare, 
Beplett with sorow and fnlfyllyd with care; 

Therfore the dred off deth do treble me. 
Whether that I be mery or good wyne drynk. 
Whan that I do on my last daye thynk, 
It mak my aowle and body schrynke j 

Fore the dred of deth sore trobte me. 
Jhesu QS grannt hyme bo to honowr. 
That at owr end he may be owr socowr, 
And kepe us fro the fendes powr ; 

For than dred of deth shal not troble me. 
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Prey we to tbe Trinjte, 
And to al the holj oompane, 
For to brjng ub to the bljs. 
The wych shal nerer mjsse. 

jHESua, for thi holj' name, 
And for thi beter passyon, 

Save us frome syn and shame 
And endeles damnacyon ; 

And bryng na to that blysse. 

That nevere shal mysse. 

gloryuase lady, quen off heven, 
O mayden and o mothere bryght. 

To thy Honne with myld steven 
Be owr gyde both day and nyght ; 

That we may cum to that blysse, 

The wych never shal mysse. 

Gabryell and Raphaell, 

With scherapyn and seraphyn, 
Archangell Mychaell, 

With all the orderes nyne, 
Bryng as to that blyase, 
The wych never shal mysse. 

O ye holy patryarkya, 

Abraham, Ysaok, and many moo, 
Ye were fnll blyssed in yowr werkes. 
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With Joban the Baptist also, 
For to bryng ua to that blysae. 
The vjch never abal m^aee. 

The holy apostolea off Ciys^ 
Petur, Panle, and Bartjbnew^ 

With Thomas, and Johan the evangelyat. 
And Andrew, Jamys, and Matiiewe, 

BiTngus to that hevenly bly sae. 

The wych never sbal mysse. 

Pray fore na ye seyntya brygbt, 
Stevyn, Laurence, and Cristofore, 

And awete Georg, that noble knygbt. 
With all the martera in the qwere. 

That we may cum to that blyase, 

The wych never shall myase. 

Biysayd confeasor, sent Gregory, 
With Nycholas, and Edward kyng, 

Sent Leonard, and Antony, 
To yow we pray above all thyng, 

To helpe us to that blyase, 

The wych never ahal myaae. 

yow blysaed mritrones, 
Anne and swet aent Elaabeth, 

With al the gloryua vyrgyns, 

Eateryne and noble sent Mai^aret, 

Bryng us to the beventy blyase, 

The wych never ahal mysse. 
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AU the company ceteatyatl, 
The wjrch do syng bo musycall, 

To the kyng pryncypall 
Pray fore us terrestyall. 

That we may cum to that blysse, 

The wych neTCr shall mysse. 



Off tl Ihe enmys th*t I can fynd. 
The tang is most emnj to mankjnd. 

WiTB pety movyd, I am constreynyd 
To syng a soog fore yowr comfort, 

How that dyrera hare compleynyd 
Off tong ontru and ill report, 
Sayng thua, withowt dyaport. 
Off all, etc 

Thys tong ia instrnment off dyscord, 
CauHyng war and grett dyatana 

Betwyne the aubjecte and the lord. 
The perfytt cause off every grevans. 
Wherfor I syng withowt dyspleaans, 
Of all. etc. 

Thow that preetea be never bo padent. 
In towne, cite, or in cowrt ryall ; 
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Tbow the retigyns be never bo obedient ; 
Yeit a ill tong wjll troboll tbem all. 
Wherfore this song reherae I shall, 
Of all, etc. 

Iff be that ill be another do aaye, 
HjB propere fawtea wold behold, 

How oftynnis h^e self wer owt off the way, 
Sylens to hjne than ehald be gold. 
And with me to syng he wold be bold, 
Off all, etc. 

Frome this tonge a venamas serpent, 
Defend ns, fader, to the we pray. 

As thoa onto us thi sone hare sent, 
Fore to be borne thia present daje ; 
Lesse that we syng and eTermore saye, 
Off all, etc. 



/.LXV, 
Sowell, Qowell, this b the salnUiinoD off the anagell OabrielL 
Ttdtkobs trew tJier be cum new, sent frome the Trinite, 
Be Gabriel to Nazaret, cite of Galile ; 
A clene maydea and pare Tirgyn thorow byre hiimilite 
Conce^id the secnnd person in divinite. 

Whan he fyrst presentid waa before hyr fayer visag. 
In tiie most demoer and goodly wya he ded to hyr omag. 
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And seid, Ladj, frome heren so hy, that lordes heiyt^, 
The wich off the borne wold be, I am seat on measag. 

Hayle, vii^ne celestial, the mekest that ever was ; 
Hayle, temple of deite and mTrrour off all grace ; 
Hajle, virgyne puer, I the ensure within full lrty[l] 

space, 
noa shalt recejve and hjm concejve that shal biyng 

gret solace. 

Sodenly she, abasMd tnily, but not al thyng djamaid, 
With myad dyscret and mek spTryt to the aongell she 

said: 
By what maner shuld I chyld here, the wich ever a 

Have lyrid chast, al my lyf past, sod DOTer mane 
asaid? 

Than ageyne to hire certeyn answered the anngell, 
lady dere, bo off good chere, and dred the never a 

dell, 
Tfaon shalt conceyve in thi body, mayden, very God 

hym self, 
Jn whoB byrth heven and erth shal joy, callid EmanuoU. 

Not it, he seld, vj. monethys past, thi cosyn Elyzabeth, 
That was barren, conceyvid sent Johan, tru it is that 

I tell ; 
Syn she in ag, why not in yought mayst thon conceyve 

as well, 
If God wyl, whome is possybyll to have don every dell ? 
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Thane sgeyne to the aungell she answered womaiJj, 
What erer mj lord commaiiad me do, I wyll obey 

mekelf, 
Ecce sum kumilima ancilla Domini, 
Secundum verbum tuum, ahe Kid.^at mihi. 



DoD tfai ata, doll, doll thi tie, dole. 
Ale mak many m nuDe to 1i«t« m dol? folL 
Ale m&k man y a mane to styk at a brere ; 
Ale mak many a mane to ly in the myere ; 
And ale mak many a mane to slep by the fyere ; 

With doU. 
Ale mak many a mane to stombyl at a stone ; 
Ale mak many a mane to go dronken home ; 
And ale mak many a mane to brek hys tone ; 

WithdolL 
Ale mak many a "mane to draw hys knyfe ; 
Ale mak many a mane to mak gret Btryfe i 
And ale mak many a mane to bet hys wyf ; " 

With dole. 
Ale mak many a mane to wet hya chekea ; 
Ale mak many a mane to ly io the stretee i 
And ale mak many a mane to wet hys ehetes ; 

With dole. 
Ale mak many a. mane to Btombyll at the blokkea ; 
Ale mak many a mane to mak his bed have knokkea ; 
And ale mak many a mane to syt in the stokkes ; 
With dol. 
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Ale mak many a mane to ryne over the falows ; 
Ale mak many a mane to swere by Crod and allutlows; 
And ale mak many a mane to liang upon the galows; 
With doll. 



BlTsaid be that Udj bryght, 
Thftt bare m cbyld off great taj^t, 
Witboulen peyne, as it waa right, 
Majd mother Marye. 
GoDDTS Sonne is borne, bis moder is a maid 
Both aftur and befome, as the prophycy said, 
With ay; 
A wonder thyng it is to se, 
How maydea and moder on may be ; 
Was there nonne but she. 

Maid moder Marye. 

The great lord of heaven owr servant is becom, 

Thorow Gabriels stevyn, owr kynd have benom, 

With ay; 

A wonder thyng it is to se, 

How lord and servant on may be ; 

Was ther never nonne but he, 

Bom off maid Matye. 

Two sons togyther they owght to shyne bryght j 
So did that fuyer ladye, whan Jesu in hir light, 
With ay; 
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A wonder thyng U fall, 

The lord that bought fre and tbrall, 

la found in an assu stall, 

B7 his moder Mary. 

The shep^^es in her region thei lokyd into heaven, 
Thei se an augell conunyng down, that said with myld 
Steven, 

With ay ; 
Joy be to God almyght. 
And pece in yerth to man is dyte, 
Fcwe God was Iwrn on Chrismes nyght 
Off his moder Marye. 

Thre kynges off great noblay, whan that chyld was bom. 
To hym they tok the redy way, and kneled hym befom, 
With ay ; 
Tfaes iij. kynges cam fro fare, 
Thorow ledyog of a stare. 
And offered hym gold, eacence, and mure, 
And to hys moder Mary. 



lerrelons lud blessed nadrile ofT Ooddee Bonne in dirioite. 
Wblcoub be thya blissed feeet 

Off Jesu Christ in trinite. 

That ia reformer off owre reete, 

Lovyng peace and charite. 
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In tyme ofi* peace tbys chyld was boFoe, 
As it was shewed in propMcye, 

To save mankynd ttiat was forlorn, 
Fore kjug off peace he is trulje. 

Bom merrelousiy he was, 
Fall off biysse and divinite ; 

And she a mayd never the lease. 
And 90 waa never nonne but she. 

In his byrth holy was knytt 

God and man in hia degre, 
Moder and mayd together were sett, 

Feitb in mans hart ever to be. 

Therfor praye we to that lord. 
And to his moder mayden fre, 

To mak us wisse In wark and word, 
To praysse and pleasse the Trinite. 



LXIX. 
AU«liii», alleluia, alleluia, uow syng we. 
Her comm3rs holly, that is so gent. 
To pleasse all men is his intent. 

Alleluia. 
But, lord and lady off this hall. 
Who 80 ever ageynst holly call. 
Alleluia. 
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Who SO ever ageynst holl^ do cr^e. 
In a lepe ehall he hang full hye. 

Alleluia. 
Who BO ever agejnst holly do sjng, 
He inaje wepe and bandj^ wryng. 

Alleluia. 



Ivy chsfe off Ireis it is, «» coroaattrii. 

The most northye she is in towne ; 
He that seyth other, do amysse ; 
And worthy to here the crowne ; 

Vtni corettaberi*. 
Ivy is soft and mek off spech, 

Ageynst all bale she b blysae ; 
Well is he that may hyre rech ; 
Veni eoronaberu. 
Ivy is green, with eoloare bright, 

Off all treia best she is ; 
And that I preve well now be right ; 

Veni coroTudierit. 
Ivy beryth berys black ; 

Grod graunt us all his hlysse ! 
Fore there shall we notbyng lack : 
Veni coTonaimis. 
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LXXI. 
In viOa guid viditUf in vUla f 

Maht a man blame bia wif, parde, 
Yet he is more to blame than she i 
Trow ye that od^ aach there be, 

In vilia? 
Ye, ye, hold yowr peasse fore shame, 
Se owr lady, ye be to blame; 
Weue ye that womens tongea be lame. 

In viUa? 
Nay, God forbid, it is naturall 
For them to be right liberall ; 
I now report me over aU, 

In villa. 
Every where I have e^yed, 
All women be not tong-tyed ; 
And if thei were, thei be belled, 

In viUa. 
If ought be said to them sertayn, 
Wene ye thei will not answer agayn ? 
Yes, by Christ, fore every word twayn, 

In viUa, 
Now in good faith, the soth to say, 
Thei have gret cauae frome day to day; 
Fore the! may nother sport nor playe. 

In vilia, 
Ther hnsbondes controll them so secretly ; 
But yet no forse fore that hardly, 
Fore ther scewise shalbe mad so craftely. 

In villa. 
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Who eey ye, woman that husbondes haves, 

Wyl not yow owr honour saves, 

And call them lowsy stynckyng knaves, 

In villa, 
Te, 80 have Z hard tell ore thys. 
Not fare out off thya contre i-wis ; 
Off some off them men shal not mys. 

In viUa. 
Crod wott, gret cans have tiiei among ; 
But dout ye not, ther hartee be strong ; 
Fore thei may auffere no manor off wron^ 

In vUla. 
And if thei dyd, ther hartes wold brast ; 
Wherfor in soth I hold it best, 
Lett them alon in the devillis res^ 

In villa. 
Te husbondes all, with on assent, 
Lett yowT wyffia have ther entent j 
Ore, by my trowth, ye wilbe ehent, 

In viUa. 
It is hard ageynst the strem to stryve ; 
Fore he that cast hym for to thryve. 
He must ask off hys wiffe leve, 

In viUa. 
Ore elles, be Grod and be the rood, 
Be he never so wild ore wood. 
His her shal grow thorow his hood. 

In vUla. 
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In every place ye may well se, 
That women be trew as tyrtyll on tre ; 
Not liberal! in langBg, bat ever in Becre%, 
And gret joy among them is fore to be. 

The atedfaatneaae off women wil never be don. 
So gentyll, bq curtes thei be everiehon, 
Mek as a lambe, styll as a stone ; 
Crockyd ne crabbyd fynd ye none. 

Men be more comhree a. thowsand fold ; 
And I mervill who thei dare be so bold, 
Ageynst women fore to hold, 
Seing them so pacient, soft and cold. 

Fore tell a woman all yowr counsayle. 
And she cane kepe it wonder weyll; 
She had lever go qwyck to hell 
Than to hire neyboure she wold it tell. 

Fore by women men be reeonsyled; 
Fore by women was never man begiled ; 
Fore by women was never man betraied ; 

Fore by women was never man bewreyed. 
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Now aey well 1^ women, ore eOes be s^U ; 
Fore the7 never diepleasid man hy ther will ; 
To be angry ore wroth the! cannot akyll, 
Fore I dftre eey they thjnlc no iQ. 

Trow ye that they lyat to smatter, 
Ore ageynst ther hnabondea to clatter ? 
Nay, thei had lerer fast bred and water. 
Then fore to preese such a matter. 

Thowe all the pacience in the world wer drownd, 
And nonne were left here on the grownd, 
Ageyn in women it mygbt be fownd, 
Snch vertu in them doth abownd. 

To the taverne thei will not goo, 
Nore to the ale bowse never the moo ; 
Fore, God wott, ther hartes shnlbe woo, 
To apend tber husbondes money soo. 

If here wer a woman ore a mayd. 
That list forto go freshly arayd, 
Ore with fyse kerchefs to go displald, 
Te wold sale thei be proud, it is evil swd. 



tsxiii. 
Women, women, women, women, 
A iODg I Bjng even off women. 
Some be mery, and some be sad. 
And some be good and some be bad ; 
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Some be wyld, be sent Chad '. 

Yet all be not so. 
Fore Bome be lewd, and some be shrewd; 

Go shrew, wher so ever ye go. 

Some be wise, and some be fond i 
Some be tame, I miderstond ; 
Some wil tak bred at a mans bond ; 

Yet al be Dot so. 
For some be lewd, and some be shrewd ; 

Gro ebrew, wher so ever ye go. 

Some he angry, and cannot tdl wherfor ; 
Some be scorayng ever more ; 
And some be tuskyd lyk a bore ; 

Yet all be not so. 
For some he lewd, and some be shrewd ; 

Qo shrew, where ao ever ye go. 

Som wilbe dronken as a monse ; 
Some be crokyd, and will hurt a lowae ; 
And some be fayer and good in a bowse ; 

Yet all be not so. 
Fore aome be lewd, and some be shrewd ; 

Gro shrew, wher so ever ye go. 

Some he snowtyd lyk an ape ; 
Some can nother pley ne jape ; 
And some off them be well shape j 
Yet all be not so. 
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Fore some be lewd, and Bome be shrewd ; 
Go ^rew, wher so ever je go. 

Some ean prate withont fayere ; 

Some cane pley check mat with owr ayere i 

And some mak debate in every ahyere ; 

Yet all be oot so. 
Fore some be lewd, and some be shrewd ; 

Go shrew, wher so ever ye go. 



How, goaup myn, goaiipe mya. 
When wjill je go to the iryn. 

I WYLL yow tell a fuU good ^K>rt, 
How gossyps gallier them on a sort, 
Theyre syk bodes for to comfort, 
When thei mett in a lane ore stret. 

Bat I dare not, fore ther displesaunce, 
Tell off thes matera half the sobstaunce ; 
But yet smnwhatt off tiier governaunce, 
As fare as I dare, I will declare. 

Good gossipe myn, where have ye be ? 
It is so long Byth I yow see. 
Where is the best wyn ? tell yow me. 
Can yow ought tell full wele. 
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I know a drawght oS mery-go-dowue. 
The best it is ia all thje towDe ; 
But yet wold I not, fore my gowne, 
My Imsboud it wyst, ye may me trust. 

Call forth yowr gossips by and by, 
Elynore, Jone, and Margery, 
Margaret, Alia, and Cecely ; 
Fore thei will come botb all and eume. 

And ich of them wyll sumwhat bryng, 
^^^■Bse, pygge, ore capons wyng, 
Pastes off pigeons, ore sum otber Ihyng ; 
Fore a galon off wyn thei will not wryng, 

Go befoore be tweyn and tweyn, 
Wysly, that ye be not seen ; 
Fore I must home, and come ageyn. 
To witt i-wys where my husbond is. 

A strype ore ij. God myght send me. 
If my husbond myght her se me. 
She that ia aferd, lett her fle, 
Qnod Alis than, I dred no man. 

Now be we in tavern sett, 
A drowght off the beat lett hyme fett. 
To bryng owr husbondes out off dett ; 
Fore we will spend, tyll God more send. 
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Ecfa off them brooght forth ther djaA i 
Sum brought flesh, and same fysh. 
Quod Margaret mek, now with a wjtb, 
I wold Ane were here, she wM mak ub cbere. 

How eey jow, goMipa, is this wyne good ? 
Tliat it is, qaod Ea^Dore, hj the rood ; 
It cheriaheth the hart, and comfort the blood ; 
Such jonckettes among ahal mak us Ijr long. 

Anne, byd fill a pot of mascadell ; 
Fore ofl" all wjnea I lore it well, 
Swete wjnes kepe my body in bele ; 
If I had off it nou^l, I sbnld tak gret thought. 

How look yc, goaaip, at the hordes end ? 
Not mery, gosup ? Gtod it amend. • 

All ehatbe well, elles Giod it defend ; 
Be mery and glad, and aitt not so sadde. 

Wold Crod I had don aftur yowr connsell I 
Fore my husbond ia bo fell. 
He betyth me lyk the devill off hell ; 
And the more I cry, the les»e mert^. 

Alys with a lowd voyce spak than, 
I-wIb, she Beid, lytyll good he canei 
That betyth ore strykyth ony woman, 
And specially his wyff; God gyre him short lyve I 
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Margaret mek eeid, So mot I thrjdfe, 
I know no man that is tijSe, 
That gyve me ij. strokes, bat he aha) hare tySe ; 
I ame not aferd, thongh I have no berd. 

On cast down her schott, and went her wey. 
Gossip, qnod Elenore, wiiat dyd she paje ? 
Not but B peny. Lo, therefore I saie, 
She shal be no more off owr lore. 

Such gestes we may have i-nowe, 
That will not fore ther sbott alow. 
With whom cnm she ? gossipe, with yow ? 
Nay, qnod Jone, I come alone. 

Now rekyn owr shott, and go we hence, 
What? coat it ich off as but iij. pence? 
Parde, thys ia but a smale expence. 
Fore snoh a sort, and all but sport. 

Tom down the street where ye cum owt, 
And we will compasae rownd abowt 
Grosaip, quod Anne, what nedyth that dowt ? 
Towr husbondes be plesyd, when ye be reisyd. 

What so ever ony man tbynk, 
Whe cum fore uowght but fore good diynk. 
Now lett us go whom and wynk ; 
Fore it may be sen, where we have ben. 
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Tbye is the bought that gossips tak, 
Ona in the weke mety will thei mak, 
And all small drynk thei will foraak j 
Bat wyne off the best shall ban no rest. 

Some be at the taverne one in a weke ; 
And so be snme every dale ^e ; 
Ore ellis thei will gron and mak them aek. 
Fore thynges usid will not be refuByd. 

Who sey yow, women, is it not soo ? 
Tes, snerly, and that ye wjll know ; 
And therfore lat ns drynk all a row, 

And off owr eyngyng mak a good endyng. 

Now fyll the cupe, and drynk to me ; 
And than ehal we good Mows be. 
And off thya talkyng leve will we, 
And speak then good off women. 



Tjrle, tjrie, so merylje the shepperdea began to blowe. 

Abowt the fyld thd pyped full right. 
Even abowt the middes off the nyght ; 
Adown frome bevoB thei saw cum a light. 
Tyrle, tirie. 
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Off angela ther came a company. 
With metj songea and melody. 
The shepperdes anonue gane them aspj*. 

Tyrle, tyrle. 
Gloria in excehis, the angels aong, 
And said, who peace was present among, 
To every man that to the futh widd long. 

lyie, ty*le. 
The shepperdea hyed them to Bethleme, 
To se that blyssid sons beme ; 
And ther tJiey found that glorions streme. 

Tyrle, tyrle. 
Now preye we to that mek chyld, 
And to his mothere that ia ao myld. 
The wich was never defylyd, 

Tyrle, tyrle. 
That we may cum unto his blysse, 
Where joy shall never mysse. 
Than may we syug in Paradice : 

Tirle, tirle. 
I pray yow all that be here. 
Fore to syng and mak good chere, 
In the worship off Grod thya yere. 

Tyrle, tirle. 



God tbnt Bjttetb in trinite. 
Amend this world, if thi will it be. 

VrcircE be wyld, and vertuos lame ; 

And now be vicyce turned to game ; 
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llierfore correccioii is to blame, 

And beejrd his digntte. 
Fac^ence hath taken a ffygbt ; 
And melady is ont off s^ght. 
Now every boy wi31 connterfett a knyght, 

Report hym self as good as he. 
Fruu^ally among every state. 
In court men thynk tber is gret bate, 
And peace he stondyth at the gate. 

And mometh aftur charite. 
Envy is tbyk, and love thyne : 
And specyally among owr kyne { 
Fore love is without the dore and envy within ; 

And so kyndnesse away gane fle. 
Fortewn is a mervelous chaunce ; 
And envy canseth gret distaunce i 
Both in Englond and in Fraunce 

Exilyd is benyngnyte. 
Now lett ns pray both on and all, 
And specyally upon God call. 
To send love and peace among us all, 

Among all men in christente. 
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p. 4, 1. 2. Jlfan, be tear. The fint Btum of this Bong ii 
given, with Teiy little vuiation, in the middle of a song in 
the Sloane MS., fol. 6, v, aa followB,— 

Han^ be wu, tlia wsje i< ilAdor, 
Tbou h1 aTjdfl tlioa woM not qvAd«r, 
Bod]' md Mwla vol go tageder, 

Bal if thou wi]t «iii«idBi nilu. 

P. 4, 1. 7. ^ecatvfjT. The dishoneBtj of eieculon WM [WO- 
Terbiftl in the middle Ages, and they kppMr often to hare 
embeuled monej intended for charitable and religious pur- 
poses. Henoe we meet with not un£:equeiit, and of couna 
not uninterested, admoaitioiu to the living to dispose of their 
goods to the dtnrch foi the benefit of their souls, before 
death, rathn than kare it to the honeatj of ezecuton after. 
See again, p. 3i, L 16, of the present Tolume. 

P. IS, So. I. Anothei copy of this carol is printed in the 
Bdiqa^ Jtnfi^tMB, vol. ii, p. 76, ftom a MS. in the Advocates' 
Iiibraiy, Ediaburgh,of the latter part of the fifteenth century. 

P. 18, No. XiD. Another copy of this short song is found 
in the Sloane MS., fol. 9, v*. 

P.^U No. XTi. This song is found also, with some Taiia- 
tdoni, in the Sloane MS., fol. 6, V>. 

P. S4, No. SIX. Another oopy of this song or carol is in 
the Sloafie MS., foL 33. v". 

P. 2S, 11. 9-12. This stanaa, relating to St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, has been blotted out in the MS. bj a later hand. 

P. 26, No. XX. This and the one given on p. 42, are two 
new spedmens of the curious songs for the ancient ceremony 
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of briiigiDg in the bmr'a head at Cbriatmaa. Otiten were 
printed by Kitson ia his Ancient Sonyt, and a veiy curious 
one will be found in the Bdiquiae Aniiqaa, toI. ii, p. 30. 

F. 31, 1. 6. Btde. An allusion to nther an absurd legend 
relating to Bede, which was popular at the time these songs 
were written. 

P. 31, No. XXTi. Anotlier oopj of this song is found in 
Sloane MS., fol. 24, t", with some not yerj important varia- 

P. 35 and 37. The manuscript was here a little torn ; the 
letters in Italics are supplied hj conjecture ; the few la- 
cunes marked by dots I have not Tontmed to supply in 
this mannWi 

P. 36, \.^. At London «e the Pareii. The Parvis or por- 
tico of St. Paul's in London, was the common place of con- 
sultation among the Lawyers. Thus Chaucer, Conl. 3*. 1.311, 

A Bergfflinl of l&WBj war and wjb, 
That often badde ben attn Vnrjn. 

P. 38, No. xzziii. This song is also found, but with 
rather considerable variations, in tlie Bloane US., fol. 23, f. 

P. 44, No. XL. This curious soi^ seems to hare some 
connection with the song on the lyy and the Hollj, printed 
from MS. Harl., Ko. 539^ in Bitson's Ancient Songs. Songs 
on the Ivy and on the H<^7 will be found in the present 
volume, p. 84 and ec. 

P. 46, No. XLiii. Another copy of this carol, but with very 
considerable variations, is found in the Sloane MS., fol. 1 7, r°. 
Some stanzas are omitted in that copy, and others altered, 
and after 1. 13, on p. 48, the carol there goes on to the con- 
clusion thus, — 

mtb Iresanu to m gui he sajn, 
He trowjd Jhesu to hon ilajn ; 
Into Egypt Ihei went Ail ^;n, 

Joeep wai h«e gf de~. 
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IbIo BedlMi Qui gunn pu; 
Tbe atem gun icbjnija in ben tt» 
BrjUer tlim em scbiMk >tui» in glu ; 
InloDde, 
Jlusa wilb Han llui foad«. 
Sfug HsTowdei b< mad lili tow, 
Ctret pleDto of cbjldariu be ilaw. 
Ha irsnds 4ber raid k be Jlisn i 

HBMyidirfhisprHjB. 
Harowds* waa vod in iralte, 
H« dow icbjldeTlii 17^ gral ptenle. 
In Bedlam Out brra ceta, 
Wilhrtryfi 

NelaftbenoDiHilTr. 
Tba cb^dim of Icnel arjid. wa, wa ; 
Tba Htodaiixrf Bedlam ciTid,ba,ba: 
Harovdea low, and lejd, a ba '. 
Thatqweda, 

The ^1^ of Jnwji Li deda^ 
Almjtj Qod in mi^nte, 
In god penonjB ibxo, 
Brjng ns to (ha t>ljBa that is lo flra 

And aend ua a good newa jere. 

P. SO, No. xLTi. This Boog tOao ia in the 81oau« Ma, 
foL 16, T~. 

P. 51, No. ZLTIII. Tlie whole of this aong of St Tbomsa 
has been designedly blotted out with a pen in the MS. 

P. 60, No. LT. This Latin chaunt is acoompanied with 
mnsical notes in the MS. 

P. is, No. 1.TI. This is a much better and more perfect 
cop; of a curious drinking song whidi had already been 
printed by Bitson {Duiertation on Ancient Songt and Mvric, 
p. zxxiT) from MS. Harl. 641, fol. S14, y>., written in the 
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reign of Henir TI, In the copy printed by Bitoon the 
whole song mns thus :~ 

Brjag OB hoiiK good ala, tit, biyi^ os Iioiim good ils. 
And for DDi dar Ladj lora, brTugs ni bomB good de. 
Brjnge oa hoDis no twff, ill, ftir that ja foil of bona. 
But brjDgo home good ale i-noogh, lot I loie wjla Ibit. 

_ Bnt, etc 
Brjnge na homa no wetjn brad, for lfa»t tt full of brmond, 
Nolhjr DO 17 biede, liir Out 7a of that auno. 

Bat, etc. 
Bcjnga Ba borne no porke, ni, br tbi( ji reijM, 
Nelliji no bail^ bnde, for nethyr \oTji 1 Ihai, 

Bnt brfuge lu home good ale. 
Bijng UB horns no mutlaa, air. for tbal ;> logh and lene, 
Nelbjt DO trjpfa, for thej be eeldjn dene. 



Bpyng n» home no ^djr, nor no pdda wjne, 
For and thou do thaw thalt lure Cc7Bla eitne sad tojoe. 
But, .10. 

In the Hvl. MS. it is not Mcompttnied with the mnsical 
notes, as here; ttiey appeared of sufficient interest to be 
engraved for the present Tolume. 

P. 66, 1. 14. A ryitotyll, VergyU, An lUnuon to the popn- 
lai medieval legends of the philosopher and the poet, both 
of whom were there represented to have been seduced and 
deceived by the laix tex. 

P. 68, No. us. OfftheGjoyei. There is a song on the 
Bune subject, and in the same style, in tlie Blo&ne M8., fol. 
9, 1°, but differing in the words, with the exception of a 
phrase here and there. 

P. 75,L 18. A rkeryffare. This is a new instance of a 
eniious ezpnesion, of not unfirequent occurrence in tlie old 
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Enf^idi poets, for theezplutttiouof wbiohtlunader ii re- 
ferred to Mr. HaUiwell's Dietitmary of Arehaie and Pro- 
vincial Wordt, art. Cherry-fair. 

P. 89, No. Lxxiii. Another copy of thii wng ia piinted 
in the Rdi^ma Antigua, toL i, p. S48, from a HS. m the 
Libni; of I^mbeth Palace, No. 306 (in the printed cal>^ 
logne), foL 130, written in the fifteenth centurj. A» the 
TBiiBitdons between the two eopies are ouuddenble, I gire 
here the Ljunbeth eopj for the Mke of cd 



SoHe ba njM an kiMniM bow, 
}il a] thd be iwt » ; 

Saniebelewda, MinwaUbe ■tanuda, 
Go lebnwM *ber thd goo. 

Sum ba nyu, and aonu bs fimde, 
And KHoe be tuna j oadintcoidfl. 
And aanie cam taka brede of a man 
YitaDthaibaiutto,alc. 



And wme oftha^ ba duij lipe i 

Yit aU (faei ba not aoo. 
Sama ba lawda, etc. 
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He Ihmt sukde thii HHIge tall good, 

Cune oT tlia iioithe ind ths •olhern blade, 

And Kmewhot kjiie to Bobjn Hode ; 



F.91,No.LxziT. Thefollowiiigiinperfectcopyof thisTerj- 
curious ballad me printed by Bitsoa (Ancient Songi, p. 77) 
froinaM8.mtlieCott,oniAiiLibnu7,TitusA.xxTi,fol. 161, i*. 
nudet the aomeirhftt Bingul&r title of "LytjU th&nke." Rit- 
8011 oonjectuied rightly, u will be seen from mj copy, that 
some Btuizu were nnting at the beginmng; in bet his 
copy begins at the acTenth atanza of the ballad as preserved 
in the MS. in my posseesion. It will be seen that there are 
numeioiu and reiy conudeiable Tariations in the two eopieB. 



00 j» beffbn ba tvajne and twkTDe, 
Wjilj that jr< ba iwt lawjne, 

And I ■bill go boras and com tg^ne. 
To wilta what dolhe own ajie, 
Gode goijp, 

FiH 3jff bit bapp be d}d me we, 
A Ktrjft or to Qod m jght imia ma. 
37lta Mba that is aftrde letta bar Aaa, 
For that ia nowgbt ba Ibii lyra, 
Godegoajp. 

Tbdt aierjBhc of bam bnwgbt (bar dfKba, 
Sdid browgbt flobe aod aom brongbt lyaba. 
Qnod Margeij mAa than with ■ vjin, 

1 woM Ibat Fnnlulajna the batpai wara bare, 

Godegosp. 
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Anon ha begin to dnir owght hii bupa. 
Tha the gon jppus began to •Urls, 
The; calljd tba taffrnui to ^U Iha quaita j 
Ooodgoajp. 

Then lejd the gmjppiu ill in fen. 
Btnke np buper, and make goda then, 
And irhai Oat I goo. tat oi Den, 

To own ha[i]boodei make tliou no CboMl 
Qod goaup. 

Naj mutna, u molte I thaa, 

Ye aobaU nairjr be wnjeA ttot me ; 

1 bid leva bar dnle to be, 



Goedgeajp. 

Tbej C^Ued tbepottaa bf and br, 
Tb^ lett not Jbr DO eoata trnllr ; 
Tba haipyr iimke ope namlf , 
HuI tb^ nj^ onetbe blowe. 
Ooodgoajp. 

The; eette them dowiu, tbaj m;ght aa m 
The;ie l^gei Ihaj thought were paoTng 
TbC7 pofd the harper Inpe anm ttoie, 
And lette ai drjnlie aboagfat, 
Godegoajp. 

Heja the, taierneie, I praja the, 
Qo ^n the polleji Irgbtyl;, 
And Utte iu drrCn^iie bj and bj, 
And latte Ibe cupe goo laute ; 
Oood goajp. 
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Thia yt ths thowghl tlut goufpfus take, 
Odji Id the treks (hsj wjll nuiej milie, 
And all smidle diTiKikji the; vjJl foruke. 
And drrnke v jne of the be^ 
Good goijp- 

Sonw be k( (he tsTerne onyi in lli« veka, 
And Honw be IherB eveiT daj eko, 
And dlM ther hertes will be Hke, 
And gffib her boabondji ewyll »te. 
Ooodgos;;. 

When thej had dnmke uid mad them ^ad, 
And Omj achold rekjn. thejn tlu^ gad, 
Call (bej tSTenisre auoiie, tfaey bade, 
That we were iTghdy haia. 

Sood Boayp- 

I aware be Qod and by Mjmt Jayme, 
I wold ootte that onre ajre at bone. 

That we had Ihia game, 



Notte for foorty p«». 






Goodgoayp. 




Gadyr the >. 


Kteaadletteiuwfl 


ad. 


ADd lette D< 


goo borne by Inrca. 


• ende, 


Poidndwe 


mete DM with own 


■ &«>d 


Orlhalwe. 


»»b«De. 

Goodgoayp. 





EraiTebe of ben apend ^ at (he lait 
Alaa, colha S^acely, I am agaale, 
We lehall be aebent enyrhaiie. 



From the taTeme be (hey all gfflme, 
And everyche of bene acbewytho her wyedom, 
And Ibere ache teUytbe hn hiubend moDe, 
Shee had bene at the chynbe. 
Qodegoayp. 
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NOTES. 

Off ber weika the Ukjtbe uo kepp, 
Scbe Diute n for mum go lelqM, 
And elk for aggnji wyll •ehc wgp«, 
Scbe maf do weika wurcbe. 

Off bar ilepe wb<n teha dotbe nln, 

Put* in bej ttmi g*n icbs inkt. 
And cmwlhc her isTiniibia limwla tlu baks, 
Yff lo ben tbaf outba bad aijd. 
Goodgoajp. 

OfftbiapioM Imakaaonid, 
Becawia I will ban innaan to ba 117 Wnai; 
ftt then davoajoa the; wold aand 
A penf foito diToka at lbs and. 
Gode goajp. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Whatever uncertainty may yet exist, as to the 
proper claeaficatioo of man in animated nature ; 
there can be little doubt that he is, and Irom the 
earliest ages has been, a drinking animal. AIlu- 
Bione to his bibulous propensities appear in the 
most sacred, the most ancient books; and the 
histories of all lands afford ezAmples. Unfoi> 
tunately the precept^ " avoid wine, wherein there 
is excesB," has been repeatedly foi^otten. The 
moat polished nations of antiquity, revelling in 
the choicest liquors, have erred in this, as much 
as the rudest savages on the first introduction to 
them of " fire-water." It will be necessary, how- 
ever, to confine oiur observations to the drinking 
habits of our own country, and of these, even to 
give but a sketch — a sample, and not a full draught. 
The Celtic nations appear to have been gene- 
rally addicted to drinking; and the ancient 
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BritoDB, aa well of this as of other ori^n, formed 
no exception to the rule, — ale and mead being the 
principal drinks; for wine, probably, was scarcely 
known until afler the establishment of the 
Homans in the island. Their feasts sometimes 
lasted for several days ; our worthy slightiy-clad 
predecessors continuing tbeir amusement as long 
as provimons and liquors lasted. The Anglo- 
Saxons not only emulated, but exceeded them in 
their drinking propensities ; and drank largely in 
honour of their gods, at their religions festivals. 
However, this is not remarkable, when we recol- 
. lect that afler a well-spent life here, according to 
their notions,—!, e., fighting, drinking, and com- 
mitting breaches of eeveral of the commandments, 
that would have made them objects of wonder in 
any modern police courts, — they were to be re- 
warded in the Valhalla, with the privilege of 
fighting all the live-long day, and feasting every 
night on Scrymer, a great boar, drinking mead 
and beer at discretion, out of the skulls of their 
slmn enemies; — a constancy of entertunment, 
more to be wondered at than followed in the pre- 
sent excitement-seeking age. After the intro- 
duction of Christianity, they merely varied their 
habits of intemperance ; drinking large draughts 
at their religious festivals in honour of our Saviour, 
the Vir^n Mary, the Apostles, and other Saints. 
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Archbiebop Boniface, in the righth ceotuiy, 
obeerring on llie prevEdence of drunkennes§, more 
than insinuates that some of the bieHopB, instead of 
preventing it, were themeelTes partakers in the 
-vice. King Edgar, in the middle of the tenth 
centnry, it is said, was the inventor of the fashion 
of fixing iron ladles, or cups, to the side of every 
fount^n and well, for the benefit of the thirsty 
waj-farer, as we see etill attached to many of our 
public pumps. He, also, first directed that the 
vintners should keep vessels, with p^;fl, or pine 
of metal at certain distances, infiicting a penalty 
on any one who drank more than from one peg 
to another : though some acooonts state, that if a 
person exceeded or fell short of euoh limit, he 
waa to try i^^in for the next p^. Hence, per- 
haps, the phrase, of one being a peg too low, 
when out of spirits, as if wanting another drink 
to rouse bim. Anselm's canon, at the commence- 
ment of the twelfth century, forbidding priests 
to go to drinking bouts, or drink to pegs, no 
doubt had reference to some such coetom, which 
would frequently induce drunkenness. Edgar's 
ordinance was, however, to promote temperance ; 
and if Amphytrion had not long previously intro- 
duced the mixture of wine and water, Edgar was 
worthy of the invention. Hoops, in quart pota, 
are stud to have been for a similar purpose, that 
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each man should take his hoop ; and one of Jack 
Cade's intended reforms was, that the three-hooped 
pot should have ten hoops. 

The Anglo-Normans were, at first, a more 
sober people than the previous occupiers of the 
couDtry, but soon adopted, in full, their couTivial 
habits, and became most luxurious in their feasts, 
though quantity, more than great variety, was a 
characteristic of their entertiunments. At the 
marriage feast of Richard Earl of Cornwall, in 
1243, there were thirty thousand dbhes: and the 
enormous bill of fare at the installation of George 
Neville, Archbishop of York, two centuries later, 
(1466) has been often cited; with its one hundred 
and four oxen, one thousand sheep, two diousand 
pigs, five hundred stags, bucks, and roes, twenty- 
two thousand five hundred and twelve fowls of 
different sorts, two hundred and four cranes, four 
hundred heronshaws, twelve porpoises and seals, 
three hundred tuns of ale, one hundred tuns of 
wine, and one pipe of ipocrasse. This exuberant 
feasting seems to have continued down to the 
time of Elizabeth; when chines of beef and mut- 
ton, with beer and wine, constituted an estab- 
lished breakfast for ladies of quality. About this 
time the feasts, however, seem to have been 
under better arrangement, and of a somewhat 
more polished form. There were some strange 
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dishes, also, according to oar notions of choice 
edibles; as cranes, gulls, puffins, curlews, Bwans, 
ooDgors, seals, porpoises, etc. 

It is proper to observe, that previous to the 
reign of Elizabeth, the vice of drunkenness had, 
from the time of its culmination under the An- 
glo-Norman kings, gradually abated, until the 
English had acquired the character of being the 
most sober of the northern nations; but now, 
during the wars in the Netherlands, they again 
learnt immoderate drinking, and the pracUce soon 
spread in their own country, and the citizens 
spent much of their time at taverns. Our early 
dramatic writers abound in allusions to such habits; 
and in King James's reign England seems agun 
to have obtained the pre-eminence in toping. He 
himself was fond of strong, heady drinks, as 
Frontignac, Canary, high-country wiue, tent wine, 
and Scottish ale ; but could carry it off well, 
and surpassed even bis doughty relation the Dane. 

" logo. And let me the cauakiQ cliuk^clink, 
And let me the canakin clink ; 

A soldier's a man, 0, man'a life's but a Hpan^ 
Whj then let a soldier drink. 
Ceutio. Tore hea.Ten, on excellent song. 
logo. I learned it ia England, wKere indeed thej are moat 
potent in potting ; ;our Dane, ;oui Oermsn, and jma 
swag-bellied HoUandec — driikk, hoa ! — are Dothing to yoox 
English. 
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Oauio. Ib tout Engliihnutii go exquisite in bis drinldngt 

la^. Why, he drioki you witt fiwility, your Dane dead 

dmnk ; he sweatB not to overthrow your Almoin ; he gives 

your Holhmder a vomit, ere the next pottle can be filled." 

{OtheUa, il, 3.) 

See another example, from the Captain, by 
Beanmont and Fletcher, iii, 2. 

" Lodovieo. Are the Euglithmen such stuhbom drinken 1 
Ptw. Kot a leak at sea 

Can suck more liquor; you shall have their children 
duisten'd in mull'd sack, and at five years old 
Able to knock a Dane down." 

There is a curious account handed down to us, 
ofsomeoarousalsat court, in 1606 (when Christian 
the IVth, of Denmark, paid a visit), which were 
carried to a great exceBS, even the ladies being 
overcome, in the exuberance of their loyalty. On 
one occasion, there was a sort of masque, or 
representation of King Solomon and the visit of 
the Queen of Sheba. The King of Denmark, who 
personated Solomon, having, from some unknown 
authority, conceived that wine and wisdom were 
synonymous, had, at least, imbibed a large portion 
of the former, while the Queen of Sheba had also 
indulged in an extra portion of nectar. She 
advanced to offer her gifts of wine, jelly and 
cakes to him ; — the learned pedant James 
having, probably, ascertained that these were 
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classically correct presents ; — unfortunately, ovei> 
come by zeal and wine, the lady stumbled at the 
feet of the king, and threw her gifls indis- 
criminately over him, to the great detriment of 
his fancy dress. Nothing daunted by &is, the 
representative of Solomon would dance with the 
Queen of Sbeba; hut here he in his turn was 
overcome, and fell also, and was obliged to be 
carried to bed by the sympathizing courtiers. 
Some ladies, who represented Futh, Hope, 
Charity, Victory, and Peace, in the pageant,— such 
characters having been con»dered to have accom- 
panied the Queen of Sheba in her visits — would 
not be out-done by their mbtress ; they were all 
sti^gering, and were obliged to retire from the 
court revels, for a time, under the eflrects of 
temporary indisposition. They mani^ things 
better now. The feasts of that period had become 
very extravagant and luxurious; and, except in 
not having an untranslateable fomgn name, some 
of ^e dishes might equal any of modem times,' 
always reserving the celebrated dish, crawfish a 
la Sampayo, attained by Mona. Soyer. Massinger 
mentions : — 

" their pies of carps' tongues. 

Their pheasants drench'd in ambergris, the carcases 
Of three fat wethers bruised for gravj, to 
Make sauce for a single peacock. 
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— " three suckii^ pigs Mrred up in & diafa, 

Ta'en from the saw u loon u fiuiow'd, 
A fbrtnii^t fed with dates, and muskadine, 
Th&t stood mj' master in twenty marks apiece, 
Beside the puddings in their bellies, made * 
Of 1 know not what." fl%e City Madam, ii, l.J 

Gervaae Markham, in his English House-wife, 
after deBcribing the arranging of great feasts 
in the same reign, ^ves directions for a more 
hamb]e one, wherein the first course (there being 
three) should consist of thirty-two dishes, in- 
cluding a chine of beef, a pig, a goose, a swan, 
8 turkey, and a haunch of venison roasted ; and 
the ordering will be " both frugal in the splendor, 
contentment to the guest, and much pleasure and 
delight to the beholder." 

In the time of Charles the First and the 
Commonwealth, the habits of the Cavalier party 
and of the Puritans, were quite opposed to each 
other; the former, when they had the means, 
indulging in luxurious living, and frequently 
sinking into debauchery ; while the latter affected 
temperance and frugality, even to prudery; 
though there were occasional back-slidings — as 
where shall there not be? The court of Charles 
the Second was not a temperate one, but it was 
liberal, not addicted exclusively to any one 
particular vice, and excess in drinking was included 
in the catalogue. It may be observed that the 
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conrt leaven generally pervaded a large portion 
of society. The reigns immediately following Oie 
Revolution ehowed some improvement in these 
matters ; and further than these it is not necessary 
to refer for the purposes of this Introduction. 
It may, however, be observed, that the habits of 
excess in drinking, in general society, till within but 
a few years back, are in the recoUecUon of many, 
and even still exist in some parts, where man 00 
debases his faculties, as to render himself unfit to 
associate with the ^rer, the more graceful, and- 
the purer portion of our race, and becomes a boon 
companion for such as " Happy Jerry " the gjn- 
drinking mandril of Ezetei>change, when Exeter- 
change was. Happily our court now affords an 
illustrious example to follow ; and at our feasts, 
intellectual intercourse has superseded the grosser 
pleasures of the bottle, — a name to prevent the 
abuse of which, the talented George Cmikshank 
has, by his admirable work on the subject, lent 
his powerful fud. 

The principal liquors in use amongst the early 
inhabitants of our country, were ale, beer, and 
mead. In some of the earliest Welsh laws, we 
find the steward of the king's household had as 
much of every cask of plain ale, as he could reach 
with his middle finger dipped into it ; and as much 
of every cask of ale with spiceries, as he 
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oonld reach with the Koond joint of his middle 
finger. The Welsh, as at present, were famed 
for their ale; the Anglo-Saxons dividing the 
olasaea of that liquor into mild ale, clear al^ 
and Welsh ale. Ale, indeed, may be considered 
a national drink, and has preserved its repn- 
tAtion to the present time, although not eo 
aristocratic as formerly. Several places in the 
kingdom have, for a long series of years, preserved 
the reputation of peculiar skill in making this 
liquor. In ancient times it stood forward boldly 
at the royal tables, but now modestly retiree to 
the side-board ; often has it been the subject of 
parliamentary attention and interference ; and the 
ale-brewer in the 15th century could not sell his 
ale, without the fear of the "cukkyng stole" and 
pillory, until the ale-taster had pronounced it good 
and "abill for mannys body.^' In the time of 
Henry VIII, ale continued one of the principal 
drinks, and the stock that Queen Elizabeth 
possessed, bore a large proportion to the wines in 
her cellar. At this time the beer was divided into 
dngle beer, or small ale, double beer, double-double 
beer, and dagger ale, which was particularly sharp 
and strong. There was also a choice kind, brewed 
principally by the higher classes, called March 
ale, from its being made in that month, which was 
scarcely fit for the table until two years old. A 
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cup of choice ale with spices and sugar, and some- 
tjmes a toast, stirred up with a sprig of rosemary, 
was a draught for a queen. 

Adam. " AUrk you, air, » pot of ale consiata of f6iir parts, 
imprimis the ftle, the tout, the ginger, uid the nutmeg." 
(Looking Olaufor Lofidon and England. Qreene.) 
Bat ereu now roguish brewers and tapsters would 
adulterate. " Let me see thee froth and lime," as 
mine Host of the Grarter says to Bardolph : and 
there is a story of old Heywood, bdng asked by a 
person in whose beer the hop preponderated at the 
expense of the malt, whether it was not well 
bopped ? replying, " It is very well hopt, but if it 
had hopt a little further, it had bopt into the 
water." Derby ale seems to have been one of 
the choice ales at this time : Sir Lionel Bash, in 
Green's Tu Quoque, says, " I have sent my 
daughter this morning as far as Pimlico to fetch 
a draught of Derby ale, that it may fetch a colour 
in her cheeks" ; a strange errand this would now 
be thought for a knight's daughter, and leaving it 
an open question whether the walk or the ale was 
to fetch the colour. There was also a strong kind 
of ale called "huff-cap." Another name for strong 
ale seems to have been " nippitate," — 
" Pompiano. Ky father oft wilt tell me of a drink 
In England found, and nipitato call'd. 
Which driveth all the sorrow itota jour hoarts. 
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Jiciph. lad;, 'tis true ; jou need not la; ;our lips 
To better nipitato than there ia." 
— (En'^^ of the Burair^ PeoU, iv, 2.) 

It 18 further described in another play, — 

" Well fare England, whore tlie poore maj have a 

pot of ale for a penny ; firesh ale, firme ale, oappie ale, 
nippitate ale." — The Weakett gott to the WaB. 

There was also a mixture of ale with spirits, called 
"hum." Bra^et was a compound of ale, honey, 
and pepper. Chaucer says of the carpenter's 
wife, — 

** Bit mouUk waa aweete as bnigat ia oi meth, 
Or hoord of apples, layd in Ha; or belh." 

As before-mentioDed, mead or methegliu was 
also one of the earliest drinks; the mead-maker 
was the eleventh officer in rank in the royal 
household, and the steward had as much of every 
cask of mead as he could reach with the first joint 
of his middle finger. It waa the companion of 
ale at the royal tables for many generations. The 
clerk Absolon sent to the carpenter's wife, when 
he wished to cause a favorable impression, — 

"piment, methe, and spiced ale, 

And wafres piping hot out of the glede." 

lo the time of Sir Thopas, Chaucer allows him 
some ginger-bread with his mead : 
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" Thej set him Gnt the Bwete wine, 
And mode ek« in a mawliiw 

And iDjal spiceiie, 
Of gmger-breftd duit wu full fine 
Of licores and ake comiue, 
With gugar that ia trie."* 

By the time of Queen Elizabeth it had gradually 
fallen into comparative disuse, and did not keep 
auch high company, though etill frequently men- 
tioned by writera of the age. Vecchio in the 
Chances (Fletcher), when aeeuming the character 
of a magician, has aa invocatioii or song, com- 
mencing, — 

"By old claret I enlarge thee, 
Bj Canaij thus I cbaige thee, 
B; Britain Uatthewglin, and Feter, 
Appear, and answer me in metre J" — (Act v, sc. 3.) 

Mr. Dyce, in a note on this passage, states a fao- 
<»ful account given by Taylor in his Drinke and 
Welcome, of metheglin having been so called from 
one Mathew Glinn, the supposed inventor of it, 
who was master of a targe stock of bees, and 
discovered this method of making their labours 
profitable. However, this etymology of Taylor 
is probably more jocular tium just, as we have 



* It may be observed that all the extracts from Chaucer 
ire from Mr. Wrilght's Taluable edition for the Percy Society. 
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seen that in the early i^;es every man in royal 
establishments had his mead, a practice some time 
unce obsolete. Even to the end of the seven- 
teenth century, however, methegUn was not dis- 
carded &om convinal meetiaga ; for Poor RohttCs 
Almanack, 1699, singing of ^e good things of 
Christmas, as plum-porridge, farmity, minced pies, 
Bwon, etc., adds, 

" And then Btrong beer. 

For to wast down all this good chear ; 
Yea, In some houaea there's no l&ck 
Of briak neat claret, epritely Back, 
Metheglin, cider, and Btout perry, 
Witit other liquors to make merrj." 

Choice mead may also still be sometimes met 
with. There was a mixture, called Obami, oc- 
casionally mentioned, which is sud to have been 
a preparation of mead and spices. 

" Carmen 

Are got into the yellow starch, and chimney eweepera 
To their tobacco and strong waters, hum, 
Menth and Obami."— TA* DtvU U an Aa, i, 1. 

Morat was another ancient preparation of mead, 
being diluted with the juice of mulberries, and 
was a choice liquor, confined to the tables of the 
great ; the claret-drinkers, as we may call them, 
of the age. Another driok, of the same rank, was 
pigment or pyment, a compound of honey, wine. 
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and spiceries, Had a great &vourite ia the early 
romances. 

" Men broughte bred, withouten bort, 
VenjBOU, craneB, and ^ood lost, 
Pjment, claire, uid drynkes Ijthe ; 
King Bichaid bad liem al be biythe." 

Richard Co«r de Lion, 3479-82. 

Many other examples might be given. In the 
old French romances it was sometimes called Fin 
du cottcher. Hippocras is a drink coQBtantly 
mentioned, from the early ages to the seventeenth 
century ; and this with the clarr^ of the old 
writers, and garbiofilac, were preparations of wine 
with spices. Henry the Third, previous to one 
of his Christmas feasts, directed the keepers of 
his wines, at York, to deliver to Robert de Monte 
PesBulano two tons of white wine, to mi^e gar- 
hiofilac, and one ton of red wine, to make claret 
for the king's own use. A bottle of hippocras was 
occasionally a new year's gift to Queen Elizabeth; 
who seems to have accepted every thing, from 
a fat goose upwards : and also to her successor, 
James. Aristippus, the philosopher, in the play 
of that name, by Randolph, says, " Sack, claret, 
Malmesey, white-wine, and hypocras, are your 
five predicables, and tobacco your individuum." 
Nichols, in his Illustrations of Literature, ii, 437, 
cites a passage in " The I^oovery of a London 
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Monater, called the Black Dog of Newgate, 161 2," 
including hippocrae, in a list of popular drinks: 
"Room for a customer, quoth I, So in I went, 
where I found English, Scotish, Welch, Irish, 
Dutch, and French, in several roome: some 
drinking tiic neat wine of Orleans, some the Gaa- 
cony, some the Bordeaux; there wanted neither 
sherry, sack, nor cfaamoco, maligo, nor peeter 
seemine, amber>coIoured candy, nor liquorish 
ipocras, brown beloved baabtrd, fat aligant, or any 
quick-spirited liquor, that might draw their wits 
into a circle, to see the devil by imagination." 

The variety of wines used in this country, from 
the settlement of the Bomans, — before whose arrival 
here it was perhaps scarcely known — to the present 
day, is very great, and may surprise those who 
have never paid any attention to the subject; 
especially such as modem Claret, Burgundy, and 
Champagne drinkers, who may be ignorant of the 
&ct, that there are as many names, nearly, for 
these wines as there are separate vineyards, and 
who in their simplicity confound Beaune with 
Cloe-vougeot, and gooseberry wine with Sillery. 
So, in the lists of ancient wines, no doubt they 
oilen differed but little, except in name; each 
town or district giving its appellation to its own 
growth of wine, though many agreed nearly in 
quality and flavour. A curious specimen of 
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vinoos nomenclature, of about the ttiirteeuth 
oeutury, will be found in La BatailU de» Vint, 
(Barhman FaUiaux par M4on, i, 153), closing 
with a BOmewhat- contemptuoua remark relative 
to a parcel of unnamed winee. 

" Premiera m&uda 1e Tin de Qj^n ; 

Ce n'estoit pu cerroise dTpro, 

Tin d'AuBsai et de U Mmiswle, 

Tin d'Aimi et de U Bocele, 

Pe Saintes et de TaiUeborc, 

De Melang et de Treneborc, 

Tin de Palme, vin de Plesence, 

Tin d'Espaigne, vin de Provence, 

De Montpcdlier et de Nerbone, 

De Bediera et de Quarquassona, 

De MoBMC, de S. Meljon, 

Tin d'Orchise et de 8. Ton, 

Tin d'Orliens et vin de Jargueil. 

Tin de Meulent, Tin d'Argentueil, 

Tin de SoiBsonti, Tin d'AuTiler, 

Tin d'Eepemai le Bacbelei, 

Tin de Seiane et de Sept-moig, 

Tin d'Anjou et de Qaetinoig, 

D'Taoudun, de Chaatel-Raoul, 

Et Tins de Trie la bardoul. 

Tin de NeverB, Tin de Sancene, 

Tin de Tetdelai, Tin d'Auf uerre, 

De Tomiere et de FlaTingni, 

De 8. Poichain, de SaTingni, 

Tin de Cbabliea et de Biaune, 

Un Tin qui n'est mie trop jaune, 

Plus est vert que corne du buef : 



Toz les autros n 
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According to the " Gossips' Song," giTcn here- 
after from the Chester plays. Malmsey was known 
before the flood; but this may be considered pro- 
blematical. We have the highest authority that 
Noah was the inventor of wine, and it was in 
use among all the great nationa of antiquity: the 
Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Persians, the 
Greeks (who adopted for their symposia the 
phrase, i Tift, ij anOt' — "drink or begone") — the 
£omans, etc. 

After the introduction of wine into England, 
it seems to have been of native, as well as of 
foreign growth, as we have accounts of extensive 
vineyards; and the larger moDasteries, when estab- 
lished here, generally had vineyards attached to 
them, and the inmates were good judges of crea- 
ture comforts, as why should they not have been, 
as they then headed the tide of science and learning. 
It is probable, however, that the home-made wines 
were inferior to those imported. On the entry 
of the Normans into England, and the increased 
connexion consequently with France, the impor- 
tation of foreign wines was probably much in- 
creased ; and the marriage of Henry the Second 
with Eleanor, am] her rich lands in the south of 



^ In Aristippus, before mentioned, the motto ii 
m is referred to, as, " Eipathi, h&pathi." 
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France tended to facilitate the introduction of the 
choicest Borts. The early romances name some 
of the most faehionable, and give curious eztunples 
of manne», according to our present notions. In 
"Sir Degrevant," the lady goes to the pantry 
and kitchen for dtunties for the knight; such aa 
"a Bcheld of a wylde swynne, haatelettus in 
galantyne, plovers, curlew/' etc., and " ryche she 
tbam drewe, Vemage and Crete"; also, "boliie 
the Boche and the Keyn, and the good Malveayn.'' 
On another occasion, it appears, the knight had 
been fighting like a bear, and no doubt required 
these little attentions. In " The Squyr of Lowe 
Degre," the list of drinks is more extensive. 
" Ye alkali liave rumney and malmesyne. 

Both Tpociasse, and vemage fijne, 

Mount rose and vjzie of Qreke, 

Both algrade, and respice ek«, 

Antioche, and bastards, 

Pjment aUo, and gatnarde ; 

Wjne of Qreke, and muacadell. 

Both dare, pTmeut, and Bochell. 

The reed your stomache to defje, 

And pottee of oeey sett jou bje." 
Vemage is Dan Johan's favourite wine in the 
Schipmanne'e Tale (Canterbury Tales, 14481-3.) 
" With him brought he a jubbe of MotveBie, 

And eek another ful of wjn vernage, 

Aud Tolaatjn, as ay was his usage," 
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Wine of Lepe, however, " that ib to selle in 
Fleet Street or in Chepe," aeems to have been one 
of themost dangerous winee mentioned byCbaucer, 
producing those Bingulareffecta that are occasionally 
attributed to wines of the present day. 

" Thig wyn of Spayne crepith subtilj 
In other wjnea growyng faste by, 
Of vhich ther rieeth such fumosit^, 
Th&t whan a mas hath dronke draughtas thie. 
And weneth that he b« at horn in Chepe, 
He is in Spayne, right at the toun of Lepe, 
Nought at the Bocbel, ne at Buideaux toun." 
—{TAe Pardonera T<de, 13980-6.] 

In the ordinances of the household of George 
Duke of Clarence, afterwords drowned in a butt 
of Malmsey, and of whose dream, just previous to 
his death, our immortal Shakespeare gives ao 
grand a description, the following sweet wines 
are named: "Intyre malvesie, romenay, osey, 
bastard muscadelle." 

This MaJmaey, or Malvesy, was a favorite wiae, 
and if the same as our Malmsey, is grateful to 
many palates yet : but there must have been for^ 
merly a great consumption of it, as we find in an 
act of Richard the Third, complaining of a reduc- 
tion in the contents of the butts of Malmsey, 
then recently imported, that great plenty was 
wont to be brought in. Barclay, in hie second 
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eclogue, refers to the sweetneea and fragrance of 
this, and some other winee — 

" la the meone Beaaon olde wine and dearly bought, 
Before thj presence shall to th; prince be bronght, 
Whose KmeU and odour so swete and marrelom 
With fotgrant wtoot inbaumeth all the house ; 
Ab Muacadell, Caprike, Romne; and Malvesj, 
From Gene brought, from Greece or Husgarj ; 
Suche Bhall he drinke ; Buche shall to him be brought."* 

It is included in the household stores of Henry 
YIU and Elizabeth, and in many noble houses 
of their times, and frequently mentioned by our 
early dramatic writers, — valuable anthorities for 
the manners of their day. Harrison, in his de- 
scription of England, after stating that brawn 
was " a great peece of service at the table, from 
November untill Februarie be ended ; but chie6ie 
in the Christmas time"; adds, "because it is 
somewhat hard of digestion, a draught of Malvesie, 
bastard, or muscadel, is asuallie droonke after it, 
where either of them are convenientlie to be had. 
Jacques, in The Wotaan'e Prize, by Fletcher, 
iv, 2, in allusion to this cnstom, talks of his " two 
rundlets of muscadel, those two cannons, to bat- 
ter brawn withal at Christmas." Gervase Mark- 



* See Introduction to " The Cy tezen and Uplondyshiu 
Percy Society'e edition, by Mr. Fairholt. 
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h«m {The English Sowsewi/e, p. 162), aays, "your 
iDUecadine and Malmeeys are of tniuij parte of 
Italy, Greece, and some epeciall islands." TLis 
muBcadine, or' muRCatell, so frequently found in 
conjunction with Malmsey, and in many of the 
eame royal and noble cellars, ia stated to have 
been a wine of Crete, and so called from its flavor 
of musk. Petruchio's behaviour at his marriage 
with Katherine, when he 

" Quttflf'd off the muscadell, 

And threw the eopa &U in the Beiton's iace," 
ia familiar to alL Muscadine with eggs, is a 
drink frequently referred to, and the wine was 
apparently of a nourishing or strengthening nature. 
" A man may batten there in a week only, with 
hot loaves and butter, and a lusty cup of musca- 
dine and sugar at breakfast, though he make never 
a meal all the month after." (Perkm Warheck, 
iv, 2.) Henry VIII, as well as the luxurious 
Cardinal, were good judges of wine no doubt, and 
could cull the market: there is a letter from 
Thomas Allen to Lord Shrewsbury, 1517, stating, 
" As Allan King shews unto me, there were two 
vessels of muscadine wine, which were good ; the 
King had the one, my Lord Cardinal the other." 
(Lodge's lUustraiuma, i, 37.) There was a red 
muscadine, of high quality, called Aleatico, of a 
purple colour, and luscious flavour, produced at 
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Montepuldano, etc. Having given a liat of 
ancient winee from a Frencli poem of the 
thirteenth century, we may compare it with a 
catalogue in a curious old Engliah one, of the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, (1508), 
" Colyn BlowboUe'a TestamentJ" (See Halliwell's 
Niigw Foetiece, and notea to Sir Degrevavt, 
Thamt<m Romances.) 

" And what with geBtes and with EOTTsiuiteB eke, 
I trow their shulbe an honest felowship ; 
Sauf first of all thej shall have new bake bouiu, 
With strong ale brueu in iattea and in tonnes, 
Pjng, drai^oU, and the braget ffue, 
Methe, mathebru, and matbeljnge, 
Rede wjn, the claret and the white, 
With teynt, and Aljcaunt, in whom I delite ; 
Wyn TjYBTB, and wyn sake also, 
Wyne of Langdoke and of Otliaunce therto, 
Sengle bere, and othir that is dwobile, 
Which causith the brajn of man to trouble ; 
Spruce beer, and the beer of Hambur, 
Wbiche makjth oft tyme^ men to stambur ; 
Malma^yei, Tires, and Bumneya, 
With Caperikis, Campletes, and Osueys, 
Temuge, Crete, and R&spays also, 
Whippett and Pyngmedo, that ben lawyers therto : 
And I will have also wyne de Ryne, 
With new mwd Clarye, that is good and fjne, 
Muscadell, Terantyne, and Bastard, 
With Ypocras and Pyment comyng afterwards. 
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And as foi roete I will that goo qujt^ 
For I had aerer thereiii grete djlite, 
So that I myjt hare diynke at my will, 
Good ale ox wyne my bdy for to fiUe." 

This may, perhaps, be scarcely considered a list 
for tiie more aristocnitic tables; but in the 
Interlude of the Four Elementi, of about the same 
date, the tavemer, in answer to a question by 
Sensual Appetyte, if he had " any good wyne", 
^vee him the following, which may be considered 
more select, and reminds us somewhat of that 
before given from the Sqayr of Low Degree, 

" Ye sliall have Spayneehe wyne and Gascoyn, 
BoBe colonre, whyt, claret, lampyon. 
Tyre, capryck, and malTesyne, 
Btk, napyce, alycaunt, romney, 
Qreke, ipocraBe, new made clary, 
Bucho as ye nerer had ; 
For yf ye drynke a draught or too, 
Tt wyll make you, or ye thena go, 
Sy gogges body sterke madde 1" 

The Gascoign wine was a principal ingredient 
in a celebrated composition of the sixteenth 
century, celled Aqua compoeita, for which the 
following is the receipt, inserted for the benefit of 
any who wbh to try it, as its virtues were stated 
to be almost miraculous: — " A gallon of Gascoign 
wine, with an infusion of ginger, galingale, caino- 
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mOe, cinnamon, Dutmega, grains, clovfla, inace> 
aDiae seeds, fennel seeds, caraway seeds, etc." — ' 
{Privy Purse Expenses of Prineets Mary, by 
Madden, 208, n.) It was a favorite wine. Prisina, 
in Mother Sombie, ii, 5, in the end of the six- 
teenth century, gives his opinion: "The old time 
was a good time ; ale was an ancient drink, and 
accoanted of our ancestors authentical. Gascoign 
wine was a liquor for a lord ; sack, a medicine for 
the sick ; and I may tell yoa, he that had a cup 
of red wine to his oysters was hoisted in the 
queen's subsidy book." 

It is curious how prone every one is to be 
laudator temporis acti. We prtuae the olden 
times, though we should be very sorry to exchange 
our modem comforts for what we call ancient 
hospitality, or to give up the privilege of freely 
discussing state secrets, — no matt«r how ignorant 
ofthe subject,— and return to the times of the Sie 
voio, ticjubeo, of the sovereign. Were any one 
to prefer the arbitrary rule of Henry the Eighth, 
or the despotic government of Elizabeth, with 
all their ancient customs, to the mild and en- 
lightened sway of Victoria, he must be a moat 
determined antiquarian. When we get back to 
Elizabeth, we find, as above, the same reference 
to olden times, and so back from stage to stage, 
until we are puzzled to find the starting point. 
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However, thie, if followed up, would involTe a dis- 
sertation quite out of character, 

la early time^ it eeems, the French preferred 
the wine of Orleans to odier wines, and scarcely 
drank any other. As early as the beginning of 
the eleventh century, Henry the First of France 
laid in a lai^ stock, previous to commencing a 
cvnptugn. In the fifteenth century it continued 
to be prized, and at the commencement of the 
sixteenth "le vin Franfois et de Bourgogne," 
were sold for " deox sols le pot, et le plus excel- 
lent d'Orleans deux sols six deniere, ou trois sols 
au plus." — C Vaux de Vire de BataeUn, 69, n.) A 
wine of Bcnues, in Bretagne, was not so favoured ; 
for there was an anecdote told before Francis the 
First, of a dog who unluckily eat a grape near 
Beones, which affected its stomach so sharply, 
that it turned round in great wrath and barked 
ag^st the vine, by way of revenge. 

Alegant, or Alicant, a Spanish wine, sud to 
have been made of mulberries near Alicant, was 
formerly in repute. Yerdea, a Tuscan wine made 
in the vicinity of Florence, and taking its name 
from its colour inclining to green, was apparently 
a choice beverage, and perhaps but little imported 
into this country ; the following speech, applied to 
the younger and foppish brother, alludes to it as 
a traveller's privilege — 
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" And ronit thu piece of ignonnoe be popp'4 up, 
BecauM't can kiu the huid, uid cij, ' Sweet Udy' 1 
Sftj, it had been at Rome, and seen the relica. 
Drank your Tardea wine."~7H^ Mda- BroOtr, ii, 1. 
When the anlncky Homer, the armourer, ia 
about to fight the appreotice Peter, hia aeigb- 
bonrs make him drunk, by pressing on him too 
much good cheer ; so that without hazarding any 
opinion on the justice, or otherwise of hie cause, 
we are not much astonished at the result of the 
combat. Chameco is one of the drinks profiered, 
said to have been a sweet wine, made at a village 
of that name, near Lisbon. 

" Here, neighboui Homer, I drink to~jron in a cnp of 
Back. And fear not, neighbour, jou shall do well enough. 
" And hoe, neighbour, here's a cup of Chameco. 
" And here's » pot of good double beer, neighbour : 
drink, and fear not your man. 

" Let it come, i' &ith, and I'll pledge you all ; and a fig 
for Peter !"— fflfjwy F/, Part II, ii, 3. 

fiheoish wines are frequently mentioned, and 
the unfortunate Sobert Greene died afler a 
surfeit of Bhenish and red-henings. Back-rack 
(Backarach) occasionally mentioned, was a wine 
of this class. 

" 111 go afore, and have the bonfire made, 
Hy fire-works, and fiap-dragons, and good back-rock : 
With a peck of little fishes, to drink down 
In healths to this day !" — Tit Beggar't Bvtk, t, 2. 
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There wae an inferior liqaor, or mixture, gene- 
rally named with implied reprobation, as the title 
denotes, Balderdash. John Buacle says, the Welsh 
have the word Baldwridd, to describe the bar- 
barism of conf\ised tongues, as at the confusion of 
Babel i from which word, and Das, is derived 
Balderdash, signifying, strictly, a heap of confused 
or barbarous words; hence applied to a poor class, 
or mixture of wines. 

" It is ^ainBt mj freehold, my inheritance. 
My Magna Chorta, eor lat^eat, 
To drink such baldeidash, or bonnj-clabber !" 
—The New Irm, i. 1. 

Bouny clabber, or clabbore, whatever it may be, 
is named in Perkin Warheck, iii, 2, in conjunction 
with usquebaugh. 

The Clarr6, or Claret, frequently mentioned in 
the sixteenth century, appears to have been a 
mixture of wine, spices, and honey; but the 
French Claret wine was also imported and much 
used, and was probably the wine frequently se- 
lected for the running conduits, on great 
occasions: as for instance, when Prince Arthur 
married Katherine, afterwards Henry the Kighth^a 
first wife; according to Arnold, "at the west door, 
of Powles, was made a costlew paget, renning wyn, 
red Claret and whit, all the day of the marriage." 
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So mnch has been already written about 
Sack, that it would be useless to dwell on the 
subject hwe, or to discuss, whether it was, or 
was not. Sherry; though tbe'balance of evidence 
seems agunst it It is s^d to have been first 
mentioned in the twenty-third of Henry the 
Eighth, when a r^ulation was made, that no 
Malmseys, Bomineis, Sackes, nor other sweet 
wines, should be sold for more than three pence 
a quart; but this, at all events, proves that sack 
was previously known. Falstaff {Sir John Sad 
and Sugar) with whom this wine is so intimately 
associated, calls it Sherris-sack ; and Gervase 
Markham, in The English Hovtewifa, p. 162, says, 
" Your beat Sackes are of Seres, in Spaine, your 
smaller of Gralicia and Portugall: your strong 
Sackes are of the islands of the Canaries." The 
Canary Sack was sometimes called sweet Sack, to 
distinguish it from the other, which was a dry 
or sec wine. By some of the early ordinances of 
James the First's household, it seems that he 
considered this wine fit only for the higher classes; 
as it is directed that the seijeant of the cellar be 
allowed twelve gallons of the Spanish wines, 
called Sack, dtuly; and that it be used for the 
nobility and people of accounti and not for 
people of meaner class, who had got into the 
habit of using it. 
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Bastard is another wioe of frequent recurrence; 
it was a eweetiah wine, from Spdn, of which 
there were two sorts, white and brown. 

Another choice liquor, with a somewhat eccen- 
tric name, was Peter-see-me — 
" Welcome, poet, to our ging ; 

M&ke ihjmes, we'll give thee reuon ; 
Canary bees thj brain shall Bting, 

Mull-sack did ne'er speak treason ; 
Peter-see-me sball wash thy noul, 
And Malaga glasses fox thee," 
— /Spanish Otpiy, iii, 1, by Middleton and Rowley. 
This wine, or rather Pedro-Ximenes, according 
to HeadersoD {History of Wines, 193), was so 
called from a grape imported from the banks of 
the Rhine by one Pedro Simon ; and was one of 
the richest and most delicate of Malaga wines, 
resembling very much the Malmsey of Faxarete. 

Many other wines might be named; as will be 
evident on referring to Harrison, in his account 
of Kngland, about the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
who states there were fifty-six sorts of French 
wine, and thirty-srx of Spanish, Italian, Greek, 
etc., to the amount of thirty thousand tons annu- 
ally, besides what the nobility were allowed to 
import free of duty; of which the strongest were 
most in request. The same variety of wines 
continued in the seventeenth century, with Cham- 
pagne, Burgundy, and Tokay included : Burgundy 
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especiallj was in much repute, Bud ia frequently 
mentioned by writers of that age. 

The price of mead, ale, and other liquors, variedj 
of course, much from time to time> and was fre- 
quently the subject of legal enactment. Accord- 
ing to the Leget WalliciF, a cask of mead was valued 
at one hundred and twenty pence, equal to about 
£15 at present; and the measure of a cask of mead 
was to be nine p^me in height; and bo capacious as 
to serve the king, accompanied' by one of his 
counsellors, for a washing tub — rather an arbitrary 
mode of fixing the size. Spiced ale was half the 
value of mead ; and common ale half that value. 

Ale was frequently the subject of fiscal regu- 
lations, particularly of the Assisa, Pants et 
Cervi^se, being a drink in universal demand. In 
the time of Henry the Thiid, (1266), when a 
quarter of wheat was sold for St., or St, 4d.; a 
quarter of barley for 20d., or 29., and a quarter 
of oats for I5<^; the assise declares that brewers 
in cities ought, and might well afford to sell two 
gallons of beer or ale for a penny; and out of cities 
to sell three gallons for a penny ; and when in a 
town three gallons were sold for a penny, out of 
a town they ought, and might sell for four. 
Another act of the same date, gives a sort of 
eliding-Bcale for the price of ale, as dependent on 
that of barley. 
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In the fifteenth centnty, ale was generally \d., 
or 1^., a gallon. In the time of Elizabeth, the 
consumption of ale and beer was great) ahe and 
her coart setting && example, for on a Tieit by 
her to Lord North, 1577, it appears that irom 
Monday, September the first, to the Wednesday 
following, no less than seventy -four hogsheads 
of beer, valued at ^32. 7s. 6d., and two tons of ale, 
valued at £4. 14s., were consumed, besides upwards 
of seven hogsheads of wine. The whole cost of the 
vi^t is put down at ^762. 4s. 2d,, including a 
jewel of ^120 ^ven to the queen. {Arehwol. xix, 
288-90). No wonder that she was fond of en- 
couraging her subjects' hospitality. In 1603, the 
price of ale and strong beer was settled by Act of 
Parliament, to be sold at the ale-houses at Id. per 
quart, and small beer at two quarts for Id. 
Various regulations were from time to time made 
about the prices and importation of wines. King 
John directed that no ton of Bochell wine should 
be sold dearer than 20 shillingei of Anjou than 
24 shillings, and of France than 25 shillings, 
and not above, " unlesae the same were of such 
principall goodnesse, that some for their use 
would give twenty-sixe ahilUngs, four pence, for 
the tunue, and not above in any case." A gallon 
of Bochell was to be sold for id., and of white 
wine for not above Qd. In the early part of 
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the fifteenth century these wines still remained 
of the same value ; bat in the following century, 
although the Rochell wines still were at id. a 
gallon, French wines, of Oosooyne and Gayenne, 
were allowed to be at Sd., and Malmseys, Bom- 
oeys, Sack, and other sweet wines at I2d. These 
regnlationB, however, did not apply to, or control 
the nobility, who were specially excepted, and 
allowed to procure higher priced wines ; and we 
may find in their household books Gascony wine 
priced as high as two shillings per gallon, and 
others in proportion. At the same ttme, claret 
wine seems to have varied from twenty to thirty 
shillings the hogshead. Boger Bo^ng, a purveyor, 
bought at Bordeaux, to 1528, and shipped to 
England, amongst others, several parcels of claret 
wine, varying from thirty-uz to fifly francs a tun; 
and on the coronation of Henry the Eighth the 
Society of Lincoln's Inn spent one hogshead of 
claret wine in honour, price twenty shillings; 
a sum that would go but a small way indeed in 
any of their present festivttiee. The common 
value, by the galloQ, was about eight pence. 
Muscadell and Malmsey, and the beet Bhenish 
wine were of higher price, varying from sixteen 
pence to two shillings and eight pence per gallon. 
Queen Elizabeth selected these wines for her own 
use; as in the fifleenth year of her reign, the ex- 
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pensee of her table in Malmsey (sack, moscadillB), 
and other aweet wines, were ^199 78. 8d., in 
Eheniah wine £54 6«. 6d. The price of Sack we 
have in the immortal tavern bill of Sir John 
Falstaff— 

" Item, A capon, &. 3^. 

Item, Sfuice, i". 

Item, Sack, two gtJIoiu, Sf. 8''. 

Item, AncIioTies, Mid Stick after Supper, S'. 0^. 

Item, Bread, a halfpennj." 

The common price, per butt, seems to have been 
about £10 — and by the gallon, from sixteen pence 
to two shillings. In the time of Charles the 
First, wines had considerably increased in price; 
and in February 1632, there was a proclamation 
£xlng the following prices, for one year : "Can- 
nary wynes, Muscadell and Alligants, in gross, at 
eisteen pounds the pipe, and at twelve pence the 
quart by retaile; Sacks and Malligoes at thirteen 
pounds, the butt in gross, and nine pence the quart 
by retaile; the best Gascoigne and French wynes at 
eighteen pounds the tonne in gross, and sixpence 
the quart by retaile ; and the Bochell wynes, and 
other small and thin wynes, at fifteen pounds the 
tonne in gross, and at five pence the quart by 
retayle ; this was Increased the following month 
to six-pence. — See Burner's Fwdera. After the 
restoration of Charles the Second, wines had 
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BguD rieen in price. In 1667 the mazimum of 
Canary, Allegant, and Mnecadels was one shilling 
and eight-pence per qaart; of Sack and Mallagou 
one shilling and aiz-penoe ; of French winea nine- 
pence, and of Rheniah one shilling and two-pence. 
In 1673 they had further advanced; Canary, 
Allegant, and MuBcadels to two shillingB, Sack 
and Malagas to one shilling and ten-pence. 
French to one shilling, and Rhenish to one shilling 
and six-pence. 

Many of the popular taverns and ordinaries of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are men- 
tioned in the dramatic writers of that time, and 
numerous scenes are laid in them, from the ever- 
memorable Boar's Head downwards. The fol- 
lowing poetical list, from Newer from Bartholomeu} 
Fajfre, quoted from Drake's SkakMpeare and hit 
Times, ii, 133, »., enumerates several. 

" There hath beene great sale and utiennoe of wins, 
Besidea beere and ale, and ipocras fine, 
In every coontiy, region, and nation ; 
Cbefelj at Billingagato, at the Salutation, 
And Sorei Bead, neere London Stone, 
The iSaan at DoTgate, a taveme well knowne, 
The MUer in Cheape, and &.m th« SuS Head, 
And many like places that nuke nosefl red ; 
The Born Bead in old Fish-street, Three Crane* in the 
Tintree, 
- And now of late jffl. Martin' i in the Sentree ; 
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The FuidmtS in Lothbnij, th« .SXip »t the Exchange, 
Eing^tBtad in New Fiah-etreete, where rojeters doiuige ; 
The Mermaid in ContUU, Bed Lwn in the Btmnd, 
TkTM Tutu Newgate Market, Old Fish-street at the 



The Boards Head, near Londoo Stone, or in 
Cheap, is noted as the sceae of the revela of Prince 
Henry, Sir John Falataff and hie companions ; and 
the original sign, if not parte of the original house, 
were supposed by many to have been in existence 
until the alterations made a few years since for 
the approaches to the new London Bridge ; but, 
in fact, the original Boar's Head was burnt down 
in the great fire of London. The Mitxe was in 
Bread Street, Cheapside, but afterwards removed 
to Fleet Street, and, according to Middleton, ex- 
celled the celebrated Mermaid. 

" Goldfton*. Where sup we, gallamta ! 

Punena, At Mermiud. 

Got. Sup there who list, I have forswoni the house. 

Par. Faith, I'm indifferent. 

Bungler. So are we, gentlemen. 

Pur. Name the place. Master Qoldatone. 

Ool, Why, the Mitre, in my mind, for neat attendance, 
diligent boys, and — push I excels it far. 

AU. Agreed, the Mitre then." 

— Tour Five OaUantt, Middleton, ii, 1. 

The Mermaid was a favourite resort of the wits 
in the time of Ben Jensen, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
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etc., and, also, sitnated in Bread Street It ia 
mentioned in the expenses of Sir John Howard, 
the first Duke of Norfolk of the Howard family, 
1463-4; — "Payd for wyn at the Mermayd, in 
Bred Stret, for my mastyr and Syre Nycholaa 
Latemer, xd., ob." — See Beaum. and Fid., Dyoe's 
ed., iv, \'2% ». The Windmill is the tavern re- 
sorted to in Every Man in hit Humour: it stood 
at the comer of the Old Jewry, towards Loth- 
bury. The celebrated Tarleton once kept the 
Bell-Sav^e tovem in Grradous (Gracechurch) 
Street. The Devil's Tavern, formerly called 
Duttstan's, derived great renown from being the 
place of meeting of the club of which Ben Jonson 
was perpetual president, and for which he wrote 
his Leget Convivalee, This tavern was purchased 
by Messrs. Child, the bankers, and pulled down 
in 1788, and Child's Place erected on its site. 
The Dagger, which was in Holbom, and the 
Woolsack, were favourite taverns and ordinaries, 
though not perhaps of high repute, and probably 
on a par with some of the aiW-play bouses of 
present times. They were also celebrated for 
particular dishes : Dagger ale, and Digger pies, 
are frequently mentioned ; also. Dagger funnety, 
and Woolsack pies. The character, called Ini- 
quity, in The Devil ie an Ass, talks of factors and 
prentices spending falsely gotten money from 
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that masters — in pies, at the Dagger and tbe 
Woolsacik. So agtun, in Aleheniit, Subtle sajs 
to the nnluoky lawyer's clerk — 

" Her gTMe would have you eat no more 

Woolwek pies, 
Noi Dagger fmaetj. 
Del. Noi break his fiiat 
la Heaven and Hell." 

There were two mean ale-houBes abutting on 
WestmioBter Hall, called Heaven and Hell, which 
are mentioned with a third house, called Purgatory, 
in a grant of first of Henry the Seventh {Giffor^B 
Jonton, iv, 174, n.) frequented, probably, by some 
of the inferior branches of that most extensive 
and varied production of dvilization — the law. 
The Pigeons, at Brentford, is also referred to in 
the same play, and in others ; this house, afler the 
Puritans had closed the theatres, and dispersed 
the actors, was kept by the once popular actor 
Lowin, who died there, old and poor, just before 
the Bestoration. Though somewhat out of char 
racter to mention her, inasmuch as she does not 
appear to have kept a tavern, yet some tribute is 
due to the cakes and pasties of Mother Wall, of 
Abchurch Lane, which were in great request, 
and may, at least, have been a cause for drinking. 
"1 have the scent of London stone as full in 
my nose, ae Abchurch Lane of Mother Wall's 
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pasties." {Engliahmettfor my Moneg, by Haugbtoo, 
iy, 1.) Other taTerna named in our old dramatic 
writers, are: tbe PhtKoiz; the Horn in Fleet 
Street; "his eating must be in some famous 
tavern, as the Horn, the Mitre, or the Mermaid" 
(Father Huibttrd'i TtOet, Middleton) ; the White 
Horse in Friday Street, the scene of one of Geoi^e 
Peele's tricks; the Goat at Smithfield; the Three 
Cups in St. Giles's ; the Checker at Queenhithe ; 
the Dolphin, without Bishopsgate; the Shipwreck 
Tavern ; the Fountain in Fleet Street ; the Blue 
Anchor, Billingsgate ; the Bosoms Inn, (i. e. the 
Blossoms Inn, having tbe sign of St. Lawrence in 
a border of blossoms or Sowers ; though it is a 
question whether these blossoms may not have 
been a corrupted representation of a border of 
flames surrounding the Martyr); the Sun Tavern, 
behind the Change; the Cock in Bow Street; 
the Gun Tavern in Moorfields; the Greyhound, 
Blackfriars; the Dog and Partridge; the Lion, 
Shoreditch; Dogbolt's at Brentford; Medley's, 
Nettleton's, Anthony's, and Chateline's ordinaries ; 
the cook*s shop in Ram Alley, "where the clerks 
divide, and the elder is to choose," and the Rhenish 
wine house i' th' Stillyard. 

" the Dutch magazine of sauce, the Stillyard, 

Where deal and backng, and what atrange vrme ebe 
They dare but give a name to in the reckiHiing, 
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ShftU flow into our room, uid drown W«itpbaliaa, 
Tongues uid anchovies." 

—The Lofh/ of Fletuure, Shirloj, v, 1. 

The prices at the ordinaries most have been to 
a great extent arbitrary, depending on the fashion, 
repute, and capabilities of the house; but in 1633, 
there was a decree of the Star Chamber, which, 
no doubt, ^led like other anmptnary laws, by 
which it was ordered, that the price of ordinaries 
should not exceed 2b. a head, or Sd. for a servant 
attending his master. 

The forms and materials of drinking vessels, 
were as varied as the liquors themeelvea. In the 
early ages, cups of copper, silver and gold, accord- 
ing to the rank of the parties, were in fashion. 
Horns of animals also we find mentioned as used 
by the ancient classical heroes. The Saxons and 
Danes had gold and silver cups, as well as horns, 
which were sometimes richly carved and omar 
mented; and these were occasionally ^ven in 
confirmation of grants of lands, as for instance, 
the Pusey horn, formerly Canute's horn, and 
given by himself with lands at Pusey, in Berkshire. 
(See ArchcBol. vol. 1, art 39, for other instances.) 
In the ninth century, the Saxon king of Mercia 
gave the monks of Croyland his table-horn, that 
the elders of the monastery might drink out of it 
on feast days, and sometimes remember in their 
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prayers the soul of Wiglaf the donor : they would 
at least remember him in their caps. Horns 
continued id use uotil long afler the Conquest. 
They are represented in the Bayeux Tapestry, 
and are mentioned in wills and otherwise for 
centuries after the date of that work, and the 
common horn cnp, indeed, is still to be seen in 
many parts. Among the other early drinking 
TCBBele, was the hanap, a cap raised on a stem, 
either with or without a cover; the godet^ a 
Bpedes of mug or cup; the juste (justa), 
rather a conventual, than a secular measure, so 
named from containing a prescribed allowance of 
wine ; the barrel, and the tankard. There were 
also caps made of cocoa-nut, as soon as that article 
was known, also of the " grype," or gri£Sn's egg, 
(probably the ostriches; as the heraldic griffin, the 
only one known to us, has not the appearance of 
an egg-laying animal.) The cups were commonly 
of silver, and but rarely of gold; frequently 
parcel-gilt, and sometimes set with jewels, and the 
armorial bearings of the owners embossed or 
enamelled. Favourite cups also had names given 
to them. Glass vessels did not come into ase till 
towards the close of the fifleenth century. (See 
Turner on Usage* of Domeetic Life, Areficetihgieal ■ 
Jottmal, No. vii, pp. 258-66.) The hooped pots of 
King Edgar have already been mentioned; and 
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there vu a drinking veasel called tlie Saxon 
romekiD. Another ancient vessel was the maae- 
lyn, or mazer-bowl, usually made of maple wood. 

" Thej fet bim first the Bw«te wyn, 
And made bim eek in a maselyn, 

A real apicerye, 
Of gjDgebred that ma n fja, 
And licoiTB, and eek comjn, 
With sugie that is trye." 
— Canttiiury Talu—TU Tale of Sir Thop<u, 15282-7. 
The mazer, however, seema to have been eome- 
times made of more costly materials, but to have 
retained its name from similarity of ehape to the 
peculiar form of the maple bowL Another vessel, 
in use among the inferior claeeeB, was the black 
jack, a specimen of which may still occasionally 
be met with; a larger sort was called bumbard. 

— " We have unloaded the bread-basket, the beefe-kettle, 
and the beer-biunbatdE theie, amongat your guests the 
beggars." — A Jovial Oreu), or tht Mtrry B^gart,BTOme, i, 1. 

They were made of leather, as is weU known, 
and unwieldly articles enough. 

The description hy T. Heywood, in Philoco- 

thonista, 1635, pp. 45-6, of drinking cups, etc.> 

gives a curious catalogue of those in use in fais 

, rime, and may conclude this slight account of them. 

" Kezt for varietj of drinking cups, we need not be said 

to come neere, but to goe farre beyond the Grecians, of 
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whoM euowrisg bowlM I hftv« before giren you « miSdeat 
catali^aei diven uid nmdrj sorts wee have, tome of time, 
■ome of hox, some of nu^i^c, loiiui of hoO/y, ^c., nnufn, 
broad-moath'd dishes, noggitu, vkitHtu, piggint, eruiiet, 
aU-^owUt, w g ww ff -iowfa*, etntr^^'uAM, (anittnb, hmne*, from 
ft pottle to & pint, from a pint to a gill : other bottles wee 
have of leather, but thej most used amongst the ahepheaids, 
and harreat people of the eountie; ; small Jacks wee have 
in many alehouses of the citie sod snbmbt, tipt with siItw, 
besides the great black jacks, and bombards at the oourt, 
which when the French-men first saw, thej reported at their 
retune into their counted, that the English-men used to 
drinks out of their bootea ; wee hare besides, cups made of 
homes of beasts, of cocker-nutts, of goords, of the ^;ges of 
estriches, others made of the sheik of divers fishee brought 
from the Indies, and othei places, and shining like mother 
of pearle : infinite there are of all measures, and fashions, 
model'd of earth, cotili, and dicotili, single pots, and double 
pots, some plajne, othen of manj colours." 

He adds, that 
" Cups are aometimes made in the form of beasts, etc., as 
dogs, cata, apee, horses, dolphins^ etc. Also passes, in the 
shape of ships under sail, with masts, sails, etc., others like 
boats, lyons, rats, trumpets, etc. At private houses there 
were flagons, tankards, beere cups, wine bowles, etc., some 
white, some parcel-gilt, some gilt all otct. At taverns 
there were flat bowles, French bowles, prounct cups, beare 
bowles, beakers, etc." 

Witb this aptitude for drmking, it is nataral to 
suppose that many drinking customa and terms 
would be gradually inttodaced, some of which we 
find exist to the present day, as, the loving cup, 
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drinking healths, etc. One of the earlieBt apeci- 
meoa of drinking terms is given in Wright^s inte- 
resting Eiaagt an Literature, etc., i, 184, n., from 
Wacc^ Roman de Bod, of the twelfth century — 
" Tote nuit numgieient e buient, 

OnkN U nuit d lit ne jurent. 

Molt lea Teiadei demenar, 

Tnper « Bsiller e ahknter ; 

Lvilit orient, e weit*d, 

E laticomt, e drituAeheU, 

Drine hmdrewart, e drintwnt, 

Drinc KAf, b drinelome." 

The term wasa-heil ie supposed, by many, to have 
been first introduced into this countiy when the 
fiur Rowena was introduced to Vortigem, and 
presenting him with a cup of choice wiue, or 
mead, eaid, "Louerd king, waas-heil," to which 
he replied, as prompted, " Drinc-heile." Robert 
of Gloster says, " And that was tho in this land 
the verst wae-hail," but adds that the oastom of 
wassailling prevailed even in the third century. 
Thomas de Hatfield, Bishop of Durham, presented 
to the abbey of St. Alban's a murrhine cup, which 
the recorder of the benefaction says, " we, in our 
times, call Weaheyl." — Cotton MS,, N^o D., vii, 
/o. 87. 

The habit of what may be called class-drinking 
would be a fruitful source of increased potations : 
that ia, different professiona and trades drinking 
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bother, and foiming, probably, drinking clubs, 
tending iieqaently to challenges as to mutual 
powers of rinous imbibition. 

" bitei disBimJleg lan eet coneoidia, crebri 
SuTgit ab imparili turba sodalitio. 
Nauita cum naatis potet : cum inilite miles : 

Cum pastore bibat paseere doctua ouee. 
Cum medico jnedicus ; cum ruia colente colonua : 

Com BUtore colat pocula sutoT iners. 
0am monacho monacliua : cum Tespillone pitiwet 

Poljnctor bUnda cum merrtrice lupa. 
Lictori iictoT, sed ecribn Bcriba profdnet, 

Lurco lurcom, mulio miilotribte. 
Auriga aurigam iungat sibi, vema Bodalem 

Quierat geruilt couditioae Byrum. 

Denique, quiBque parem quicrat Bumatque bibonem. 

Qui sibi, qniqae Bui« moribus aptus erit." 

~Ob*op<eu* D« ArU BOmdi, 106S, lH. I, liffn. B. 3. 

la the axteenth century, the gallant^ of whom 

we read so much, and whose vain and fantastic 

freaks amuse in the recital, tbougli the realities 

would be but sorry companions now, seemed to 

revel in the iuvenlion and application of new 

drinking terms and customs. Take one specimen 

from Decier'B GulPs Hombooi, Nolfs ed., 26-8: 

" Awake, thou noblest drunkard, Bacchus ; thou 

must likewise stand to me, if at least thou canst 

for reeling; teach me, you sovereign skinker, 

how to take the German's upey-freeze, the Danish 

rowsa, the 8witzer's stoop of Hhenish, the Italian's 
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parmizant, tbe EngliBbman's healths, hia hoopa, 
cans, half-cans, gloveB, frolioks, and flapdr^ons, 
together with the more DOtorioiia qaalities of the 
truest tosspots." 

A man aboat town of the olden age, waa, 
doubtlesB, more picturesque than the present 
luckless specimen of that class. See him decked 
out in his peascod-bellied douhlet, quilted and 
hombasted, with his trunk-hoBe, ruff, hat and 
feather, shoes and roses, strutting to his fsTOurite 
ordinary or tavern to meet hia fellows, taking the 
wall of every one he meeU, out-BobadiUing 
Bobadil. Arrived among his boon companions, 
they strive to outdo each other in boasting and 
lewd discourse; they "drink super nagulum, 
carouse the hunter's hoope, quaff vpaey freze 
Crosse, with leapes glones, mumps, frolickes, and 
a thousand such domineering inuenUons." (Pierce 
Peniletee, Shakespeare Society's edition, p^ 52.) 
To revive the palled appetite, shoeii^ horns, or 
pullers on, were resorted to, salt cakes, red 
herrings, bacon, anchovies, etc., as at present ; 
and the death of Robert Greene, before referred to, 
from a surfeit of BheniBh, was occasioned by a 
shoeing horn of pickled herrings. Upsee Freeze, 
(or Friesland beer), and upsee Duteh, are said to 
have referred to different sorts of heady beer, the 
common beverage of the Low Conntries, (hence 
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called opzee or over sea,) and much drank in 
England; and to drink upaee Dutch, or upsee 
Freeze, was eynon^mouB wilji drinking deep like 
a Dutchman. Upsee English waa a beer made 
in England in imitation. Ben Jonson, by Gifford, 
iv, 150, ». 

" Prigg. What think jou of oui wusel 1 

Biggen. I think it worthilj. 

Pr. And ver; fit it should be: thou, uid Ferret, 

And Ginks, to ung the tong ; I for the atruetiue, 
Which is the bowl. 
J7t^. Which must be upsej-Gnglish, 

Strong lusty London beer, ." 

Tht Beggar'* Btuk, iii, I. 

Drinking super nagulnm, wae to turn the cup 
bottom upwards afler drinking, pouring the last 
drop on the thumb nail (super unguium) to prove 
the toper had not shirked the draught 

"Baeckat. A Toua, monueui Winter, a fiolick upijr 
freese : cross, ho 1 mper nagalum. Knock* the jaeh upon 
hi* tkumi." — Summer'* Last Will and Fegtament, jy J^a*h. 

Flap-dragons, or snap-dragons, are well known 
now at Christmas time, but we do not emulate 
the amorous gallants of former times, who drank 
off candle-end B, as flap-dragons, in honour of their 
mistresses. They would also stab their arms 
with daggers, in order to mix blood with their 
wine to drink to their healths, sometimes on their 
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knees, and commit other diagoBting feats which 
need not be here described. 

The custom of drinking healths is probably of 
very early date; the Bomans had something 
similar, and the Saxons, pled^g the safety of 
each other while dtinHng, is the same thing in a 
different guise; the Saxon form, indeed, is still 
kept up in'certun companies, while tfae loving 
cup passes, each persou pledging, t. e. protecting 
his neighbour while drinkicg. The complicated 
ceremony of drinkiug healths, in the b^Inning of 
the seventeenth century, is fully described in the 
following extract from the Introduction to TAe 
ffonettis of this Age, Percy Society's edition, 
pp. xix-zx, taken from The IrisA ffitbbu6, by 
Bamaby Kch, 1619. 

" The institatioD of dtinking of an health is fall of oera- 
monf, and observed bj tradition, as the PapUts doe theii 
praying to Saints. 

" He that beginnea the health hath his prescribed orders ; 
first imcoTering his head, bee takes a full cup in his hand, 
and setting hia countenance with a gi&ve aspect, bee craves 
for audience. Sileitce being once obtained, bee beginnos to 
breathe out the name, peradTentuie of some honouiable 
personage, that ie worthj of a better regard than to have 
bis name polluted at so unfitting a time, amongst a com- 
panjr of drunkards; but hia health is dminke to, and be 
that pledgeth must likewise off with bis cap, kisse his 
fingers, and bowing himselfe, in signe of a, reveMnt accept- 
ance; when the leader sees hia follower thus prepared, bee 
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'mups Tp hia brosth, tumes the botUnn of &ie cup vpnrd, 
and ID ostentation of his deiteritie gives the cup a phillip, 
to make it ciy Tteatiyo; and thna the Gnt Bcene is acted, 

"The cup being aeirly replenished to the breadth of an 
haire, he that ii the pledger miut now begione his part ; 
ami thus it goes round, throughout the whole company, 
provided ahraies, bj a canon Bet down by the founder, there 
must be three, at the least, still tmcoTerod till the health 
hath had the fiill paisage ; which i« no sooner ended bat 
anothez begiuuee, again, and hae drinkea an health to his 
latfy of litde worth, or, peradTenture, to hio light-hedd 

Healths were not only drsak to, or of each 
other, but also thoee of great men, and not tin- 
frequently of little men present or absent. ** Boy, 
fill 119 a oup of your Maligo, well drink to Mr. 
Spendall in his absence" (Green's Tu Quo^u) ; s 
speedi sinular to what many of us may have heard. 
Healths of this latter description were frequently 
applied to ladies, and, together with draughts in 
honour of certain sentiments, proposed for the 
occasion, were called toasts. During the usurp- 
ation of Cromwell, a favourite toast of the cava- 
liers, was to put a crum of bread in the glass, and 
before they drank to say, "God send this 
Crum — well down." 

A cup of chmoe ale, with sugar and spice, and 
a toast, sometimeB with a roasted crab, or apple, 
is a very old invention ; and by its ancient name 
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of LombVwool is Btill preserved aa a Chrigtmas 
diunty, where Cbristmas feetiTitiea are yet daly 
honoured. A cup of spiced ale, with a toast, and 
stirred ap with a sprig of rosemarj, seems to have 
been the r^ular morning beverage of justices of 
the peace, and other country gentlemen; but 
whence the term " toast" to drinking a health or 
sentiment) does not seem clear, unless we like to 
adopt the following origin, from No. 24 of The 
Tatler; where it is stated, that on a public day, 
at Bath, in the time of Charles the Second, a 
celebrated beauty was in one of the baths, when 
one of the crowd of her admirers took a gloss of 
the water in which she stood, and drank her 
health to the company. A gay fellow who was 
present, half fuddled, o&red to jump in, and 
swore, though he liked not the liquor, he would 
have the toast. He was prevented 6rom so doing, 
but this whim gave foundation to the present 
honour done to the lady whose health is proposed, 
who has ever unoe been called a toast 

With the numerous incentives to drink, invented 
by the early gallants, it may be supposed that they 
frequently far exceeded the bounds of moderation 
or discretion, and became, in fact, gloriously 
drunk: a great wine-bibber, a Borachio, being, 
in fact, a renowned character among his compeers. 
In Pierce Pmiktte, p. 65, the fbilowing classifi- 
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cation of drunkenoeas ia pvea: — "There are 
kinds of druDkenneBe— first, ape druoke, and he 
leaps, einga, hollowa, and daucee. The aeoond ia, 
lion drank, breaks windows, throwa about the 
pots, and is qnarrekome. The third ia swine 
drunk, lumpieh and heavy. The fourth is sheep 
drunke, wise in hia own conceit. The fifth is 
Biawdlen dmnke, wee[Hng, etc. The sixth is 
Martin dronke, when a man gets drunk and 
drinks himaelf sober. The seventh ia goat drunk, 
he hath no minde but to leoherie. The eighth 
ia fox dmnke, or t^afly drunk, as many Dutch 
be, who will never bai^n but when drunk." 

In PAilocothonigta, pp. 44-5, is a long list of 
oamea, applicable to drunkards; where, also, 
other matter may be foiuid treating on this sub- 
ject, of arane of which use has already been made. 
It may be observed, that hob, or nob, ia eaid to 
be habbe, or nabbe, i.e., have, or have not ; will 
you have a glass of wine, or not, have, or n'ave; 
and buz, from the 6erman httzzen, off with the 
lees. 

The custom of singing at feasts, is as old as the 
ancient Britona, whose poets, or bards, composed 
Bongs, or poems, to ealiven the feasts; and the 
Anglo-Saxons had regular drinking songs, though 
our antiquarian researches have not yet enabled 
us to discover the favourite song used at their 
Valhalla feast. 
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Macb, I fear, cannot be eaid in favour of the 
merita of many of the following collection; and 
the number might eauly have been increased with- 
out adding to the value; but they are specimens 
of a class. Some very few of the early ones may 
exceed the bounds mentioned in the title-page of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but it is 
hoped they may be excused. Stevens, Morris, 
Hewardine, and other convivial song writers 
towards the end of last century, would have added 
much to the spirit of the selection, had they 
not been far out of limits. My lamented friend 
T. Cooke (worthy from his talents to have wedded 
the songs of Anacreon to music, and with virtues 
equal to his talents), Bishop, Webbe, and others, 
have been most successful in the composition of 
drinking glees, but these it would be foreign to 
our purpose to enumerate. I will, therefore, close 
these introductory pages by Cowley's lines on 
drinking (AnacreoHttquee, No. 2), which seem 
appropriate to the subject 

" The thirstj earth soaks up the rain, 
And drinks, and gapes for drink again. 
The plants auck in the earth, and are 
With constant drioking fresh and Mr. 
The sea itself, which one would think 
Should have hut little need of driok, 
Drinks twice ten thousand rivers up. 
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So fill'd thkt Uiej o'erflow the cap. 
The biU7 nm (and one would gueee 
B; *B dninkra fierj fiw« no l«ta), 
Drinks up the sea, and, when he'i done, 
The moon and itan drink up the bud. 
The; drink and dance by their own light, 
Tbej diink and rerel all the night. 
Howling in nature's Kber found, 
Bnt ttn eternal health goes round. 
Fill up the bowl, then, fill it high, 
Fill all the glassee theie, for why 
Should eveiy creature drink but I, 
Vfbj, nun of morals, tell me whj 1" 
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FESTIVE SONGS. 
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FESTIVE SONGS. 



WALTEB HAFES* CELEBBATED CONVIVIAI. SONG. 

Twelfth CentuTj. 

(From Croke, on lUtpuiDg Luin Vene, pp. 100-1.) 

MiHi est propositum in tabernft mori, 
Vinam sit appontam morientis ori, 
Ut dicsDt, cum venerint Augelorum chori, 
" Dena eit propitius hnic potatori." 

Pocnlis Bccenilitur animi locerna, 
Cot imbatom nectare volat sd Euperna, 
Mihi sapit dulciu? vinum in tal)ern& 
Quam qnod aqii& miscuit pneaulie pincerna. 

Sanm cnique proprinm dat natnra monuB. 
^o nnnquam potui atribere jqunus ; 
Me jejunum sincere posset puer nnas, 
Sitim et jejunium odi tauquain funus. 
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TEBTIVE SOKQS. 



UniODiqae pn^riam dst natora doaum. 
Ego TersiiB facieiu vianm bibo boDum, 
Et quod habent melius ddia cauponnm 
Tale vinum general copiam sermoDum. 

Tales versus faoio quale vutuia bibo; 
Nihil possum scribere nisi aumpto dbo. 
Nihil valet peuitiu quod j^nnns scribo, 
Nasouem poet calicos carmine prseibo. 

Mihi nunquam spiritus prophetin dator 
Nisi tunc cum fnerit venter bene sator ; 
Cum in arce cerebri Bacchus dominatur. 
In me Fhcebns imiit ao miranda fatar. 



TnnsUtioa of the ume, sud to have been made by Hr. Derby, 

of Fordingbridge, HampBhlre. 

(Itud.pp. I0I-3.) 

I'k resolv'd in a tAvem with honour to die ; 

At mj mouth place a Ibll flowing bowl, 
That angels, while round me they hover, may cry, 
" Peace, God, peace to this jolly soul." 

By toping, the mind with fresh vigour is fraught, 

The heart too soars up to the tdciea ; 
Give me wine that's unmixed — not the wateiy draught 

Which the president's butler supplies. 
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To each nun his gift nature gives to eiyoy, 

To pretend to write well is a jest 
When Tm hnngiy ; I yield, overcome bj a hoj ; 

And a fast like the grave I detest. 

My verses all taste of the wine t^t I stow { 

WHle Tm empty my mnae is unkind ; 
But with bumpers enliven'd how sweet does she flow, 

Fam'd Ovid I leave for behind. 

1111 my belly's well fill'd, traths I ne'er can divine ; 

Bat when Bacchus presides in my pate. 
The strong impulse 1 feel of the great god of rhyme. 

And wonderful things I relate. 



FESTIVE SONG, 

About the Twelfth Centarj. 

Citing Petri Aodran Cinonheiii De mdmiruidiB liiA TlrtolibaB, 

Antwerp, 1627, p. 501, 

(Ibid. pp. 103-3.) 

QoiouMavE vult esse frater, 
Bibat bis, ter, et qnater : 
Bibat semel, et eecundo, 
Donee nihil sit in fundo. 
Bibat hera, bibat heriu. 
Ad bibeadom nemo serus : 
Bibat bte, bibat ilia, 
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Bibat semu cum anciUft. 
Et pro Bege, et pro Papa 
Bibe Tinum dne aquft. 
Et pro Pap&, et pro Bege : 
Bibe Tinam sine le^e: 
Hsec una eat lex Baccbica, 
Bibentiam spes onica. 



AS ANQLO-NOBUAH DBINEQIG SONG. 

(BeliqnUB Antiq. toL U, pp. 168-9. Fiom HS. B«g. 16, 

E, TiiL, foL 103, !<■.— Eulj in the thirteenth Centurf.) 

Lelabmtdtu. 

Ok hi parra, 

Lb cerv^se nos chsuntera, 

AUeluia ! 
Qui que aukee en bejt, 
Si tel seyt com estre doit, 

Reg miranda I 
Bevez quant I'avez ec poiu, 
Ben est droit, car mut est loing 

Sol de tteUa, 
Berez bien & bevez bel 
11 vos vendra del tonel, 

Semper dara. 
Bevez bel & bevez bien 
Vos le vostre & jo le mien, 

Pari forma. 
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De 90 Boit bien poryeu, 

Qui que auquee le tient al fu, 

i% corrupta. 
Riches geiiz funt lur bnit ; 
Feaons nue no8to% deduit, 

ValUi nostra ! 
BeDeyt soit li bon veiatn, 
Qui nu8 dune payn 8c vin. 

Came twnpta '. 
£ I& dfttne de la maison, 
Ki DBS fait cliere real, 
J& ne pQBse elle par mal, 

Eat cecal 
Mat nuB done volenters, 
Bons beiveree & bon mangers, 
Meoz want que autres muliera, 

Hee predieta. 
Ore bewom al deiyen, 
Par meilez 8c par pl^fti, 
Que Dua ce secun deinaTii 

GentmiMra'. 
Ne Doetre tonel hub ne fut, 
Kar plein est de bon frut, 
E s! ert tu & Duit. 

Puerpera. Amen. 
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AiTGliO-NORMAN CABOt. 



(Wight's Cwoli, p. 1, from H& Bib. Beg. 16, E riiL, u 
Doooe's niottntionB of Sbakeapeare.) 

Sbionobs ore entendez & dub, 
De Uaaz eumes venuz & woub^ 

Par qoere Noel ; 
Car I'em nna dit qae ea mat hoet«l 
Soleit tenir sa feste anuel 
Ahi, cflBt inr. 
Den doint a tuz iceU joie d'amors 
Qui a danz Noel fenint honwB I 

SeignoTB jo tqs dis por veir, 
Ke danz Noel ne relt aveir 

Si joie non ; 
E repleni sa maiaon, 
De payn, de char, e de peiBon, 

For faire honor, 
Den doint a tnz ces joie d'amur ! 

Seignora, il est crie en I'oet, 
Que cil qui despent bien, e toBt, 

E largement ; 
E fet lea granz honors sorent, 
^ Deu li dnble quanque il despent 
For faire honor 
Deu doint a 
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Seignore, eacriez lea malveis, 
Car TOB nel les troverez jameis 

De bone part : 
Botnu, baton, ferim groinoid, 
Car tot dis a le quer cunard 

For faire honor. 
Den doiut 

Noel bejt bein 1i vin Engleis, 
E li Gascoin, h li Franceja, 

E I' Angevin. 
Noel fait beivere son veisin, 
Si qu^l Be dort^ le chief eDclin, 

Sovent le jor. 
Den doint a tus cel«. . . . 

Seignors, jo vua di par Noel, 
E par li aires de ceet hostel. 

Car bevez b«i ; 
E jo primes beTerai le men, 
E poia apr^ cbescon U soen, 

Par mon conseil i 
Si jo TUB di tresto^ ' Wesaeyl !' 
Debaiz eit qui ne dim, ' Drincheyt I' 



Free truuktion of the Mune, (from Douoe'i UlustratioDs, 
«d. 1S39, pp. 448-9.) 

LoBDiKQS, from a distant home, 
To seek (dd Christmas we are come, 
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Who loves our minstrelfiy ? 
And here, nnlese report mis-say, 
The grey-beard dvells j and on this day 
Keeps yearly wasael, ever gay, 

With festlTe mirth and glee. 
To bU who honour Chriatmas and commend our lays, 
Love will his blessing send, and crown wiUi joy tiieir 
[days. 
Lordings, list, for we tell yon true, 
Christmas loves the jolly crew 

That cloudy care defy : 
His liberal board is deftly spread 
With mandiet loaves and wastel-bread ; 
His gneats with fish and flesh are fed. 

Nor lack the stately pye. 

Iiordings, yon know that far and near 
The saying is, " Who gives good cheer, 

And freely spends Ms treasure ; 
On him will bounteous heaven bestow 
Twice treble blessings here below, 
His happy hours shall sweetly flow 

In never-ceasing pleasure." 

Lordings, believe us, knaves abound ; 
In every place are flatterers found ; 

May all their arts be vain I 
But chiefly firom these scenes of joy 
Qhase sordid souls that mirth annoy, 
And all who with their base alloy 

Turn pleasure into pain. 
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Christni&s quaSa our Englieh wines, 
Nor Gflscoigne juice, nor French declines. 

Nor liquor of Anjou : 
He puts tV insidious goblet round, 
Till all the guests in sleep are drown'd, 
Then wakes 'em with the tabor's sound, 

And plays the prank anew. 

Lordiogs, It is our host's command. 
And ChristmaB joins him hand in hand. 

To drain the brimming bowl : 
And m be foremost to obey ; 
Then pledge me, sirs, and drink away. 
For Chriatmas revels here to da;, 
And swajs without control. 
Now wassel to you all 1 and merry may ye be I 
But foul that wight befall, who drinks not health t 



(Vaspuaan, A. zxt. 142, to.) 
Tbkkb is no tre that growe 
On earthe, that I do knowe, 
More worthie praise, I trowe, 

Then is the vyne : 
Whos grapes, as ye maye wende, 
Theire Ucoure forthe dothe shede. 
Whereof is made indede, 
All onr good wyne. 
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And wyne ye maye trost me 
Caosethe men for to be 
Merie, for so ye se 

His nalore is. 
Then pot amde all wrathe, 
For David shewed qb bathe, 
YinQ ledficat 

Cor bominis. 

Wyne taken w*^ ezcesae, 
Ae scripture dothe expret, 
CaDsethe great hevinee 

Unto the mynde. 
Bat theie that take pleasure, 
To drinke it w* measure, 
No donte a great treasure 

They shall it finde. 
Then voids you all sadnes, 
Drinke yonre vrine with gladnea, 
To take thought is madues, 

And msrke well this ; 
And put amde all wrathe. 
For David showde ns bathe, 
Yinfk letificat cor hominis, 

Howe bringe ye that to pas, 
Cordis j ocnndita% 
Is nowe and eQ was 

The life of man. 
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Sithe that mirthe lutthe no peare, 
Then let lu make good oheare, 
AxA be yon merie beare 

While that jou can. 
And drinke well of this wjne, 
Wliile it is good and ^e, 
And Bhewe aome outwarde sTiie 

Of joje and blieae. 
Expell Scorn yoa all wrathe. 
For David shewed ub hathe, 
Vina letificat 

Cor hominis. 

This thinge full well je ken, 
Herenes dollethe men, 
But take thia medicien then 

Where eu'r ye oome. 
Befreshe your self therwith, 
For it was saide long aithe, 
That Tin a acoit, 

IngeniQ. 
Thea gave not a cherie 
For sider nor perrye ; 
Wyne makethe man merie, 

Te knowe well this. 
Then pnt aside all wrathe, 
For David shewed as hathe. 
Vine letiflcat 

Cor hominis 
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In bope to have release 

Of all our heviae^ 

And mirtfae for to encrease, 

Sumdele the more. 
FolBemus orgaaa 
Simnll ca cythera, 
Yinu et mosica 

Vegitabh cor. 
But Borowe care & strife, 
Shortnethe the dales of life, 
Bothe of man & of wife, 

It will not mis. 
Then pat aside all wrathe. 
For David shewd ua hathe, 
Vina letiflca 

Cor hominis. 

A merie harte in cage 
Makethe a lustie age, 
Ab tellethe us the sage, 

Cuer for the noynes. 
Becaee we should delight 
In mirthe bothe date and night ; 
He saythe an hevie freight 

Drieth up the bones. 
Wfaerfore let lis alwiue 
Bejoyce in Crod, I Baye, 
Our mirtbe cannot decay 

If we do this. 
And put aside all wrathe. 
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For David shewed us hathe, 
YlnQ letificat 

Cor hcaniiiis. 

Nowe, ye that be presente, 

Laude God omnipotente. 

That hathe ns geven and seot 

Onr dailie foode. 

When tborowe sinDe were alane, 

He sent his Bon againe, 

Ua to redeme from pane 

Bj his swete bloude. 
And he is the trewe vyne. 
From whom distilde the wine, 
TtiEtt bought yonr eoutes and myoe, 

You know well this. 
Then put and all wrathe, 
For David ehewed us hathe, 
Vinu letificat, 

Cor hominis. 



THE GOOD GOSSIPPES SONGK 

(From Chester Plays— Shakespeare Sooiety'B Ed., by Wright, 

p. 63. Noah'B Flood.) 



The flude cornea flittange in TuU faste. 
One every syde that spreadcs full farre ; 
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For feare of drowninge I am ngaste ; 

Good gosaippes, lett ub drawe nere ; 

And lett us drinke or we departe, 

For ofie tymea we have done Boe ; 

For att a draugbte thoa diinkee a qnarta. 

And soe will I doe or I goe. 

Heare ia a pottili fnll of HalmsiDe good and strange, 

Itt will rqojce boath harte and tonge ; 

Though Noye thinke db never bo longe, 

Heare we will drinke alike. 



(From Songi and Carols of the fifieeoth oentur;, bj Wright, 
Percy edit pp. s-S.) 

Semper riiit miiere, qui Don bibot solTere. 
BoNtiit vinum cum aapore 
Bf bit abbaa cum priore ; 
Sed conventus de pejore 

Semper solet bibere. 
Bonmn vinum in taberna, 
Ubi vina sunt valama, 
Ubi nummus est piacema, 

Ibi pTodest bibere. 
Dum vadis ad bibendum, 
Te festina ad videndum 
Qnantum habes ad Bolvendnm, 

Antequam via bibere. 
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Sis ainicns mnlieria, 
Et amorem ^ns qneris, 
Stabis forae, mieereriB, 

Dum Don babes solrere. 
Dum barse Boat implete, 
Sicnt hospes bic manete, 
FanetD, potnm bic habete, 

Et omnia padflce. 
Dam bnrae sunt ioanee, 
Latrat bospee velut canes, 
Dicet boBpes, Cur hie manes, 

Dnm non babea solvere ? 
. Dum cares querens victum, 
Tunc tuQD) Bcies delictum ; 
Quis tibi dabit vestitum ? 

Nullus vult te tegere. 
Et tunc dicet totus mundne, 
Tn fnisti vacabundus, 
Inonestusque jocundus. 

Bonis Toleus credere. 
Ergo Deum deprecare, 
Ut te possis sperare, 
Et secum celo reguare, 

Ibi non debes luere. 
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'Diera ii also m oopj, not so complete, in HarL HS., 541, and 
printed in Bltson's Ancient Songs. 

(Ibid, page BS.) 

Bktho us in good ale, and bryng us in good ale; 

For our blyseyd Lady sak, bryng us in good ale. 

Bryng us in no browne bred, fore that is mad o^ brane, 

Nor bryng us in no whyt bred, fore tberein is no game. 

But bryng ae in good ale. 
Bryng us in no befe, for tber is many bonys, 
But bryng us in good ale, for that goth downe at on^s ; 

And bryng us in good ale. 
Bring ub in no bacon, for that is passing fate. 
But bryng us in god ale, and gyfe us i-nought of that ; 

And bryng ns in good ale. 
Bryng us in no mutton, for that is often lene, 
Nor bryng ub in no trypes, for thei be syldom clene. 

But bryng ub in good ale. 
Bryng ub in no eggys, for ther ar many BchelleB, 
But bryng us is good ale, and gyfe ns no(th)yng ellys, 

And bryng us in good ale. 
Bryng us in no butter, for therin ar many herys ; 
Nor bryng us in no pygges flesch, for that will make 
us borys } 

But bryng ub in good ale. 
Bryng us in no podynges, for therin is al Godes good j 
Nor bryng us in no renesen, for that is not for our blod ; 

But bryng us in good ale. 
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Biyng ns in no capons fleBch, for that ia ofte der ; 
Nor brysg ob in no dokes fleeche, for thei slober in 
the mer ; 

Bat bryng ns in good ale. 



(Ibid, pp. 81-2.) 
Doll thi ale, doll, doll thi ale, dole, 
Ale make many a mane to have a doty poll. 
Ale mak many a mane to atyk at a brere ; 
Ale mak many a mane to ly in the myere ; 
Aiid ale mak many a mane to slep by the fyere ; 

With doll. 
Ale mak many a mane to etombyl at a atone ; 
Ale mak many a mane to go dronken home ; 
And ale mak many a mane to brek bys tone ; 

With doll. 
Ale mak many a mane to draw hys knyfe ; 
Ale mak many a mane to mak gret stryfe ; 
And ale mak many a mane to bet hya wyf ; 

With dole. 
Ale mak many a mane to wet hya chekes ; 
Ale mak many a mane to ly in the atretea ; 
And ale mak many a mane to wet hya ahetea; 

With dole. 
Ale mak many a mane to atombyll at the blokkea ; 
Ale mak many a mane to mak bis bed have knokkea ; 
And ale mak many a mane to syt in the stokkea ; 

With dol. 
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Ale mak many a mane to rynt over the fidows ; 
Ale niak many a mane to swere by God and Allhallows; 
And ale mak many a mane to hang upon the galows ; 
Withddl. 



A CHBKTENMGSSE CABBOLL. 
Sixteenth Centnrf. 
(Wrigbf 8 Cuoli, No. zziz— firom UB. Cott. Veep. A. z: 
m. 168. TO.) 
A BOMHB, Grod wote ! 
Stickes in my tbroate. 
Without I hare a draught 
Of comie aile, 
Nappy and staile, 
My lyffe lyes in great wanate. 
Some ayle or beare, 
Gientill butlere, 
Some lycoure thou hus showe, 
Such as yon mashe, 
Onr throtes to washe, 
The beet were that yow brew. 

Saint, master, and knight, 

That saiiit Uatilt hight, 
Were prest between two stones j 

lliat Bwet hnmour 

Of his lycotire 
Woald make us sing at once. 
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Mr. Wortley, 

I dar well say, 
I tell you as I thinke. 

Would not, I say, 

Byd huB this day, 
But diat we shnld have drink. 

His men so tall, 

Walkee up bis hall, 
Witii many a comly dishe ; 

Of his good meat 

I caunot eate, 
Without a drink i-wysse; 

Now gyve hus drink. 

And let cat wynke, 
I tell you all at once, 

Yt stickes so sore, 

I may sing no more, 
Tyll I have dronken once. 



Hie folloiriiig ia tsie of the oldest Wassul Soi^s, and U lang bj 
DiwiitialatioQ, penonMiug Simon of Bwjnsett, in Kjnge 
Johiu, by Bale, about 1550^ wbeD offering the pMSoned cap. 
After he has p-fea the cap, he a»ya ;— 
" The dayes of your lyfe nerer tdt je anche a cappe, 
8og«odaiid wholsome, if ye would drynkeit upp: 

c2 
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It pusetli Hilmesaye, Caprjck, Tjre, or Ypoanm ; 
B; my fikydie I thjmhe a better dijoke nerer wm." 
(Camden Sodetjf*! edo., pp. BO-1.) 

Wasbaylb, waasayle, out of the milke payle, 
Waasayle, Taasayle as whyte as my nayle, 
WaBeayle, waaujle in anowe, &OBte, and hayle, 
Wassayle, wassayle with partriche and rayle, 
Waseayle, waseayle that muche doth avayle, 
Waasayle, waasayle that never wyll fayle. 



A DRINKING SONG. 

(Betiq. Audq. toL L, page 324, from HS. Cotton. Veapaa. 
A. xxT., of die time of Heory VIIL) 

Fill the cuppe, Phylype, and let ub drynke a drame 
Ona or twyee abowt« the howBe, and leave where we 

began. 
I drynke to yow, Bweteharte, boo muche as here is in, 
Desyeringe yow to followe me, and doo as I begin. 
And yt yow wille not pledge, 
Yow ahalle here the blame ; 
I drynke to yow with all niy harte, 
Tf yow will pledge me the same. 
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(From in oM Comedj called Common ConSUoiu, published about 
1570. A sea-wmg bj [nrales, periupi the oldest of the kind 
mEngUgh. Collier*! History of DnmatiePoetifiU. 380-1.) 

Ldstelt, loBtelj, luBtely let qs eaile forthe, 

The winde trim doth aerye na, it blowes from the north. 

All thinges we have ready, and uothing we want, 

To famish our ahip that rideth hereby j 
Tictals and weapons thei be nothing skant, 

Like worthie mariners ooraelves we will trie. 
Lnstely, lustely, Sec 
Her flagges be new trimmed, set flandng alofte, 

Our ship for swift swimmyng, oh, she doeth excell ; 
TVee feare nq enemies, we have escaped them ofte ; 

Of all ships tiiat swimmeth she heareth tJie belL 
LuBtely, lustely, &c- 
And here is a maister excelleth in skill. 

And our maistera mate he is sot to seeke ; 
And here is a boteewaine will do his good will. 

And here is a ship boye, wa never had leeke. 
Lustely, lustely, fcc 
If fortune then faile not, and our next voiage prove, 

Wee will retnme merely and make good cheare, 
And holde all together as friends linkt in love. 

The Cannes sbal be £lled with wine, ale, and beei-e. 
Lustely, lustely, &c. 
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XVJ. 



(From Skelton's Works, Djce'i edr^ i— ni— z. n.) SUted by him 
to be from > US. in bis poisesoon, and of older date than 
Gumner Gorton's Needle. It ia also mtlcb longer tbao tbe 
well known diinklDg song there. 

Bacee & sjde goo bare, goo bare, 
Botbe bande h fote goo colde ; 
Bat beUj God aende th« good ale iaovgbe, 
Wbetber it be newe or olde. 

But yf that I 

Maye have trewly 

Goode ale my belly full, 

I eboll looke lyke one. 

By swete saiDte Johnn, 

Were sboron agaynste tbe woole. 

Thowthe I goo bare, 

Take yow no care, 

I am nothynge colde; 

1 Btuffe ray ekynne 

So full within, 

Of Joly goode ale & olde. 

I cannot eate 

But 13^11 meate. 

My atomacke ya not goode, 

But sure I thyncke. 

That I cowde dryncke 

With hym that werythe an hoode. 
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DiTDcke 7B my lyta, 

Althowgtbe my wyfe 

Some time do chyde & scolde, 

Tete spare I not 

To ptye the potte 

Of joly goode ale h dde. 

Bade tt eyde, &o. 

I love Doo roate 

But a Imiwne toate, 

Or a crabbe in the fyer; 

A Ijlyll breade 

Shall do me steade, 

Mooche breade I never desyer. 

Nor froete, nor snowe, 

Hot wynde, I trow, 

Canne hnrte roe y{ hyt wolde ; 

I am so wrapped 

Within & lapped 

With jolj goode ale & cAAe. 

Backe & ayde, &c. 

1 care ryta nowght^ 

I take no thowte 

For clothes to kepe me warme ; 

Have I goode diTUcke, 

I Burdy thyncke 

Nothynge canoe do me hanne. 

For trwly than 

I feare no man, 
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Be he oever so bolde. 
When I am armed 
And throwly warmed 
With jol; good ale & olde. 
Backe & syde, &c 

But nowe and tban 

I corse and banne, 

lliej make ther ale so small ; 

God geve them care, 

And evil to faare, 

Tliej strjre the malte & all. 

Sooohe pevisshe pewe, 

I tell jowe trwe. 

Not for a c(r)ovne of golde, 

Ther commethe one syppe 

Within my lyppe, 

Whether hyt be newe or old. 

Backe & eyde, &c 

Groodale & stronge, 

Makethe me amonge 

Full joconde and full tyte, 

That ofte I slepe. 

And t^e no kepe, 

Frome moroynge untyll nyte; 

Then starte I uppe, 

And fle to the cuppe, 

The ryte waye on I holde, 

My thurste to staunche, 

I fyll my paynche 
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With jol; goode ale and olde. 
Backe & ayie, he. 

And Kjtte, my wyfe, 

That as her lyfe 

Loretbe well good ale to seke. 

Full ofte drynkTihe she, 

That 76 maye ee 

The tears ronne downe her cheke. 

Then dothe she troole 

To me the boUe, 

Ah a goode malte worme sholde ; 

And eaje, swete harte, 

I have take mj parte 

Of J0I7 goode ale and olde. 

Backe & sjde, he 

They diat do diyncke 

Tjll they nodde and wyncke. 

Even as good fellones sholde do, 

Tliey shall nott« mysse 

To have ihe blysse 

That good ale hathe browghte them t 

And all poore bouIbs, 

That skowre bUcke holies, 

And them hathe Instely trowlde, 

God save the lyves. 

Of them and ther wyves. 

Whether they be yonge or olde. 

Backe h syde, he- 
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xni. 

SONG. 



(Beloe'B Aneedotee, toI. iL pp. 1-3, from the InMrlnde ot Tom 
Tj]m and bii Wife. Oamok ColleclioD, otj^uI «dii., 1S9S.) 

LxT US sip, and let it dip, 

And go which way it will a ; 
Let ns trip, and let ns skip, 

And let.uB drink our fill a. 

Take the cap, and drink all up, 

CUve me the can to fill a ; 
Every sup, and every cup, 

Hold here, and my good wilt a. 

Gossip mine, and gossip thine, 

Now let ua gossip still a ; 
Here is good wine, this ale is fine ; 

Now drink of which you will a. 

Round about, till all be out, 

I pray you let us swill a, 
This jolly grout is jolly and stout, 

I pray you stout it staB a. 

Let us laugh, and let us quaff. 

Good drinkers think none ill a ; 
Here is your bag, here is your staSe, 

Be packing to the mill a. 
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(tioag from Ibe Thraokn Wonder, by W«lw(n nul Bowleg, Ant 
ii,) rang bj lltTriu, > ihepherd, dns««d m Jadh*, with a 
coitgirt to )iun,ftwbilebe»rd and hair, ■ hitcfaet in one bud, 
a bowl in the othsr. 
Now does jolly Janne greet your merriment ; 
For Bince the world's creation 
X never changed my fashion ; 
'Us good enough to fence the cold : 
My hatchet serves to cut my firing yearly, 
My bowl preserves the juice of grape and barley : 
Fire, wine, and strong beer, makes me live so long here, 
To give the merry new year a welcome in. 

All the potent powers of plenty wait upon 

Ton that intend to be frolic to-day : 

To Bacchns I commend ye, and Ceres eke attend ye, 

To keep encroaching cares away. 

That Boreas' blasts may never blow to harm yon ; 

Nor Hi^ns' frosts, but give you cause to warm you : 

Old father Janevere drinks a health to aU here. 

To give the merry new year a welcome in. 



XII. 

SONG. 

End of 8iiteentb Century. 

(From the Bape of Locreoe, by T. Heywood, sung by Valerius, 

Act iii, sc. 1.) 

There is a song in the Percy Sodety'i edition of Souga and 
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Ballads of Loadaii ApprenlioM, page 91, called Loodoo'i 
Ordinal^, whloh ii limUar Co this, bat ^irioe the length — the 
raue is abo in Emu 1-166, and in Rozborgfa Ballads, Brituh 
Unasam, S-991. 

The gentry to the King's Head, 

The nobles to the Crown, 

The knighta unto the Golden Fleece, 

And to the Plough the clown. 

The church-man to the Mitre, 

The shepherd to the Star, 

The g&rdener hiea him to the Rose, 

To the Drum the man of war ; 

To the Feathers, ladies, 70a j the Globe 

The eea-maii doth not scorn : 

The usurer to the Devil, and 

The townsman to the Horn. 

The huntsman to the White Hart^ 

To tiie Ship the merchanls go. 

But 70U that do the muses love. 

The sign called River Fo. 

The banqnerout to the World's End, 

The fool to the Fortune hie, 

Unto the Mouth the oyster wife. 

The fiddler to the Pie. 

The punk unto the Cockatrice, 

The drunkard to the Tine, 

The beggar to the Bush, then meet^ 

And with Duke Humphrey dine. 
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msa. 



(From Mother Bombie, bj John lijlj, «boat the end of the 
diteenth Century, printed in 1694. Act ii, lo. 3.) The 
"OnuMe" are four Mrruits, DkhdIo, Bino, Eal^penny, Mid 

Omne*. lo, Bacchas I to thy table 

Thon call'et eveiy drnnkeD rabble ; 
We already are stiff drinken, 
Then seal ds for thy jolly ekinckerB. 
Drom. Wine, O wine, 

O joice divine! 
Ri». How dost thou the nowle refine. 

Flump thou mak'st men's mby faces, 
And from girls can fetch embraces. 
Htdf. By thee our noses swell 

With sparkling carbuncle. 
Lac O the dear blood of grapes 
Toms us to antic shapes, 
Now to show tricks like apea. 
Drom. Now lion>like to roar, 

KU. Now goatishly to whore, 
Half. Now bogishly i' th' mire, 
Lue. Now flinging hats i' th' fire. 
Omne». lo, Bacchus ! at thy table. 

Make ne of thy reeling rabble. 
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SONG. 
(From AnChouy and Cleopatra, ii, T.) 

CoHB, thou monarch of the vine, 
Flompy Bacchus, with pink eyne: 
In thy vats our carea be drown'd ; 
With thy grapes our haira be crowo'd i 
Cup as, till the world go round ; 
Cup US, tin the world go round. 



(From Bozburgh BolUda, Britith HnMun, 2-8S-) The Owofry 

Farmer't Vabt-gbin/ ; id a new toag of 

HABVEST HOME. 
Together with an Anma* to tlieiT indeoent bebanoor. Sung to 

a new tone, much in request. Licenaed aocording to order. 

Our oats they are how'd, and oar barley's reap'd, 
Oar hay it is mow'd and our hovel's heap'd ; 

Harvest home, harvest home, 
Well merrily roar oar harvest home. 

Harvest home, harvest home ; 
We'll merrily roar our harvest home, 
Well merrily roar oar harvest home. 
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We cbeated the parson, well cheat him again ; 
For why should the vicar have one in ten, 

One in ten, one in tea, 
For why should the vicar have one in ten ? 

For why ahoold, ftc. 

For staying while dinner is cold and hot. 
And pndding and dnmpling'e hnmt to pot, 

Bomt to pot, hnmt to pot, 
"nil pudding and dampting's burnt to th' pot, 

Burnt to pot, &c. 

Well drink off our liquor while we can stand. 
And hey for the honour of old England, 

Old England, old Engknd, 
And hey for the honour of old England, 

Old England, 8k. 



XXIII. 
DHINK TO ME ONLY. 

(Chqipell's CoIleodDD, 2-6S, from Ben Jonson.) 
Dkink to me only with thine eyes. 

And I will pledge witli mine; 
Or leave a kiss bat in the cup^ 

And m not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise, 

Doth ask a drink divine ; 
Bat might I of Jove's nectar sip, 

I would not change for thine. 
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I aent thee, late, a rosy wreath. 

Not so much hoaouring theo. 
As giviDg it a hope, that there 

It coold not withered be : 
Bat thoD tliereon didst only breathe. 

And seot'st it back to me ; 
Since when, it grows and smells, I swear, 

Not of itself, but thee ! 



SONG BY THE BOT. 

(From Ttkntiuian, by BeMunont utd Fletcher. Act t, 
In tbe banquet of M'^"*"*! 

God Lyceua, ever young, 
Ever honour'd, ever sung, 
Stain'd with blood of lusty grapes. 
Id a tbonsand lasty shapes, 
Dance upon the mazer's brim, 
In the crimson liquor swim; 
From thy plenteous hand divine 
Let a river run with wine : 

God of youth, let this day here 

Enter neither care nor fear I 
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SONG. 
(From the Bloodj Brothen, or Bollo, Duke of Nonnandj, by 
Fletcher, act ii, sc 2.) The last lines uv almilar to a coDiiviil 
ohorui Bdll in Ta§;ue. 

By the Cook and bis Compuionj. 
Dbink to-day, and drown all sorrow, 
You shall perhaps not do it to-morrow : 
Beat, while yon have it, nee your breath ; 
There is no diinkii^ afl«r death. 

Wine works the heart up, wakea the wit, 
Tliere is no cure 'gainst age but it ; 
It helps the head-ache, cough, and tisic. 
And is for all diseases physic. 

Then let us swill, boys, for our health ; 
Who drinks well, loves the commonwealth ; 
And he that will to bed go sober. 
Falls with the leaf still in October. 



XXVI. 

SONG. 
(From the Spuiieh Curate, by Flelcber, aot iii, sc. 2.) Sung by 
the ParishionerB on their recouciluitioD with the Curate, who 
4tad threatened to leare them on account of their poverty. 
Let the bells ring, and let the boys sing. 

The young lasses skip and play : 
Let the cups go round, till round goes the ground. 
Our learned old vicar will stay. 
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Let the pig turn merrilj, merrily, ah, 

And let the fat goose swim ; 
For verily, verily, verily, ah. 

Our vicar this day ahall be trim. 

The Btew'd cock shall crow, cock-a-loodle-loo, 
A lond oock-a-loodle ah&ll he crow j 

The duck and the drake ahall swim in a lake 
Of ODums and claret below. 

Oar wives shall be neat, to bring in onr meat 

To thee oar most noble adviser ; 
Onr pains sbsll be great, and bottles shall sweat. 

And we ourselves will be wiser. 

Well labonr aad swiak, well kiss and well di^nk. 
And tithes shall come thicker and thi<^er ; 

Well fall to onr plongh, and get children enow. 
And thon sbalt be learned old vioar. 



xsvii. 

SONG. 

(From the WnpMa'a PriE«, bj Fletcher. Act ii, sc. 6.) Sa 

within b; female chBracterg. 

A HEALTH for all this day. 
To the woman that bears the sway. 
And wears the breeches. 

Let it come, let it come I 
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Let this health be a seal. 

For the good of the common weal, 

The woman shall wear the hreeches [ 

Let's drink then, and langh it, 

And merrily, merrily qnaff it, 

And tipple, and tipple a round. 

Here's to thy fool. 
And to my fool ; 
Come, to all fools, 

Though it cost UB, wench, many a pound. 



SONG BT THE CORPORAL AND WATCH. 

(From the Knight of MaiU, b; Beuinioat and Fletcher. 
Act iii, BO. 1.) 

Sit, soldiers, ait and sing, the round is dear. 
And cock-a-loodle-loo tells as the day is near : 
Each toBB hifi can, ontil his throat be mellow. 
Drink, laugh, and sii^ ; the soldier has no fellow. 

To thee a full pot, my little lauceprisado, 
And when thon hast done, a pipe of Trinidado ; 
Our glass of life runs wine, the Tintner sbriaks it. 
Whilst with hie wife the froUc soldier drinks it. 
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The drums beat, enaigDs wave, and cannons thump it ; 
Our game is ruff, and the best heart doth trump it : 
Each toes hia can, until his throat be mellow. 
Drink, laugh, and sing ; the soldier has no fellow. 

m pledge thee, my corporal, were it a flagon ; 
After, watch fiercer than Geot^e did the dragon: 
What blood we lose i' the town, we gain i' the tuns ; 
Furr'd gowns and flat caps give the wall to guns : 
Each toss his can, until his throat be m^ow, 
Drink, laugh and sing ; the soldier has no fellow. 



THREE MANS SONa. 

(Erans's old B^lads, i, 236-7. From "The Shoemaker's 

Holiday," laoo.) 

. CoiJ>'s the wind, and wet's the rain, 
Saint Hugh be our good speed : 
111 is the weather that bringeth no gaiu, 
Nor helps good hearts in need. 

Trowl the bowl, the joU; nnt-brown bowl. 

And here, kind mate, to thee, 
Let's sing a dirge for Saint Hugh's soul. 

And down it merrily. 
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Down a dovn, hey down a down, 
Hey deny, derry, down a down, 

Ho, well done, to me let come, 
Ring compass gentle joy. 

TVowl the bowl, the nat-brenn bowl, 
And here, kind mate, to thee. 

Let's sing a dirge for Saint Hugh's soul, 
And down it merrily. 

Cold's the wind, and wet'a the rain. 
Sunt Hugh be our good speed, 

HI is tfae weather that bringeth no gain. 
Sot helps good hearts in need. 



Crrom s Mad World my Uuters, by Middleton.) The catch 
fiiT the fifth act, aukg by Sir Bounteous FrogrsBS to hb gneste. 

O POE a bowl of fat canary. 

Rich Aristippns, sparkling sherry 1 

Some nectar else from Jane's dairy ; 
O these dranghts would make us merry. 

O for a wench I I deal in faces. 

And in other daintier things ; 
Tickled am I with her embraces j 

Fine dancing in sucb fairy rings 1 
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for « plump fat leg of matton, 
Veal, lamb, cepon, pig, and cony I 

None is bappjr but a glutton, 
None an ass but who wants money. 

Wines, indeed, and girls are good, 
For brave victuals feast the blood ; 

For wenches, wine, and lusty cheer, 
Jove would come down to sarfeit here. 



V CHABACT'BmO 



(From Thomas Rareiucroft;, 1614.) 

Tsin>OE away quickly and flU the blaek bole, 

Devoutly as long as wee bide, 
Now welctnne, good fellowes, both strangers and all. 

Let madnes and mirth set sadnes aside. 

Of all reckonings I lore good cheeie, 

With honest folkee in company i 
And when drinke comes my part fbr to beare, 

For atiU me thinks one tooth is drye. 
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Love ie k paBtime for a king, 

If one be eeeoe in phisnomie ; 
Bat I love well this pot to wring, 

For gtill me thinka one tooth U drye. 

Masters, t^iis is all my desire, 

I wonlde do drinke should passe us by ; 
Let oB now eing and mend the fler. 

For still me thinks one tooth is drye. 

Mr. Batler, give us a taste 

Of your best drinke so gently ; 
A jugge or twwne, and make no waste. 

For stiU me thinks one tooth is drye. 

Mr. Butler, of this take part. 

Ye love good drinke as well as I ; 
And drinke to mee with all your hart. 
For still me thinks ooe tooth is drye. 
Cho. Trudge away qakkly, he. 

Now welcome good fdlowes, Sec. 



Cho. ToBSB ibe pot, tosse the pot, let us be merry. 
And drinke till oor cheeks be red as a cherry. 
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We take no thought, we have no care, 
For atill we spend, and never spare, 
1111 of all money onr pnrsse ia bare, 
We ever towe the pot. 

Cho. Tosse the pot, flw. 

We drinke, carouse with hart most free, 
A harty draught I drinke to thee ; 
Then fill the pot again to me, 
And ever toese the poL 

Cho. Tosae the pot, &c. ^ 

And when our mony is all spent. 
Then sell onr goods uid spend our rent. 
Or drinke it up with one consent. 
And ever tosse the poi 

Cho. Tosse the pot, ftc. 

When all is gone we have no more, 
Then let us set it on the score. 
Or cbalke it up behinde the dore,' 
And ever tosse the pot. 

Cho. Tosse the pot, 8ic 

And when onr credit is all lost. 
Then may we goe and kisse the post. 
And eat browne bread in steed of rost, 
And ever tosse the pot. 

Cho. Tosse the pot, ftc. 
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Let us conclude as we began, 
And tosse the pot &om man to man, 
And drinke aa much now ae we can, 
And ever tease the pot. 
Cho. Tosse the pot, tosse the pot, let us be merry, 
And drinke till our i^eeks be ae red as a cheny. 



(From tbe same. DeuteTomelia, 1603,) 

Web be aouldiera three, 

Pardona moy ie vous an pree. 

Lately come forth of the Low Cktuntiy, 
'With never a penny of money. 

Fa la U la lantido djlly. 

Here, good fellow, I drinke to thee, 
Pardona may is vout an pree. 

To all good fellowes where ever they be. 
With never a penny of mony. 

And he that will not pledge me this, 
Pardona moy ie vovs an pree, 

Payes for the shot what ever it is, 
With never a penny of mony. 
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Charge it againe hoy, charge it againe, 
Pardona moy ie vovt an pree, 

Ab long as there is any incke in thy pen, 
With never a penny of moaj. 



XXXIV. 

(Prom the B»me.) 
Mastih said to his man, 

Tie man, fie, O, 
Martin stud to his man. 

Who's the foole now 7 
Martin said to his man, 
Fill thou the cap and I the can, 

Thon hast well dmnhen, man. 

Who's the foole now ? 

I see a sheepe shering come. 

Fie man, fie : 
X see a sheepe ahearing eome, 

Who's the foole now ? 
I see a aheepe shearing come, 
And a oouckold blow his home, 

Thon hast well drunken, man, 

Who's the foole now ? 

I see a man in the moone, 
Fie man, fle : 
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I see a man in the moone. 

Who's the foole now ? 
I see a man in the moone, 
Clowtiog of Saint Peter's ehoone. 

Tbon bast well dmoken, man, 

Who's the fool now ? 

I see a hare chase a honnd. 

Fie man, fle ; 
I see a hare chase a hound, 

Who's the foolfl now ? 
I see a hare chase a hoand, 
Twen^ mile above the ground, 

Thou hast well dmnken, man, 

Who's the foole now ? 

I see a goose ring a hog, 

Fie man, fie : 
I see a goose ring a hog, 

Who's the foole now ? 
I see a goose ring a h<^, 
And a snayle that did bite a dc^. 

Thou bast well drunken, man, 

Who's the fool now ? 

I see a mouse catdi thecat, 

Fie man, fie : 
I see a mouse catch the cat, 
. Who's the foole now ? 
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I Bee a moiue catch the cat, 
And the cheese to este the rat 
Thou hast well drnnken, man, 
Who's the foole now ? 



(From the same.) 

This Song is timilar in effect to the Barle; How Song, printed 

in Specuneui of Comiih dialeot, where the BDOoesdve renes 

ineraue from the nipperkin to the ocetui, esch repealing all 

the prerioiu ones. 

G-ivB QB once a drioke for and the black bole, 

Sing gentle butler balla may ; 
For and the black bole. 

Sing gentle butler balla moy. 

Grive us ODce a drinke for ani the pint pot^ 

Sing gentle butler bcUUi moy ; 
The pint pot, 

For and the black bole, &c. 

Give us once a drinke for and the quart pot, 

Sing gentle butler haOa moy ; 
The quart pot, the pint pot, 

For and the black bole, &c. 

Give ne once a drinke for and the pottle pot. 
Sing gentle butler baUa moy : 
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The pottle pot, the quart pot^ the pint pot, 
For and the black bole, &c 

Give ua once a drinke for and the gsUoD pot, 

Sing gentle butler baUa moy; 
The gallon pot, the pottle pot, the quart pot, the 
pint pot, 

For and the black bole, &c 

Give us ODce a drinke for and the verkin. 

Sing gentle butler balia moy ; 
The verkiu, the gallon pot, the pottle pot, the quart 
pot, the pint pot, 

For and the black bole, &c. 

Give us kilderkin, &c. Give us barrell, 8ic. Give ds 

hogshead, &c. 
Give us pipe, &c. Give us butt, &c. Give aa the 

tunne, &c. 



(Addition^ MS., S-33G, from Funmeli*, b; BavenBcrofi.) 

Let's have a peal for John Cooke's soul. 

For he was an honest man ; 
With bells all in order, the cruse with the black 
bowl. 

The tankard likewise with the con. 
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And I, mine own aelf, will ring the treble bell, 

And drink to joa every one ; 
Stand &st now my mates, sing merrily and well, 

Till sU this good ale is gone. 



SONG. 
(ITuilioll'B FrogreMet of King James m, 393-4. From B. 
White's Huque of Ciqiid's Buiiihiaent,) prasentod to Her 
Mf^Mty at Deptford, May 4(h, 1617. 
Enter & grand Bacchus, skipfdoge in with a belly at bigg as a 
kinderkis, in a fleth-coloimd bnokram, with a wreath of vine- 
learea aboDte hU head, a red awohie &ce full of pimples, with 
a base lute in his huid, singing and desoritung the aa(e-maske, 
all of Bacohos' childreii. He describes them psTticalarly as 
they come fbith, 

THE SONGB. 
Bacchus, at tbj call, 

They here come marchinge ronndly. 
That will not flinch at all, 

But take their liqtior soundly ; 
They'll do their parte, they'll drinke whole quarts, 

A pinte with them is but a swallow i 

They'll nere give ore till the welkin ror% 

The hoose mnn rouod, and the skj looke yellow. 

Ent&rfour Baeehanalian*. 

Bacchus' children come. 

And at theire backes they've barrelta. 
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With bellies like a tuno, 

Mull'd sacke shall end all quarrels. 
The drunke Fencer. 
Next Swash appears, who stormes imd sweares, 

If that they bring not better win^ 
The pottB hell maule agunst the waO, 

Hell beate my host and breake his eigne. 
The Ape drunkard. 
Another drunkard skipps, 

Whose head is like a feather, 
Hell show as many trickes 

Ae your ape (and) baboone leather. 
The drnnhs FuOer. 
The Fidler's croud now aqueakes aloud, 

Hia fidlinge atringes begin to trole ; 
He loves a wake and a wedding-cake, 

A bride-house and a brave may-pole. 
Ths drunke Tinker. 
Next the roringe Tinker, 

As furious as a dragon ; 
He swears hell be no flincher. 

His carowse is but a flagon ; 
Hee loves his punke, bat when he's drunke, - 

His mnddy brajnes well mull'd withliqUor, 
He then will rore and call hir whore. 

And out of doores hee sweares hell kicke her. 
The weeping drunk. 
Armed all with claret. 

The weeping drunkard next. 
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Hee's very sorry for it, 

His Boale ia sore perplext. 
These are the c^ew of drunkards trew. 

That do belong to Bacchns' court ; 
Soon see 70a shall their hnmors all, 

Yf you morke awhile theire drunken sporte. 

Bacchus at thy call, 

They here come marching roundly. 
That will not flinch at dl. 

But take their liqaor soundly ; 
They'll do their parts, they'll drinke whole quarts, 

A pint with them is but a swallow ; 
Tlieyll nere give ore till the welkin rore, 

The house runn round, and the aky looke yellow. 



(Froin AriBtippas, by J. lUndolph, about 1630.) 

We care not for money, riches, or wealth, 
Old sack is our money, old sack is our health 

Then let's flock hither. 

Like birds of a feather. 
To drink, to fling, 
To laugh and sing, 

Conferring our notes togeth^, ■ 

Conferring our notes tf^ther. 
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Come let na langh, let us drink, let us sing^ 
The Winter with as is aa good ae the Spring. 

We care not a feather 

For winde, or for weather. 
But night and day 
We iport and play. 

Conferring our notes together, 

Conferring our notes together. 



ZXXIX. 

(VTom the Sun'i Oariing, by Ford, kct ir, so. 1.) 



Cast away care I he that loves sorrow 
Lengthens not a day, nor can buy to-morrow ; 
Money is trash ; and he that will spend it, 
Let him drink merrily, fortune will send it. 

Merrily, merrily, merrily, oh, ho ! 

Flay it' off atifly ; we may not part so. 
Chor. Merrily Sre. ITkey diink. 

Wine is a charm, it heats the blood too, 
Cowards it will arm, if the wine be good too, 
Quickens the wit, and makes the back able, 
Scorns to submit to the watch or constable. 
Merrily, fcc 
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FotB fly about, give na more liquor. 
Brothers of a root, our brainB will Sow qnicko- ; 
Empty the csak ; score np, we care not ; 
Fin all the pots aguD, drink on and Bpare not. 
Uerrily, &c. 



SACK FOR HT HONET. 

Tbe tane b " Wet and Weary." 

(SVoinColIier'sBoibatgheBallfldi,177-lS3. Slid to b« p^)babl}> 

of the time of Junei the Fixat. Boxbnrg^e BiUidB, BridBb 

HnteiuD, ii, 408-9.) 

Good fellows all, both great and small, 

Bqoice at this my ditty ; 
Whilst I do ring, good newes I bring 

To the conntrey and the ci^ : 
Let every lad and lass be glad, 

(For who will true love smother 7) 
And being here, my jt^ and dear, 

Wei kindly kiss each other. 
The purest wine, eo brisk and fine. 

The alligant and sherry, 
I hold it good to purge the blood, 

And make the senses merry. 

"Tis sparkling Back that binds the back. 
And cherishes the heart, boys. 
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For recotupeace just eighteen-penoe 
Yon must give for a quart, bojrs : 

Away with beer and such like goer, 
That makes our spirits muddy. 

For wine compleat will do the feat 
That we all notes can study. 
The purest wine, 8to. 

Bich malligo, is pure, I know, 

To pui^e out melancholly, 
And he that's sick it cnreth quick, 

And makes their senses jolly: 
It rarefies the dullest eyes 

Of those that are most paler. 
And bravely can compose a man 

Of a very prick -lows taylor. 
The richest wine, fcc, 

The meerest fool shall teach a school. 

By claret's operation. 
And make some fight, like men of might. 

Or champions of a nation : 
It is more fine then brandewine. 

The butterboxes potion, 
Who drinking dares, in Neptune's wars, 

Reign master of the ocean. 
Canary sock m^es firm the back ; 

Both alligant and afaerry, 
Are proved good to clear the blood. 

And make the senses merry. 
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A longing Ua, vrhuse custard face 

Her inward grief discloses. 
With drinking wioe, ao sweet and fine, 

Will gain a pair of roses : 
It doth revire dead folks alive, 

And helps their former weakness ; 
It is so pure, that it doth core 

A maiden of her sickness. 

This BbeniBh wise, &c 

The drawer still the same shall fill. 

To elevBie the hearty bojs ; 
For Rhenish gaj, yoa now must pay 

Jnst twelve pence for a quart, boys. 
Who would be ty'de to brewers side, 

Whose measures do so vary. 
When we may sit, to raise oar wil^ 

With drinking of canary ? 
The purest wine, he. 

The French wine pure, for seven pence, sure, 

Too shall have choice and plenty, 
At this same rate to drink in plate. 

Which is both good and dainty : 
A mBDnding cove that doth it love, 

'Twill make him dance and caper, 
And CapUin Puffwill have eaufi* 

To make him brag and vapor. 
The purest wine, so bri^ and fine. 

The alligant and sherry, 
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I hold it good to parge the blood, 
And moke the senses merrjr. 

And also we that do agree. 

As one Tor boon good fellows, 
Wei sing and taagb, and stontly qmtff, 

Aod quite renounce the alehouse ; 
For ale and beer are both now dear, 

The price is raised in either ; 
Then let as all, both great and small, 

To th' tavern walk together. 
The purest wine, he. 

The tradesmen may at any day. 

For their own recreation. 
Be welcome still to Ralph or Will, 

And have accommodation ; 
For why, their coyn will buy the wine 

And cause a running barrel ; 
But if you're drank, your wits are sunk. 

And gorrill'd guts will quarrel. 
The purest wine, Ik. 

The cobler fast will stay the last. 

For he's a lusty drinker ; 
Ue'l pawn his soul to have a bowl, 

To drink to Tom the tinker : 
The broom man he will be as free. 

To drink courageous flashes ; - 
If cole grow scant, before he'l want, 

He'l bnm his brooms to aaties. 
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The purest wine, so brisk and fine. 

The alligant end sheny, 
I hold ia best to give us rest, 

Or make the senses meny. 

The fidling crowd that grow so proud, 

Will pawn their pipes and fiddles, 
Tbejrl strike and crack with bowU of sack, 

And cat the queerest widdles ; 
Theyl rant and tear like men of war, 

Their Tojces roar like thunder, 
And growing cnrst their fiddles burst, 

And break 'um all asunder. 
The purest wine, he. 

The country blades with their own muds. 

At every merry meeting, 
For ale and cakes at their town wakes, 

Which they did give their sweetings. 
Upon their friend a crown will spend, 

Id sack that is so trusty ; 
'Twill please a maid that la decay'd. 

And make a booby lusty. 
Be rul'd by me, and weT agree 

To drink both sack and sherry. 
For that is good to cleanse the blood, 

And m^e our senses merry. 
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THE GOOD FELLOWS' FBOLICK, OB KENT 

STREET CLUB. 

(Evang'g Old Ballads, i, 162, And SoDgB of the London ApprBDtJees 
and Trades, bj Charles Mackaj, Percj Sooiety's EditiOD, pp. 
134-7, and Boxburghe Ballada, British Moseoni, ii, 1S8-9.) 

Hbbb is a crew of jovial blades, 

Th&t lov'd the nut-brown ale, 
They in an aleboose chanc'd to meet. 

And told a merry tale. 
A bonny seaman was the first, 

But newly come to town, 
And awora that be his guts could burst. 

With ale that was so brown. 

8ee bow the jolly carman he 

Doth the strong liquor prize. 
He 80 long in the alehouse sat. 

That he drank out his eyes ; 
And groping to get out of door, 

Sot-like, he tumbled down, 
And there he hke a madman swore 

He lov'd the ale so brown. 

The nimble weaver he came in, 

And swore he'd have a little. 
To drink good ale it was no sin. 

Though 't made him pawn his shuttle. 
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Qaoth he, I am a gentleman, 

No luBty countiy clown, 
But jet I love with all mj heart 

The ale that ia so brown. 

Then next the blackamith he came Id, 

And said, " 'Twas might; hot ;" 
He sitting down did thus b^in, 

" Fair maid, bring me • pot ; 
Let it be of the reiy be^ . 

That none exceeds in town, 
I tell you true, and do not jest, 

I lore the ale ao brown." 

The prick louse tailor he came in. 

Whose tongue did run so nimble. 
And said, he would engage for drinJ^ 

His bodkin and his thimble. 
" For though with long thin jaws I look, 

I Tslne not a crown, 
So I can have mj belly full 

Of ale that is so brown." 

The lusty porter pasdng by, 

Wiih basket on his back. 
He said, that he was grieroas dry. 

And needs would pawn his sack. 
^ His angry wife he did not fear, 

He valued not her frown. 
So be had tbat he lov'd so dear, 

I mean the ale so brown. 
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The next that name waa one of them. 

Was of the gentle craft, 
And when that he was wet withia, 

Most heartily he laugh'd. 
Crispin was ne'er so boon as he, 

Tho' some kin to a crown ; 
And there he sat most merrily, 

With ale that was so brown. 

But at the last a barber, be 

A mind had for to taste, 
He called for a pint of drink, 

And said he was in baste ; 
The drink so pleased, be tarned there 

Till he had lost a crown, 
'Twas all the money he could spare, 

For ale that is so brown. 

A broom man, as he passed by, 

His morning draught did lack ; 
Because that he no money had. 

He pawn'd his shirt from 's back ; 
And sud tJiat he without a shirt, 

Would cry brooms up and down j 
" But yet," quoth he, " ni merry be. 

With ale that is so brown," 

But when all these together met. 
Oh what discourse was there ; — 
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Twould mike one's hiir to itaiid on end 
To heat how the^ did nrear 1 

One was > tixA and poppy dog, 
The other was a down. 

And there they sat and swill'd thdir guts 
With ale Ihftt waa ao hrown. 

The landlady they did abuse, 

And called her nasty whore ; 
Quoth she, " Do you your reckoning pi^. 

And get yon out of door 1" 
Of them she oonld no money get, 

Which caused her to frowu ; ' 
Bnt loath they were to leave behind 

The ale that was so brown. 



THE BXCBLtENCT OF WINE. 

(EVom Ayrei ind IMalogiieB, bj Henrji I^itei. Tlie first Bix^, 

1653, by Lord Broughill.) 

'Ti8 wine that inapirea. 
And quencheth love's Area, 

Teaches fools how to rule a state ; 
Maydes ne'er did approve it, 
Because those that love it, 

Dispise and laugh at their hate. 
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The driokers of beer 
Did ne'er yet appear 

In matters of any weight; 
'Tis he, whose deaigne 
Is qnicken'd by nine. 

That raises things to thdr height. 

Who then should it prize, 
For never bhtck eyes 

Made wounds which this could not heale ; 
Who then doth refuse 
To drinke of this juice. 

Is a foe to the Gomnumweale. 



(Beloe's AiiacIi,3S2: mne, Beer, Ale, uid Tobacco, ooDtending 
for Rpperiority. A Dttlogue, 165S, in Gurick CollecCioa.) 
Wine. I, jovial wine, exhilarate the heart. 
Beer. March beer is a drink for a king. 
Ale. ' But ale, bonny ale, with spice and a tost, 

In the morning's a dainty thing. 
Chonu. Then let us be merry, wash sorrow away ; 

Wine, beer tmd ale shall be drunk to-day. 
Wine. 1, generous wine, am for the court, 
Be^. The citie calls for beer. 
Ale. Bat ale, bonny ale, like a lord of the soyl. 

In the country shall domineer. 
Ckonu. Then let us be merry, wash sorrow away. 

Wine, beer and ale shall be drunk to-day. 
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(From Hilton's Citoh that caCoh c»n, 16S2, pp. sa-3. Bj 
Mr. WiUiam Child.) 

If my 80 wise b that sack he diapises, 
Let him dnnk bis smal beer and be sober ; 
Wliilst we drink sack, and sing as if it were 

Spring, 
He shall drop like the trees in October. 
But be sure, over night if this dog do 70a bite, 
Yon take it henceforth for a warning, 
Soon as out of yoat bed, to settle jour head. 
Take a hair of his tayl in the morning ; 
And be not so ailly to follow old Lillj, 
For there's nothing but sack that can tune us ; 
Let his Tu-oitueseaM be put in his cap-case, 
And ring bihito vinum j^unut. 



XLT. 

(tWd. 77.) 

Now God be with old Simeon, 
For be made cans for many an one. 
And a good old man was be ; 
And Jinkin was his joumeTman, 
And he could tipple off every can ; 
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And thus he said to meo, 
To whom drink you 7 
Sir knave, to yon. 
Then hey ho, jolly Jinkin, 
I spy a knave in drinkisg, 
Come trole the bole to mce. 
Now God, &c. 



THE JOIXT BACCHANAL. 

(Ctuppell's CollectioQ, ii, 64. From Walsh's Bridsh Undo*) 

Mucelksj, tdL i, p. 92.) 

Let's tope and be merry, be jolly and cherry, 
Since here is good wine, good wine; 

Let's laugh at the fools that live by dull rules. 
And at ub good fellows repine, 

And at qs good fellows repine. 

Here, here, are delights to amuse the dull nights, 

And equal a man with a god ; 
To enliven the clay, drive all care away, 

WithoQt a man's but a clod. 

Then let us be willing to spend t'other shilling. 
Since money we know is but dirt j 

It suits no design like paying for wine. 
T'other bottle will do us no hurt. 
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HONEST HBALTH3, OR DOWN AMONG THE 

DEAD MEW. 

(Ftom ChkppeU's Colleotdon, ii, GO.) 

Here's a health to the king and a tasting peace, 
To faction an end, to wealth increase ; 
Come let's drink it while we have breath, 
For there's no drinking after death. 
And he that will this health deny, 
Down among the dead men let him lye. 

Let charming heanty's health go round. 
In whom celestial J07B are found. 
And may confasion still pursue 
The senseless women-hating crew ; 
And the; that women's health deny, 
Down among the dead men let them l;e. 

In smiling Bacchus' joys 111 roll, 
Deny no pleasure to my soul ; 
Let Bacchus' health round briskly move, 
For Bacchus is a friend to love. 
And he that will this health deny, 
' Down among the dead men let him lye. 

May love and wine their rites maintain. 
And their united pleasures reign, 
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Wbile Bacchos' treasure crowns the Ixwrd, 
Well eiog the jojs that both afford f 
And the7 that won't with us comply, 
Down among the dead men let them lye. 



THE LEATHER BOTTEL. 

There an Bereral ccfnes o( (he folknring. ChKppell hu one, 
(see his nlnable CoUeclioii, ij, 63), and he ujb there is one in 
the Britilh MnBenm, it leut two hundred j«kn old ; there is 
■1m one in TfUtfeft Hlk, toL iii, 217-9, and in Boibnrghe 
BUhds, Bridib Unsemn, ii, S57. 

TwAs God above that made all thingB, 
The heav'ns, the earth, and all therein ; 
The ships that on the eea do swim. 
To guard from ibes that none come in ; 
And let them all do what they can, 
'TIS for one end — the use of man. 
So I wish in IieaVn his soul may dwell. 
That first fomid out the leather bottel 

Now what do yon say to these cauB of wood ? 
Ob DO, in faith they cannot be good ; 
For if the be«%i fall by the way, 
Why on the ground your liquor doth lay j 
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But bad it been & leather botiSI, 
Althoiigh he had fallen, all had been velL 
So I wish in heav'n, &c. 

Then what do you say to these glasses fine ? 
Oh, they shall hare no praise of mine. 
For if 70U chance to toach the brim, 
Down falls the liquor and all therein ; 
But had it been in a leather bottel, 
And the stopple in, all had been well. 
So I wish, &c. 

Then what do jou say to these black pots three ? 
If a man and his wife should not agree, 
Why theyll tug and pull till their liquor doth spill: 
In a leather bott^l they may tug their fill, 
And pull away till their hearts do ske, 
And yet their liquor no harm can take. 
So I wish, &c. 

Then what do you say to these flagons fine ? 
Oh, they shall have no praise of mine. 
For when a lord is about to dine. 
And sends them to be filled with wine, 
The man with the flagon doth run away, 
Because it is silver most gallant and gay. 
So I wish, &c. 

A leather bottel we know is good, 
Far better than glasses or cans of wood. 
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For whea a man's at work in the field, 
Tonr glasses and pots no comfort will yield; 
Bat a good leather bott^l standing by, 
Wm raifle his spirits, whenerer he's dry. 
So I wish, 8cc. 

At noon, the haymakers sit them down. 
To drink from their bottels of ale nnt-brown ; 
In SDnuner too, when the weather is warm, 
A good bottel full will do them no harm. 
Then the lads and the lasses begin to tattle. 
But what would they do without this bottle ; 
So I wish, 9k. 

There's never a Iwd, an earl, or kuight. 
But in this bottel doth take delight i 
For when he's hunting of the deer, 
He oft doth wish for a battel of beer. 
Likewise the man that works in the wood, 
A bottel of beer will oft do him good. 
So I wish, &C. 

And when the bottel at lost grows old, 
And wiU good liquor no longer hold. 
Out of the aide you may make a clout. 
To mend your shoes when they're worn out ; 
Or take and hang it up on a pin, 
'Twill serve to put hinges and odd things in. 
So I wish, He. 
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SONG IB PRAISE OP ALE. 
(Hone's Table Book, 255-B, from London Chanticleer, 1659.) 

Sdbmit, buncb of grapea. 
To the strong barley ear ; 
The weak wine ao longer 
The laurel shall wear. 

Sack, and all drinkH else, 
Desist from the strife ; 
Ale's the only Aqua vitro. 
And liquor of life. 

Then come, my boon fellows, 
Let's drink it around ; 
It keeps us from grave, 
Though it lays as on ground. 

Ale's a physician, 
No mountebank bragger ; 
Can cure the chil] ague. 
Though it be with the stagger. 

Ale's a strong wrestler, 
Kings all it hath met ; 
And makes the ground slippery. 
Though it be not wet. 
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Ale is both Ceres, 
And good K^tane too, 
Ale's froth was the sea, 
From whidi Venns grew. 

Ale is immortal ; 
And be there do stops. 
In bonny lads quaffing. 
Can live without hops. 

Then come, toy boon fellows, 
Let's drink it around ; 
It keeps us from grave, 
Though it lays us on ground. 



IN PRAISE OF ALE. 

(From Wit and Drollery, I6S6, pp. 1S4-5 ; it is also in RiLSOD'a 
Fngliah Songs, ii, 62.) 

Whbh as the Chilehe Bocko blowes, 

And winter tells a heavy tale ; 
When pyes, and dawes, and rookes, and crows, 
Sit cursing of the frosts and snowes ; 

Then give me ale. 
2f 
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Ale in Saxon Rumken theD, 

Such aa will make grim Malkin prate ; 

Bouseth up valour in all men. 
Quickens the poets wit and pen, 

Dispiseth fate. 

Ale that the absent battle fights. 

And frames the march of Swedish drums ; 

Disputes the princes lawes and rights. 
And what is past, and what's to come, 

Tells mortal wights. 

Ale that the plowmans heart up keeps, 
And equals it with Tfrants thrones ; 

That wipes the eyes that over weepes, 
And lulls in dunty and secure sleepea, 

Hia weared bones. 

Grandchilde of Geres, Barlies daughter, 
Wines emulna neighbour, if but stale ; 

Innobling all the nlmphs of water, 

And filling each man's heart with laughter; 

Ha, ha, give me ale. 
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OLD SIMON THE EfflG. 

(Cbappell'B Question, put ii,pp. 43-3: lyUthj't KHi to purge 

Ueknoholj, vol. iii, 143-4, which diflen ■ little from, thu.) 

Tbia Song u siid to lure been nude on Simon Wadloe, who 

kept the Devil Tiveni, when Ben Joneon'! club, the Apollo, 

In a hnmour I was of late, 

Aa many good fellowes muj be. 

To think of no matters of state. 

But to seek for good company, 

That best might suit my mind. 

So I travell'd both op and down. 

No company I could find. 

Till I came to the sight of the Crown. 

My hostess was sick of the mumps. 

The maid was ill st her ease. 

The tapster was drunk in his dumps, 

They were all of one disease, 

Says old Simon the King. 

If a man should be drunk to-night, 

And laid in his grave to-morrow, 

Will you or any man say 

That he died of care or sorrow ? 

Then hang up all sorrow and care, 

Tis able to kill a cat. 

And he that will drink all night, 

la never afraid of that ; 

For drinking will make a man quaff, 
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And qnafflng will make a man sing, 
And Bulging will make a mas lai^b, 
And laughing long life dotb bring, 

Says old Smon the King. 

Considering in my mind, 
I thus began to think: 
If a man be fiiU to the throat. 
And cannot take off his driok, 
J£ hia drink will not go down, 
He may hang up lumself for shame, 
So the tapster at the Crown. 
Whereupon this reason I frame. 
Drink will make a man drunk. 
Drunk will make a man dry, 
Dry will make a man sick, 
And sick will make a man di^ 

Says old Simon the King, 

If a Puritan skinker do cry. 
Dear brother, it is a sin 
To drink unless you be dry. 
Then straight this tale I begin : 
A Puritan left his cann, 
And took him to his jagg, 
And there be played the man 
As long as he conld tugi 
And when that he was spyed. 
Did ever he swear or rail 7 
No, truly, dear brother, he cry*d, 
Indeed all fiesh is frail. 

Says old Simon the King, &c 
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A SONG ON BACCHUS. 
fFrom Pills to Purge MeUocholy, iii, 240-1.) 

Since there's bo small difference 'twist drowuiog and 
drinkiag, 

We'U tipple and pra^ too, like mariQers sinking ; 

Whilst thej drink salt-water, well pledge 'em in wine, 

And pay our devotion at Bacchus's shrine : 

OhI Bacchus, great Bacchus, for ever defend ue, 
And plentiful store of good Bnrgundy send us. 

From censuriDg the state, and what passes above. 
From a surfeit of cabbage, from law-suits and love ; 
From meddling with swords and such dangerous things. 
And handling of guns in defiance of kings : 

Oh! Bacchus, &c 

From riding a jade that will start at a feather. 
Or ending s journey with loss of much leather ; 
From the folly of dying for grief or despair. 
With our heads in the water, or heels in the air i 
Oh! Bacchus, &c. 

From a usurer's gripe, and from every man. 
That boldly pretends to do more than he can ; 
From the scolding of women, and bite of mad dogs, 
And wandering over wild Irish bogs. 

Oh! Bacchus, &c. 
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From hunger and thirst, empty bottles and glasses, 
From those whose religiMi condsts in grimaces ; 
From e'er being chested bj fonale dec»js, 
Frran humouring old men, and reasoning with boys : 
Cttil ] 



From those little troublesome insects and Ayes, 

That think themselves pretty, or wittjr, or wise ; 

From carrying a quartan for mortificatioD, 

As l<Hig aa a Badsbon consultation, 

(ft I Bacchus, great Baccbos, for ever defend us. 
And plentifal store of good Burgundy send ub. 



A NEW HEALTH TO THE DTTEE OF MASLBOROUG^ 
WUhlkrte gtaaa; auSiig milk a Staaain hommr of tht Primetof 

Hiaoetr, and Pritia Eagau; made on tU occohhi of the tale 

glorioui wctory at AitdenanL, 

(From the sune, i, 40-41.) 



SiNO mighty Marlborough's story. 

Mars of the field, 

He passes the Scheld ; 

And to Increase his gloiy. 

The French all fly or yield ; 

Yendosme drew out to spite him, 

Th' household troops to fright him ; 

Princes o' th' blood. 

Got off as they cou'd, 

But ne'er durst return to fight him. 
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This is the year of wonders ; 

The gend'arms gor'd, 

With bullet and sword, 

Qnake when the general thunders, 

Almanza was the word ; 

Sound the trumpet, sound, boys. 

This to his health be crown'd, bojs, 

(Ta/ttHH^finlglaMi.') 

Circle his brows 

With fresh oaken boughs, 

And thus let the gkssQB go ronnd, boys. 

(^Tatt Iht Kcoiid gbat aadpiit Ma Ihtfinl.) 

Now we made a motion ; 

Eugene, the brave, 

A second shall have, 

And could we tope an ocean, 

IKs due we hardly ^ve ; 

Still there's one more must be, hoj», 

Hannover makes 'em up three, boys. 

{Drink die third glati.i 

Three in a hand, 

m drink to my friend, 

And BO let us all agree, tioys. 
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BACCHDS'S HBALTH. 

(Ftan the HBtft, iB, 274-5.) 

"Ab tStet is Obm Smg i> amDar to m conrmil ^ee intradoced m 

few jmrn nnee, "A Ke Mt on m Ytar l^ee"; irime one 

To fc in; If an Ok Cbmp^g tag^^r, k^ dirrtt^mt te £■ abKmd. 

Fint man itandt up vith a gltui m kHid and tingt. 
Hsrb'b m IiealttL to jcdly Bacchus, 
Here's S health to joUj Bacchna, 
Here's a health to jdl; Bacchos, I-ho, I-ho, I-ho ; 
For he doth merrj make ns. 
For he doth nsrrj make na, 
For be doth merty make os, I-bo, I-ho, I-ha 

'Come fai je down together. 
Come sit ye down together. 
Come sit ye down tc^ether, I-ho, 1-ho, I-ho ; 
Andf bring more liquor hither, 
And bring more Uqnor hither. 
And bring more liquor hither, I-ho, I-ho, I-ho. 

It goes into the crani 
It goes into the 
It goes into the 

* Ai Ihii Star they att bow to tach olhtr, andiitdom. 
t Ai Olii dagger oS tht aiB^xmy btttmt to the drioBer. 
* At thu tiar Oufiiil nun drbtkt Ati glaa, tduSt ail tht otiurt 
ring and pmni at him. 
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And tfaoaH k boon coapaiiicBi,t 
And thon'rt a bocn oompuiion, 
And tbon'rt % boon contponion, I-ho, I-bc^ I-ho. 
Thejt the leeond man taket Ah fi(u», dtt Ae company 
singing Here's R health, ftc So roxni. 



THE WOBLD DBOWin> IN A GLASa 
(From same, ir, 219.) 

What need we take care for PlatcHucal rules, 

Or the precepts of Amtotle ; 
Those that think to find learning in books are but fools, 

Trae philosophy lies in the bottle ; 
And the mind that's confin'd to the modes of the schoc^ 

Ne'er arriTes to the height of a pottle : 
Let the sages, of our ages, keep a talking of our walking, 

Demurely, whilst we that are wiser 
Do abhor all that's moral in Cato and Plato, 

And Seaeca talks like a aizer : 
Then let full bowls, full bottles and bowb be hurl'd, 

That our jollity may be compleater ; 
For man, tho' he be but a very little world, 

Must be drown'd as well as the greater. 

We will drink till our cheeks are as storr'd as the skies, 
Let the pole colour'd student flout us ; 

t At Ikit da^r thty all tit dmon, dappmg their next man on (Ac 
thoidder. 
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Till our noses, like comets, set fire on onr eyes, 

And we bear the horizon about us : 
And if all make us fall, then our heels shall divine 

What the stars are a dmng without us : 
Let Lilly go tell ye of thunders and wonders. 

And astrol<^ers all divine ; 
Let Booker be a looker in our natures and features, 

He'll find nothing but claret in mine. 

Then let full bowls, &c. 



A TRIP TO THE JUBILEE. 

(From same, t, 15.) 

CoKB bring us nine in plenty, 

We've money enough to spend ; 
I hate to see the pots empty, 

A man cannot drink to's friend ; 
Then, drawer, bring up more wine, 
And merrily let it pass j 
We'll drink till oar faces do shine, 
He that won't may look like an ass : 
And well tell him so to his face, 
If he offers to baulk his glass. 
For we defy all such dull society. 
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"Us drinking makes ns merry. 

And mirth divertB all care i 
A song of Hey down deny, 

Is better than heavier air ; 
Make ready quickly, my boya, 
And fill up your glasses higher; 
For we'll present with huzzas, 
And merrily all give fire { 
Since drinking 'a oar desire. 
And friendship we admire, 
For here we'U stay, ne'er call Drawer what's to pay. 



LYII. 

» THE GOOD FELLOW. 

(From same, t, IS.) 

Let's be jolly, fill our glasses. 
Madness 'tis for us to think. 

How the world is rnl'd by asses, 
That o'ersway the wise with chink ; 

Let not such vain thoughts oppress us, 
Riches prove .to them a snare ; 

We are all as rich as Crcesus ; 
Drink your glasses, take no, care. 
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Wine win make ns fiveh as roeee, 
And our sorrows all fo^eti 

L«t us fuddle well onr noBes, 
Drink ourselves qvite ont of debt: 

When grim deadi is looking for as, 
Whilst we're singing o'er. oar bowls ; 

Bacchus joyoing in our chorus, 

Death depart, here's nooe but souls. 



LTIII. 

THE GOOD FBLU>W. • 

(FroB B«iiie, T, 8S'6. Words by Mr. Alexander Brome.) 

Stat, staj^, shut the gates. 
T'other quart, faith, it is not so late 

As you're thinking ; 
Those stars which yon see, 
In this hemisphere be, 

But the studs in your cheeks by your drinking: 
The sun is gone to tipple all night in the sea, boys. 
To-morrow hell blush that he's paler than we, haya. 
Drink wine, give him water, 'tis sock makes ns jee, boys. 
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Fill, fill ap the glass, 

To the next merry lad let it pass, 
Come away with 't : 

Come set foot to foot, 

And bnt give our minds to % 

'Tis heretical six that doth slay wit. 
No Helicon like to the juice of the vine is. 
For FhcebuB had never had wit, nor divinesa. 
Had Ids face been bow dy'd as thine, bis, and mine is. 

Drink, drink off your bowls. 

We'll enrich both our heads and our souls 
With Canary ; 

A carbuncled face. 

Saves a tedious race, 

For the Indies about us we carry ; 
Then hang up good faces, well drink till our noses 
Give freedom to speak 'what oar fancy diapoees, 
Beneath whose protection is under the rosee. 

This, this must go round. 

Off your hats, till that the pavement be crown'd 
With your beavers ; 

A red-coated face, 

Frights a seijeant-at-macfl, 

And the constable trembles to shivers: 
In state march our faces like those of the quorum. 
When the wenches fall down, and the vulgar adore 'em, 
And our noses, like link-boys, ran shining before 'em. 
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THE JOVIAL DRINKER. 
(Fromsune, T,91.) 



A PLAGUE on those fools who excltum agtdnst winei 
And fly the dear sweets that the bottle doth bring ; 

It beighteiis tbe foncjr, the wit does refine. 

And he that was first dmnk was made the first king. 

By the help of good claret old age becomes youth, 
And sick men still find this the only physician; 

Drink largely, you'll know by experience the truth. 
That he that drinks most is the best politician. 

To victory this leads on the brave cavalier, 
And makes all the terrors of war but delight ; 

This flushes his courage, and beats off base fear, 
"Twas that taught Ctesar and Fomp^ to fight. 

This supports all ourfriends, and knocks down onrfoes. 
This makes all loyal men from courtier to clown ; 

Like Dutchmen from brandy, from this our strength 
grows, 
So 'tis wine, noble wine, that's a friend to the crown. 
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A SONG IN PBAISB OF PUNCH. 
(From rame, T, 13S.) 

Come fill up the bowl with the liquor that fiae is, 

And much more divine is, 
Thau now-a-da73 wise is, with all their art, 

Nooe here can controul : 
Tiie vintner demising, though brandy be rising, 

"Us punch that most chear the heart : 
The lover's complaining, 'twill cure in a trice, 
And C»)ia disdainiog, shall cease to be nice. 
Come fill up the bowl, &c 

Thus soon youll discover, the cheat of each lover, 
When free from all care you'll quickly find. 
As nature intended 'em willing and kind : 
Come fill up the bowl, &c. 



THE PLATERS' SONG. 
(Brid^h Bibliographer, u, 167. From Hiatrio-maatix.) 

The nut-brown ale, the nut-brown ale, 
Put« downe all drioke when it is stale, 
The toast, the nutmeg, and the ginger, 
Will make the ^hing man a singer. 
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Ale giTflB ft baSet in the bead. 

But ginger nndo" prc^^tes the brkjne ; 
When ale would strike > etntag nun dead. 

Then nabn^ge tonpers it agune. 
Hie nnt-brown ale, the nnl-brown al^ 
Pots downe all ^inke when h is stale. 



LXII. 

A CABBOL FOB A WASSEL BOWL. 
(Ktson's Ancient Soogs, pp. 304-6, from "New 

Carrols"; black Utter, no date.) 
To be nag i^ou ttn^fih-Jay, at Hipif; to lie bau ijf 

A joLLT wassel bowl, 

A wassel of good ale, 
Well fare the butler's soul, 

That aetteth this to sale ; 

Onr joUy wassel. 

Good dame, here at ^ur door 

Onr waasel we begin. 
We are all maidens poor, 

We pray now let us in, 

With our wassel. 
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Our w»sel we do fill 

With ^ples and with spice, 
TheD gr&nt oa your good will 

To tarte here once or twice 

Of our good wi 



If any n 

Here dwelling in this house, 
They kindly will agree 

To take a full carouse 

Of oar waaael- 

But here they let us stand 
All freezing in the cold : 

Good master, give command 
To enter, and be bold. 

With onr waesel. 

Much joy into this hall 

With us is entred in ; 
Oar master, first of all. 

We hope will now begin 

Of our wasseL 



And after, his good wife 
Our Bpic61 bowl will try ; 

Tbe Lord prolong your life, 
Good fortune we espy 

For our wassel. 
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Some bouD^ from your hands, 
Our wassel to ipointain : 

Wei bnj no house nor lands 
With that which, we do gain 

With our wassel. 

This is our merry night 

Of choosing king and qaeen, 

Then be it your delight 

That something may be seen 
In our wasseL 

It is a ndjle part 

To bear a liberal mind ; 
God bless our master's heart, 

For here we comfort find. 

With our wassel. 

And now we must be gone 
To seek out more good cheer. 

Where bounty will be shown. 
As we have found it here, 

With our wassel. 

Much joy betide them all. 
Our prayers shall be still, 

We hope and ever shall. 

For this your great good will 
To our wassel. 
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A CATCH IN THREE PAETS. 

(Bf lieutenuit and Soldiers. From the Princess, or LoTe at 

First Sights by Eilligren, act v, Boene S.) 

1. AU 3. To Bacchus bow, to Bacchus eiiig, 

With wine and mirth let's coDJure him, 

1. By his mother's eye 

2. And hia father's thigh, 

3. By her god<broaght delight, 

1. And his too glorious sight, 

2. By Juno's deceit, 

3. And thy sad retreat ; 

1. Appear, i^pear, appear, 

2. Kind god, in hottlea here. 
Bacchus. liO I appear, lo I appear. 

2. AU 3. To Bacchus bow, to Bacchus sing. 

With wine and mirth let's conjure him. 

1. Sj Ariadne's wrongs, 

2. And the false youth's harms ; 

3. By the rock in his breast, 

1. That fled from the distrest ; 

2. By the tempest in her mind, 

3. Which ceas't when thou wert kind ; 

1. By those beauties that he fled, 

2. And the pleasures of her bed. 
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All 8. Appear, appear, appear, 
Kind god, in bottles here. 
Bacehtu. Drink and I will appear ; 
Drink deep and I am here. 

3. All. 8. To Bacchus bow, to Bacchus sing, 

'Tis wine and mirth that conjures him. 

1 . By this blood of the vine, 

2. Thus pour'd on thy shrine ; 

3. By thia full glass, 

1. To the last kind lass ; 

2. 'Twaa a girle twice nine, 

3. That clasp'd like thy vine j 

1. By this and that appear, appear, appear, 

2. Kind and kinder god, in bottles here. 
Bacehui, All 3. Lo I appear, one kind bottle more 

and I will dwell here. 



i.^AU 3. Then thus again we will conjure him. 
Because he has propitious been. 

1 . Hence this glass, a poor and single sacriflce, 

2. A hecatomb in this bottle dies, 

3. By the men that thou hast won, 

1. And the women thou hast undone; 

2. By the friendships thou hast made, 

3. And the secrets thou hast betra/d ; 

1. By this cure of our sorrow, 

2. Thus charm'd tiU to-morrow ; 

3. Appear, appear, appear. 
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AU 3. Kind god, in bottles here. 
Bacehui, AU. 3, Lo I appear, lo I am here, 
And there, and there ; 
Lo, I tm everTwhere. 



LXIV. 

THE COUHTIEB'S 



(From Boxtnu^he Ballads, Britiih Miuemn, 3-88.) 

He tliat lores sack, doth nothing lack. 

If he bat loyal be; 
He that denyes B«aehiu* tjrpfifet, 

ShowB mMre hjpocride. 

To « new time, "Come bo;M,fiIl tu a Bumper," or " Mj 
Lo^ng is on the cold Qronnd.** 

Come, bojes, fill ns a hamper, 

Wei make the nation roare. 
She's grown sick of a nunper 

That sticks on the old score. 
Pox on pluinattioks, rout 'um. 

They thirst for our blood, 
We'l taxes raise without 'um, 

And drink for the nation's good. 
TSl the pottles and gallons, 

And bring the hogshead in, 
We'l begin with a tallen, 

A brimmer to the king. 
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Bound aroand, fill a fresh one, 

I^et no mui bawk his wine, 
Wei drink to the next in succession, 

And keep it in the right line. 
Bring us ten thousand glasses, 

The more we drink we're a diy, 
We mind not the beantifal lasses, 

Whose conquest lyes all in the eye. 
Charge the pottles and gallons. 

And bring the hogshead in ; 
Wei b^n with a tallen, 

A brimmer to the king. 

We boyes are truly loyal, 

For Charles we'l venture all. 
We know his blood is royal, 

His name shall never fall. 
But those that seek his mine, . 

May chance to dye before him, 
While we that sack are wooing. 

For ever will adore him. 
Fill the pottles and gallons. 

And bring the hogshead in ; 
Wei begin with a tallen, 

A brimmer to the king. 

I hate those strange dissenters 
That strives to hawk a glass, 

He that at all adventures 
Wilt see what comes to pass : 
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And let the popish faction 

Disturb ns if they can, 
Thej ne'er shall breed distraction 

In a true-hearted man. 
Fill the pottles and gallons, 

And bring the hogshead in, 
WeT begin with a talien, 

A brimmer to the king. 

Let the phanatticks grumble, 

To see things cross their grain, 
Wei make them now more humble. 

Or ease them of their pain : 
Thej ahall drink sack amain, too. 

Or else they shall be choak't, 
Wei tell 'um 'tis in vain, too. 

For us to be provok't. 
Fill the pottles and gallons. 

And bring the hogshead in, 
We'l begin with a tallen, 

A brimmer to the king. 

He that denyes the brimmer 

Shall banish't be in this isle, 
And we will look more grimmer. 

Till he begins to smile : 
We'l drown him in canary. 

And make him all our own. 
And when his heart is merry 

He'l driak to Charles in's throne ; 
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Fill the pottles and gaUona, 
And bring the hogshead in, 

W^ b^in with a tallen, 
A brimmer to the king. 

Qoakera and Anab^tist 

Well sink them in a glass. 
He deals most plain and flattest 

That Bajs be loves a laas : 
Then tumble down canary, 

And let your brains go round, 
Fot he that won't be merry 

He caa't at heart- be sound ; 
Fill the pottles and gallons, 

And bring the hogshead in, 
Wei begin with a tallen, 

A brimmer to the king. 



A CATCH, IN FOUH PARTS. 
(From the Miser, >ct ui, by Thomra Shadwell, Esq.) 

CoHB, lay by your cares, and bang up your sorrow ; 
Drink on, he's a sot that e'er thinks on to-morrow ; 
Good store of good claret supplies every thing, 
And the man that is drunk is aa great aa a king. 
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Let none at nuBfortoneB or losaes repine, 

Bnt take a fiiU dose of the juice of the vine ; 

Diseases and trouUes are ne'er to be found, 

But in the danm'd place where the glass goes not round. 



A DBraSINa SONG. 
(From the Woman-Caplun, hy nme, aet W.) 
Lbt the daring adventurers be toee'd on the rtma, 

And for riches no dangers decline ; 
Though with hazard the spoils of both Indies they gain. 
They can bring ns no treasure tike wine. 

Enough of such wealth would a beggar enrich. 

And supply greater wants in a king ; 
'Twould sooth all the griefs in a comfortless wretch. 

And inspire weeping captives to sing. 

There is none that groans under a burdensome life. 
If this sovereign balsam he gains ; ^ 

This will make a man bear all tlie plagues of a wife. 
And of rags, and diseases in chains. 

It swells all OUT veins with a kind purple flood. 
And puts love and great thoughts in the mind: 

There's no peasant so rank but it fills with good blood. 
And to gallantry makes him inclin'd. 
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There's aottuog our hearts with snch joj cau bewitch, 
For on earth 'tis a pow'r that's divine ; 

Without it we're wretched, tho' never eo rich, 
Nor is an; num poor that has wine. 



ON CAHAKT. 
(By Alexander Brome.) 

Of all the rare juicea 
That Bacehas or Ceres produces. 
There's none tliat I can, nor dare I 
Compare with the priucelf Canary. 
For this is the tiling 

That a fancy infuses. 
This first got a king. 

And next the nine muses ; 
'Twas this made old poets so sprightly to sing. 

And fill all the world with the glory and fame ou't ; 
They Helicon call'd it, and the Thespian spring. 
But this was the drink, though they knew not the 
name on't. 

Our cider and perry 
May make a man mad, but not merry ; 
It mukes people windmill-pated, 
And with crackers sophisticated ; 
And your hops, yeat, and malt. 
When they're mingled together. 
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Hakes oar faocies to halt. 

Or reel any whither ; 
It stuffs up our brBJDB with froth and with yeat, 

That if one would write bat a verse for a bellman, 
He mnat stndj till Christmas for an eight shilUngjest, 

These liquors won't raise, but drown, and o'erwhelm. 



Oar drow^ metheglin 

Was only ordaia'd to iDTeigle in 

The novice that knows not ta drink yet, 

But is fuddled before he can think it : 

And your claret and white 

Have a gunpowder fury. 
They're of the French spright, 

But they won't long endure you. 
And your holiday Muscadine, Alicant and Tent, 

Have only this property and virtue that's fit in't, 
Theyll make a man sleep till a preachment be tpeat, 

But we nuther can warm our blood nor wit in't. 

The hagrag and Rhenish 
Tou must with ingredients replenish ; 
'Tis a wine to please ladies and toys with, 
But not for a man to r^dce with. 
But 'tis sack makes the sport, 

And who gains but that fiavour. 
Though an abbess he court, 

In his high-shoes hell have her ; 
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Tis this that advancea the drinker and drawer : 
Though the father came to town in his hobnails 
and leather, 

He tnma it to velvet, and tvings op an heir, 
In the (own in his chain, in the fidd with hia feather. 



WITH FULL DOUBLE CDP8. 

(From Early Hani Ballada, Pensj Socials edition, pp. 96-8, 
also in D'Difey'g PHI* to Pntgo MeUnchol]', iii. 304-«.) 

All hands up aloft, 

Swab the coach fore and aft, 

For the punch clubbers straight wiU be sitting ; 

For fear the ship rowl 

Sling off a full bowl, 

For our honour let all things be fitting ; 

In an ocean of punch 

We to-night will all sail, 

I'th' bowl we're in sea-room. 

Enough, we ne'er fear : 

Here's to thee, messmate. 

Thanks, honest Tom, 

'Tis B health to the king; 

Whilst the larboard man drinks, 

Let the starboard-man sing. 

With full double cups 

Well liquor our chops. 
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And then we'll turn out, 
With a who up, who, who ; 
But let's drink e'er we gOi 
But let's drink e'er we go. 

The wind's veering aft, 

Then loose ev'iy sail. 

Shell bear all her topsuls a-trip ; 

Heave the logg from the poop, 

It blows a fresh gale. 

And a just account on the board keep ; 

She runs the eight knots. 

And eight cups, to my thinking. 

That's a cup for each knot. 

Must be fill'd for our drinking. 

Here's to thee, skipper. 

Thanks, honest John, 

"I^ a health to the king. 

Whilst the one is a drinking, 

The other shall fill 

With full double cups. 

Well liquor our chops, &c. 

The quartier must cun. 

Whilst the fore-mast man steers. 

Here's a health to each port where e'er bound; 

Who delays, 'tis a bumper, 

Shall be drub'd at the goers. 

The depth of each cup therefore sound : 

To our noble commander. 
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To his honour and wealth ; 
May he drown and be damn'd 
That refuges the health. 
Here's to thee, honeat Harry. 
Thanfca, honeat WiH, 
Old true penny still ; 
Whilst the one ia a drinking 
The other shall fill. 

With full double cups, 
We'll liquor our chops, &c. 

What news on the deck, ho F 

It blows a meer storm ; 

She liea a trie under her miz^m, — 

Why, what tho' she does ? 

Will it do any hann F 

If a bumper more does us all reason : 

The bowl muat be fiU'd, boys. 

In spigbt of the weather ; 

Tes, yea, huzza, let's howl alt<^;ether. 

Here's to thee, Peter. 

Thanks, honest Joe, 

About let it go ; 

Id the bowl still a calm is, 

Where e'er the winds blow. 
With full double cups, 
We'll liquor our chops, &c. 
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JOAN'S AlB WAS NEW. 



(From AncieDt Poema, Ballads, &c, by J. It. Dixon, Percy 
Societ3r'B edition, pp. 206-B. See also Chsppell's CoUecdon, 
and DTJrfey'B Pilli, &o. », 62-4.) 

Thbee were six jovial tradesmen, 

And they all set down to drinking. 

For they were a jovial crew ; 
They sat themeelvea down to be merry ; 
And they called for a bottle of sherry, 
You're welcome aa the hills, says Nolly, 

While Joan's ale is new, brave boys. 

While Joan's ale is new. 

The first that came in was a soldier, 
With his firelock over his shoulder. 
Sore no one could be bolder. 

And a long broad sword he drew ; 
He swore he would fight for England's ground, 
Before the nation should be run down, 
He boldly drank their healths all round. 

While Joan's ale was new. 

The next that came- in was a hatter, 
Sure no one could be blacker. 
And he began to chatter. 
Among the jovial crew : 
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He threw his hat upon the ground, 
Aad sword every man ahoutit apend hia pound, 
And boldly drank their het^ths all round, 
While Joan's ale was new. 

The next that came in was a dyer. 
And he sat himself down by the fire. 
For it was his heart's desire 

To drink with the jovial crew : 
lie tuid the landlord to his face. 
The cbimDey-coroer should be his place. 
And there he'd sit and dye his face, 

While Joan's ale was new. 

The Dest that came in was a tinker. 
And he was no small beer drinker. 
And he was no strong ale shriuker, 

Among the jovial crew : 
For his brass nails were made of metal, 
And he swore he'd go and mend a kettle, 
Good heart, how his hammer and nails did rattle. 

When Joan's ale was new. 

The next that came in was a taylor. 
With his bodkin, shears, and thimble, 
He swore he would be nimble 

Among the jovial crew: 
They sat and they called for ate bo stout. 
Till the poor taylor was almost broke. 
And was forced to go and pawn hie coal. 

While Joan's ale was new. 
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The next that came in was a ragman, 
With hia rag-bag over fate Bhonlder,. 
Sure no one could be bolder 

Amoag the jovial crew. 
They sat and called for pote and glasaes, 
Till they were all as drunk as assee. 
And burnt the old ragman's b^ to ashea, 

While Joan's ale was new. 



IN PRAISE OP THB BOTTLE. 
(From Tom Brown's Works, iv, 53-4.) 

What a plague d'je tell me of the papists design ? 
Would to Glod you'd leave talking, and drink off your 

wine. 
Away with your glass, sir, and drown all debate ; 
Let's be loyally merry, ne'er think of the state. 
The king (heav'ns blesa him) knows best bow to rule; 
And who troubles his head I think is but a fooL 

Come, sir, here's his health ; your brimmer advance. 
Well ingross all the claret, and leave none for France ; 
Tis by this we declare our loyal intent. 
And by our carousing the customs augment. 
Would all mind their drinking, and proper vocation. 
We abou'd ha' none of this bustle and stir in the nation. 
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Let the hero of Pohtnd, and monarch of France, 
Strive, by methoda of fighting, their crowns to advance ; 
Let diapels in Lime-street be built or destroj'd, 
And the test, and the oath of supremacy void, 
Tt shall ne'er trouble me ; Tm none of those maggota, 
Hiat have whimsical fanciea of Smithfield and fiiggots. 

Then banish all groundless suspicions away. 
The king knows to govern, let us learn to obey ; 
Let every man mind his buuness and diinking. 
When the head's full of wine, there's no room left for 

thinking. 
*Tis nought but an empty and whimsical pate. 
That makes fools run giddy with notions of state. 



THE WHET. 
(From the stune, ir, 63.) 

Wras in the morning 

Makes us frolick and gay, 

That like eagles we soar 
In the pride of the day. 

Gouty sots of the night 
Only find a decay. 
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Tis the snn ripee the grape, 
And to drinking gives light ; 

We imitate him, 
When by noon we are at height ; 

They steal wine who take it, 
When he'fl ont of sight 

B07, fill all the glassea, 

Fill them up now hs Bhines ; 

The higher he riseB, 
The more he refines : 

For wine and wit fall 
As their maker dedinea. 



LZZIL 

WASSAIL SUNG. 
(From Chappell'a Collection, 161.) 

Wabsail I wassail \ all over the town, 
Oar bread is white, and oar ale it is brown : 
Our bowl it is made of the m&plin tree, 
So here, my good fellow. Til drink to thee. 

The wassailing bowl, with a toast within, 
Come fill it up unto the brim ; 
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Come fill it up, BO that we ma; all see ; 
With the waBBuling bowl I'll drink to thee. 

Come, butler, come bring us a bowl of your beet, 
And we hope your soul in Heaveu will rest ; 
But if you do bring us a bowl of your small, 
Then down shall go butler, the bowl and all. 

Oh, butler I oh, butler 1 now don't you be worst. 
Bat pull out your knife and cut us a toast ; 
And cut ua a toast, one that we may all see ; — 
With the wosaailing bowl 111 drink to thee. 



Here's to Dobbin, and to his right eye, 
God Bend our mistress a good Christmas pye ; 
A good Christmas pye, as e'er we did see ; — 
With the waseailing bowl 111 drink to thee. 

Here's to Broad May and to his broad horn, 
God send our maeter a good crop of corn ; 
A good crop of com, as we may all see,— 
With the wasaailing bowl Pll drink to thee. 

Here's to Colly, and to her long tail, 
We hope our master and mistress's heart will ne'er fail 
Bat bring us a bowl of your good strong beer. 
And then we shall taste of your happy new year. 
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Be there here any pretty maids ? we hope there be 

some. 
Don't let the jolly wassailers stand on the cold stone. 
But open Ibe door, and pull out the pin. 
That we jolly wassailers may all sail in. 
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PREFACE. 



The value of a popular history — by which we 
meaa a narrative especially intended for the in- 
struction or amusement of the unlearned — is not 
to be estimated by its apparent frivolity. And 
why ie it not ? Simply because such a composi- 
tdOD is, in many cases, one of the few remaning 
records which arrested the destruction of numerous 
facts, trivial perhaps in themselves, but of the ut- 
most importance to the correct understanding of 
some of our best writers. 

A student who is anxious to attain that exten- 
sive knowledge of the habits, customs, and phrase- 
ology of our ancestors, without which the humour 
of Shakespeare and many of his contemporaries 
can only be imperfectly appreciated, will do well 
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to turn his attention to the ancient literature of 
the cottage, and make himself acquainted with the 
tales that were familiar " as household words" to 
the groimdlmgt of the Globe or the BUckfriars. 
Those who despise this troublesome method of 
illustration do so without reflection, and invari- 
ably without a practical knowledge of its extreme 
utility. Let us ask, where would a reader turn 
for explanations of the jocular allu^ons in a modem 
&rce or extravaganza? Certainly not to the works 
of Faraday or Mrs. Somerville, but oiWier to the 
ballads of Seven Dials, or even to the songs of the 
nursery. The observation is true when appUed 
to a more ancient period. If any proof were 
necesBary, it would be found in the fact, that the 
tale of Jack the Giant Killer is quoted in the 
sectind greatest tragedy— Kni? Lear. 

We are insisting upon the usefulness of our 
fugitive popular literature, without the slightest 
reference to its uodeniable value in the history of 
fiction and the transmission of romance. Merely 
regarding it as important in the illustration of 
works, which all the world admit are worthy of 
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illnatration, it is conteodtfd that the most frivolous 
books that wer^ read by our ancestors, are at the 
same time mvalaaUe for the exposition of early 
Englisli humour. 

Under this impression, it is hoped that a short 
account of some of the most curious popular histo- 
ries will not be unacceptable to the members of 
the Percy Society. It may, at all events, draw 
attention to a subject well worthy of attentive 
consideration, and attract the notice of those who 
may be enabled to make important additions to 
these imperfect memoranda.* 

Most of the pieces described in the following 
pages were printed in the last century, chiefly 
between the years 1720 and 1780; but it is to be 
observed that, although reprints of much earlier 



* We are eo well aware of their defective quality, that 
we are most onsiouB to plead the apology nanaUj accepted 
for the first esBay in any branch of literature, no matter how 
humble, and to invite contribntions. Any communications 
respecting popular histories, chap-books, garlands, or any of 
the numerous fugitive pieces of a like character, will be 
most thankfully and carefully acknowledged. They may be 
addressed to Mr. Halliwell, Avenue Lodge, Brixton Hill, 
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prodactiona, they haTe~^l>een found to agree 
minately with the more ancient-copies, wherever 
an opportunity of comparison haa been afforded. 
In many cases, no copies of the seventeenth cen- 
tury are known to exist; but after our experience 
of the correctness with which they continued to 
be reprinted, we may accept the later editions 
without much hesitation. 

The wood-cuts in this tract have been carefully 
taken from the originals by Mr. Faiiholt The 
two at pp. 9, 72, were kindly lent to the Society 
by J. M. Glutch, Esq., F.S.A. The others are 
presented by the Compiler. 

NonemUr IB4fl. 
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NOTICES OP 
POPULAR HISTORIEa 



1, The Life and Pbanks of Lohq Keo of West- 
uiNSTBB. ImpriDted at London for Abraham 
Veale, dwellinge in Pauls Church yeard, at tlie 
aigne of the Lambe. 12mo, 1S82. 
This ia in blaok-Ietter, and differs in many parti- 
culars from the subsequent impression of 1635. It 
has, however, a manuscript title-page, and some doubts 
may be entertained whether the date there assigned to 
it is correct; but there can be no hesitation in ascrib- 
ing it to an earlier period than any edition hitherto 
described, Thomas Gubbin, in 1690, had a license to 
print " the life of Long Megg of Westminster" ; and 
she is alluded to in Nash's Strange Newes, 1592. 
Long Meg is thus mentioned by Gabriel Harvey, in 
his Pierce's Supererogation, or a iPew Praise of the 
Old Asse, 4to, 1600 : — " Phy, Ixing Megg of West- 
minster would have bene ashamed to disgrace her 
Sonday bonet with her Satterday witt. She knew 
some rules of decorum ; and although she were a lustie 
bounsing rampe, somewhat like Gallemella or Maide 
Marian, yet was she not such a roinish rannell, or such 
a dissolute giltian flurtes, as this wunscot-faced Tom- 
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boy." In Hollvid'a Leaguer, 1632, mention is m«d« 
of a hoDse kept by Long Meg in Soutbwark : — " It 
wu out of the citie, yet in the view of the citie, only 
divided by a delicate river ; there was many handsome 
bnildings, and many hearty neighbours, yet at the first 
foundation it was renowned for nothing so much as 
for the memory of that famous Amazon, Longa Mar' 
garita, who bad there for many yeeres kept a famous 
infamous house of open hospitality." According to . 
Vaugban'a Golden Grove, 1608, "Long Meg of West- 
minster kept alwaies twenty courtisans in her house, 
whom by their pictures she sold to all commera." ^e 
is also remembered by Middleton, in the Roaring Girl, 
act V, scene 1 ; — " Was it your Meg of Westminster's 
courage that rescued me from the Ponltiy puttocka 
indeed?" See also the Scornful Laify, act v, scene 2. 
Westminster Meg b mentioned by Ben Jonson. See 
his Work*, ed. Giflford, viii, 78 :— 

Or WMtminster M^, 

With her long leg. 

As long as a erase, 

And f««t like & plane. 

Gifibrd says she performed many wonderful exploits 
about the time that Jack the Giant-killer flourished. 
She was buried, as all the world knows, in the clois- 
ters of Westminster Abbey, where a huge stone is 
still pointed out to the Whitsuntide visitors as her 
grave- stone. 

This work continued to be printed till the com- 
mencement of the present century, and I poaseai 
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several editions issaed between 1740 and 1800, all of 
wbicb are abridged copies of tbe origiaal, but other- 
wise agreeing very acourately with it. A play called 
Longe Mege of WeMtmetteria mentioned in Henslowe's 
Diary, as having been acted early in 1595, and it 
appears to have continued a favourite on the stage for 
some years. Nocopy of it has been preserved. Long 
Meg is mentioned in tbe list of authors prefixed by 
Taylor, tbe Water Poet, to bis Sir Gregory Notunue, 
hit Newet from no Place, in the second part of his 
TForkes, fol. Lond. 1630; and in the play of Weit- 
toard Hoe, 1607. " You will find it worth Meg of 
Westminster, altho' it be bnt a bare jig," Hog haih 
hit his Pearl, 1614. 

The following lines, entitled " Long Meg of West- 
minster to Dukinea of Toboso," occur in Gsyton's 
Heasant Notes upoti Don Quixote, 1654, p. 289 :— 

I, Long Meg, once the wonder of the gpiiutorB, 
Was laid, as was my right, i' th' best of minsters, 
Nor have the wardens ventur'd all this whiles 
To lay, except myaelfe, one in those ilea. 
Indeed, untill this time, ne'r any one 
Was worthy to be Meg's companion. 
But since Toboso hath so fruitfull been, 
To bring forth one might be my aiater twinne, 
Alike in breadth of fece ; no Mai^^eriet 
Had ever wider cheeks or larger eyes ; 
Alike in shoulders, belly, and in flanclu. 
Alike in legs too, for we had no shaucks, 
And for our feet, alike from heel to toe. 
The shoomakers the length did never know. 
Lye thou by me, no more it shall be common. 
One lie of Man there is, this He of Woman. 

r2 
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The only unpresaion of Long Meg nodoed bj 
Lowodes is that of 1635, which sold at the Nassau 
sale for £5. 1: 6d. 



2. Thk Most Plbasamt Histokt of Ton A Lin- 
coln, that erer renowned Sooldier, the Bed-rose 
Knight, who for his Valour and Chivahy was 
sirnained the Boast of England. Shewing hia 
Honourable Victories inFoirain Countries, withhis 
strange Fortunes in the Fajrie-land, and how he 
married the fure Anglitora, daughter to Preeter 
John, that renowned Monark of the World. To- 
gether with the lives and deaths of his two famous 
sons, the Black Knight and the Fairy Knight, 
with divers other memorable accidents, full of 
delight. London, Printed for Francis Coles at 
the Signe of the Half-howle in the Old Buly, 
1655. 

hi black-letter. This is called on the title-page the 
ninth impression. It was entered on the books of the 
Stationers' Company on Decemlter 24th, 1599, to W. 
White by assignment from W. Danter; and the second 
parte to the same on October 20th, 1607. The sixth 
edition appeared in 1631, the seventh in 1635, and the 
twelfth in 1682. It was written Ify Richard Johnson. 

3. Another edition. Printed by Tho. Norria at the 

Looking-glass on London-bridge, n. d. 

4. The Histoby ot the Seven Wise Masters 
OP Rome, now newly corrected, better explained 
in many places, and enlarged with many pretty 
pictures, lively expressing the full history, ]2mo. 
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London, Printed by J, W. for G. Conyera at the 
Ciolden Ring in Little Britain, 1697. 
In black-letter, with wood-cuts. The histoiy of 
these very popular tales haa been given by Mr. Wright, 
in the preface to his edition of the Seven Sages, 1845. 
A small atffidged verdon, of twenty-four pages, was 
circulated during the last century as a penny-history. 
Eirkman said, in 1374, that this collection is " of so 
great esteem in Ireland, that next to the hom-book 
and knowledge of letters, children are in general put 
to read in it, and I know that only by that book seve- 
rall hare learned to read well, so great is the pleasure 
that young and old take in reading thereof." In con- 
firmation of this, may be adduced a passage in the 
Irish poem called the Rivatry of O'RourAe, written by 
Hugh MacGowran about the year 1712, which haa 
been translated by Swift and Wilson : — 

Then rose a big ftyai 

To settle them atiaight. 
But the Inck of the fixe 

Was quick); his &te ; 
From whence he cry'd out. 

Do ye thus treat your pastors 1 
Ye, who scarcely were bred 

To the Seven Wi$e Matter*. 

5. The Fauoub, Pleasant, and Deliohtful His- 
TOKT 07 Palladinh of England : discoursing 
of honourable adventures, of knightly deeds of 
arms and chivalry : interlaced, likewise, with the 
love of sundry noble peraonages, as time and 
affection limited their Desires. Herein is no 
offence offered to the wise by wanton speechea. 
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or encoaragement to the loose by laadrions mat- 
ter. 12mo. London, c. 1690. 
This is called on the title " the second edition", bnt 
it originally appeared in 1588, and another edition was 
published in 1664, 4to. In Kovember, 1567, it was 
entered nnto Edward Aide, " npon condytioD that he 
get yt orderly antborysed and allowed to the print 
when yt is translated into Englyshe". The English 
translation was entered in 1595, to Valentine Symmes, 
and again, in August 1596, to John Danter. The 
present is a reprint of the 1664 edition, and contains 
a short preface by the printer, T. Johnson. The ro- 
mance was translated by Anthony Munday from the 
French, "Histoire Falladienne traitant des gestes et 
genereux faits d'annes et d'amonrs de plusieurs grands 
princes et seigneurs, specialement de Palladien ; mise 
en Frangoys par Glande Colet," 8to. Paris, 1573. 
The 1588 edition is entitled, "The famous pleasant 
and variable Historie of Palladine of England, dis- 
coursing of honorable Adventures, of Knightly deedes 
of Armes and Chivalrie : enteriaced likewise with the 
love of sundrie noble personages, &c. Translated out 
of French by A. M., one of the Messengers of her 
Majesties Chamber. At London, Printed by Edward 
Allde for John Ferin." It is censured by Meres in 
his PaUatSs Tamia, 1598, f. 268. 

6. Op the Famous akd Pleabakt History of 
Parismus, the valiant and renowned Prince of 
Bohemia, in two parts : containing his triumphant 
battels fought against the Persians, his love to the 
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beatitiful Laurana, the great Dangers be passed in 
the Island of Bocks, and bis strange Adventures 
in the Desolate Island : containing the Adven- 
turous Travels and noble chivalry of Parismenos, 
the Knight of Fame, with his love to the fair 
Princess Angelica, the Lady of the Golden Tower, 
12mo. Black-letter. Printed at the Looking- 
glass on London-bridge, n. d. 

With a wood-cut frontispiece, containing portraits 
of Lauruia and Parismus. This romance, which was 
exceedingly popular, was written by Emanuel Foord" 
Douce had two editions ; one printed in 1696, 4to. and 
another, the seventh, dated 1724. Gifibrd, in his 
Autobiography, aays that at the age of fifteen, "I had 
read nothing but a black-letter romance, called Paru- 
mvi and Purumenta, and s few loose magazines." 
This romance was abridged, and constantly printed as 
a penny history at AJdermary Church-yard, and other 
places. I have the fifth edition, with numerous cuts, 
dated 1713. It was entered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners' Company, by Creed, in November 1597, and 
pnblished the following year under the title of " Pa- 
rismus, the renowned Prince of Bohemia, his most 
famous, delectable, and pleasant Hbtory, conteining 
his noble battailes fought against the Persians, his love 
to Laurana, the King's daughter of Tbessaly, and his 
strange adventures in the Desolate Island." In 1599, 
appeared, "Parismenos, the second part of the most 
famous delectable History," &c. This had been en- 
tered to Thomas Creed on October 25th, 1598: "Paris- 
menos, the Triall of true Friendship, conteininge the 
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secood part of the Hiatory of PorismenoB, otherwise 
called tlie second parte of the Castle of Fame." 

7. The Histort ov Gbobqb a Green, Pindar of 
the Town of Wakefield, bis Birth, Calling, Valour, 
and Beputstion in the Conntiy : with divers plea- 
sant as well as serious Passages in the Course of 
his Life and Fortune. Illustrated with cuts. 
Sm. 8vo. London, Printed for Samnel Ballard 
at the Blue-Ball in Little Britain, 1706. 
The wood-cuta in this book are greatly superior to 
most of the specimens met with in similar productions, 
as may be judged from the frontispiece here copied. 
There ia a curious early MS. of this prose history in 
the library of Sion College, which may be the original 
whence the present edition ia taken, for the preface 
says, " Aa for the history itself, it'a very easie to ob- 
serve, by its phraseology and manner of writing, that 
'tis not very modern, but that the manuscript must at 
least have been as old as the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
It's lodged in a publiek library in the city of London, 
from which a copy was taken, and is now made pub- 
lick, with no other alteration than such as were neces- 
sary to make the sence tolerably congruous." George 
a Green is thus noticed by Drunken Barnaby : — 

Stnught at Wakefield I waa seen a, 

■Where I sought for George a Green a. 

But could not find auch a creature ; 

Yet on a sign I saw hia feature. 

Where strength of ale had so much atirr'd me, 

That I grew stouter &r than Jordie. 
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This volume coatains 109 pages, exclasive of fron- 
dspiece, title, epistle dedicatory " to the Steward and 
other the Gentlemen and Inhabitants in the Town and 
Lordahip of Wakefield in the West-Biding of the 
County of York," signed bj N. W., the preface, and 
one leaf ccmtaining a list of " books printed and sold 
by Samuel Ballard at the Blue-Ball in Little Britaia." 

Cieorge a Green is mentioned in Gajton's FteasatU 
2fbtes upon Don Quixote, 1654, p. 21 : "Had you 
heard of Bevis of Southampton, the Counter-scuffle, 
Sir Eglamore, John Dory, the Pindar of fFakefield, 
Robin Hood, or Clem of the Cluff, these no doubt had 
been recommended to the Vatican without any Ttidex 
Exputgatoriut or censure at all." 

8. The Pleasant History op the Frolicksohe 
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CocKTiKB ABO Tffis Jovial Tinxeb. 12mo. 
Londou, n. d. 

A curions modlej of tales, tha first of wbidb is on 
the Mme story aa the Induction to the Taminff of 
He ShretD.'—l. How finding a drunken tinker asleep, 
he bad him carried in that posture to his house ; laid 
him on a bed in a stately room, with rich cloaths by 
him, feasted and entertained him with musick, and 
making him drunk, conveyed htm back again. — 2, How 
he bought all the butter of a woman going to market, 
and the frolicka he played with her for b^g over 
covetous, causing the saying, when a woman scratches 
her, butter will be che^. — 3. By what a comical 
method be relieved the poor widow of Mortlake against 
the Parson of the Parish, who had stopped up her 
water-gap. — 4. How he served the tinker coming 
again to his house, because he complained he could get 
no drink — 5. A comical trick he made the tinker 
serve an old farmer, who used to ride sleeping, making 
him think that his horse was a devil. — 6. How the 
tinker complained to him of a butcher's dog that often 
assaulted him: how he pat on the tinker's habit, fought 
with and kiUed the dog, and the comical examination 
before a Justice. — On the title is awood-cnt of the old 
Covent Garden. The first tale, not having been re- 
printed in any Sbakesperian collection, is here given : 
Riding one day along with his retinue, he espied a 
tinker (who had been taking a very early draught to 
quench the spark in bis throat) lying fast asleep, and 
snoring under a sunny bank, having made his budget 
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into his pillow, to rest his drowBy bead upon, and the 
courtier's coontj-f bouse not being far off, he imme- 
diately caused his servants to take him up veiy softl/, 
and carry him thither ; then to put him in a stately 
bed in the best chamber, pull off his foul shirt and put 
him on a clean one ; then convey away his old cloatha 
and lay rich ones by him. This was punctually ob- 
served. The tinker being thus laid, slept soundly till 
evening, when rousing up between sleep and waking, 
and being dry, as usually drunkards are, he b^an 
to call for drink, but was extremely frighted to find 
himself got into such a place, furnished with lights, 
with attendants about him that bowed to him, and 
harmonious musick accompanied with most charming 
voices, but none of them to be seen. Whereupon, 
looking for his old cloaths and budget, he found a muff 
and rich attire glittering with gold by him, which 
made him fancy himself metamorphosed from a tinker 
to a prince. He asked many questions, but in vain, 
yet being willing to rise, the attendants arrayed him 
in the richest attire, so that he looked on all sides 
admiring the sudden change of fortune, as proad as a 
peacock when he spreads his tail gainst the glittering 
beams of the snn. And being arrayed, they carry 
him unto another rown, where was a costly banquet 
prepared; and placed him in a chair, under a fine 
canopy fringed with gold, being attended with wine in 
gilded cups. At first he strained courtesy,* but being 

* That is, stood upon ceremony. The phrase occurs in 
Shakespeare, Romta and Jiditl, ii, 4. 
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entreated to at down, the banquet bdng solelj at his 
duposal, he fell too most heartilj. Then afler supper 
the; ply'd him with so mnch wine as to make him 
dead drunk ; then stripping him, and potting on lus 
old cloaths, tfaef carried him as the; had brought him, 
and laid him in the same posture they found him, being 
all this time asleep ; and when he waked In the morn- 
ing staring about, he took all that happeued befwe for 
a vision, telling it wherever lie came, that he had veriljr 
dreamed he had been a prince, telling them, as well as 
he could, all Hut had happened, but plainly he now 
saw again, his fortune would ndse him no higher than 
to mend old kettles. Yet he made this song for the 
fraternity to sing at leisure. 

All you that jovial tinkers are, 

Coma listen unto me : 
I dteam'd a dream that was »o rare. 
That none to it can e'er compare, 

Ko tioker such did see. 

I thought I was a king indeed. 

Attired gay and fine : 
In a stately palace I did tread, 
Was to a princely banquet led, 

And had good cheer of wine. 

But soon I found me in a ditch, 

That did no comfort lend : 
This shews a tinker, tho' he itch 
To be a prince or to grow rich, 

Must still old kettles mend. 

9. JoAKS UFON JoASa, OB NO JoAK LIKS A Tkde 

JoAK, being the comical hnmours of Mr. John 
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(^le, the life-guard man ; the Meny Franks of 
the Lord Moon, the Earl of Warwick, and the 
Earl of Pembroke; with the Lord Rochester's 
dream, hia Maiden's disappointment, and his 
mountebank speech in Tower-hill. Together with 
the diverting Fancies and Frolicka of King Charles 
and his three Concubines. 12mo. London, printed 
by and for T. Korrie, at the Looking-glaaa on 
London-bridge, n. d. 
According to this historj, John Ogle was " the 
younger son of a gentleman in Northamptonshire ; his 
fortune being small, he quickly spent it, bnt his sister, 
being mistress to the Dnke of York, got him into the 
first troop of guards, nnder the command of the Duke 
of Monmouth." Of the tales here related, the following 
may serve as a sample : — " There being a general 
muster of life-guards in Hyde Park, and Ogle having 
lost his cloak at play, therefore he borrowed his lady- 
ship's scarlet petticoat ; bo, tying it up in a bundle, 
put it behind him, then mounted safe enough, as he 
thought So away he went, but one of the rank per- 
ceiving the border, he gave the Duke of Monmouth 
some item of it, and fell into his rank ^ain. Hie 
Duke, smiling to himself, stud, ' Gientlemen, cloak all;* 
which they did, except Ogle, who, stammering and 

staring, saying, 'Cloak all, cloak all I what a must 

we cloak for? It don't rain:' but not cloaking, the 
Duke said, ' Mr. Ogle, why don't yon obey the word 
of command ? Cloak, sir ! ' Said Ogle, ' Why, there 
then,' and peeping his head out of the top of the petti- 
coat, saying, ' I can't cloak, but I can petticoat with 
the best of you'; which caus'd great laughter among 
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the whoU company." Tonarde the end of the tract is 
a wood-cut of Lord Rochester on a stage, with bottles, 
in the character of a mountebank. Several stories of 
Kell Gwyn are also worth notice, as well as an anec- 
dote of Lord Mohun, the E!arl of Warwick, and the old 
woman with her codlings at Charing-cross. 

10. Another edition, in verse, " to the merry tune 
of the Cambridgeshire Lass, or the Two Sharpers 
outwitted at the Royal Exchange, with a diild 
in a basket, instead of a couple of Geese." 8vo. 
London, c 1721. 

This is a version of the last piece, entirely in verse, 
and illustrated with cuts, amongst which may be noticed 
a curious one of a hackney-coach of the time. It is 
very rare, and has not been reprinted. On this ac- 
count, I give the following anecdote as a specimen of 
the style in which it is written : — 
The DutcheBs of Portsmouth one time Bupp'd with the King's 

mBJesty ; 
Two chickens was at table, when the Dutchess would make 

Nell Gwin being by, denied the same ; the Dutchess speedily 
Beply'd, here's one, another tno, and two and cue makes three. 

'Tis well said, lady, ansver'd Kell : King, here's one for 

thee, 
Another for myself, sweet Charles, 'cause you and I agree ; 
The third she may take to herself, because she found the same : 
The King himself laughed heartily, whilst Portsmouth 

blush'd for shame. 

11. A Choice Psnhtwobtb of Wit, or clear Dis- 
tinction between a virtuous Wife and a wanton 
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Harlot, iu three parts : how a merchant was de- 
luded from his Udj by a harlot, to whom be 
carried gold, jewels, and other things of value, for 
many years, which she received with unspeakable 
flattery, till his wife gave him a peony to lay out 
in a pennyworth of wit. Sm. Sto. Printed for 
S. Wales, in Heet-street, 1707. 
A very popular ballad-tale, which has been reprinted 
in the north-country chap-books op to a very recent 
period ; and is also common as a sheet ballad. It 
commcQcea : 

Hera b a pennyworth of wit 

For those that ever went astray ; 
If waroiug they will take by it, 
'Twill do them good another day. 

The story has appeared in many forms, as in the 
ancient poem, Hoto a merchande dyd fi^s «%/£ betray, 
printed in ViM&oa'h Piece* of Ancient PopulaT FoeCry, 
1791, p. 69, which ib probably the same as the Chap- 
man of a Penrtyvorth of Wit, mentioned by Laneham, 
I57£. The tale also occurs in Penny-mie, pound- 
fooUsk, or a Brisloto diamond, set in two riugt, and 
both craek'd, 4to. 1631. A Ftnnyworth of Wytt was 
licensed to John Sampson in 1561. 

12. The Pleasant Histobt ov Taffi's Progrbss 
TO London, with the Welshman's Catechesm : 
Behold in wheel-banow I come to town, 
With wife and child to puU the Taffies down : 
For aweet St. Pavid shall not be abuj'd, 
And by the rabble yearly thiu misus'd. 
Sm. 8to. London, printed for F. Thorn, near 
Fleet-atreet, 1707. 
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A curious wood-cat on the title, representing ft 
Welchmui, with leeks in his hat, in a barrow. The 
tract is a severe satire on the Welch. In answer to 
the question, why thej wear leeks on St David's day, 
Tafl^ sajs, — " Cads flesh, her {ery plood boils at hnr 
now ; hur con'd eat hnr now with com of salt : what 1 
find fault with that which hnr countrymen wears to 
the honour of Saint Tavy J By te great Calwalladar, 
hur coa'd fain in hur heart to lay hnr countryman's 
towel about hur for hur si 



13. Thb Nkw Wife of Beath much better re- 
formed, enlarged, and corrected, than it was for- 
merly in the old nncorrect copy. With the addi- 
tion of many other things, 12mo. Glasgow, 1700. 

In black-tetter. According to the address to the 
reader, this is the second edition of this very popular 
poem, of which so many copies were circulated. This 
impression is very rare, the present copy, and one in 
Mr. Bright's collection, 6041, which sold for £1. 12s., 
being the only ones that appear in the sale-catalogues. 
The original of this curious piece is a fable of the thir- 
teenth century, Du Vilain qui conqwUt Paradis par 
plait, printed in Barbazan, iv, 114. It maybe neces- 
sary to mention that thia is altt^ether different from 
the ballad on the same subject printed by Evans, 
although one was probably formed from the other. 

14. The Pleasant and Delightful History of 
DoRASTna, Pbibcb ov Sioilt, and Fawhia, oslt 
DAVQHTEa AHD H&iB to Fandosto, Kiko of 
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BoHBxiA ; pleasant for age, to elmn drowsy 
thoughts ; profitable for youth, to avoid other 
wanton pastimes, and bringing to both a desired 
content. A pleasant winter-evening'a entertain- 
ment. By B. Grreen, Master of Arts in Cam- 
bridge. i2mo. London, 1696. 
TbiB waa first published in 1588, under the title of 
"Pandosto, the Triumph of Time, wherein is dis- 
oorered, by a pleasant bistcnie. Truth may be con- 
cealed, yet by Time, in spight of fortune, it is moat 
manifestly revealed," &c. Imprinted at London by 
Thomas Orwin for Thomas Cadman, dwelling at the 
Signe of the Bible, neere unto the IS^ortb doore of 
Faulea, 1588. This copy contains the Love-pamon, 
mentioned by Mr. Dyce, Greene's Works, ii, 242, as 
not being in the early editions. It is almost annecee- 
sary to observe t^t Shakespeare's Winter'* Tale was 
fonnded upon this romance. 

15. Thk Lovers' QnASBBi., ok Cupid's Triumph, 

being the Pleasant and Delightful History of Fair 

Rosamond, who was born in Scotland. She was 

the only daughter of the Lord Arundel, whose 

love was obtain'd by the valour of Tommy Potts, 

who wounded and conquered the Lord Fhceniz in 

a Duel. Likewise his Marriage to the fair Lady, 

12mo. 

One of the early original editions, withont date, but 

printed about 1740, It was reprinted by Ritson, in 

bis Pieces of Ancient Fibular Poetry, 1799, p. 117. 

Later copies differ exceedingly, the text having been 

modernized. The wood-cnts to the present are most 

incongrnous, the first being a representation of the fall 
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of Friar Bacon's brazen head, aad the last of Noah's 
Ark I It commences thus : 

Of ftll the lords in Scotluid town, 

And ladies that be bo bright of blee, 
There u a, noble lady among them tM, 
And report of her you shall hear hj me. 

I poflsesa a curiona edition, printed at Newcastle, 
about 1 760, plentifully embelliahed with cnts, and con- 
taining the Second Part, which was onknown to Bit- 
eon. This is entitled, " The Lovers' Loyalty, or the 
Happy Fair, giving an account of the happy lives of 
Tommy Potts (now Lord Arundel) and the Fair Bosa- 
mond, his charming bride, who loved and lived in peace 
and Dni^ all their days ; the Second Bo<^" It com- 
mences : 

How Tommy Potts did win his bride 

By dint of sword, you needs must know ; 
Qiving great Lord Phoenix the foil. 
As the first book doth plainly show. 

Another edition, in my possession, printed about 
1780, is entitled, "The History of Tommy Potts, or 
the Lovers' Quarrel" ; 

Thus Tommy Potta does here trepan 
The lady's heart, the' a serving man. 



16. The Force of Natdre, or the Loves of 
HiFPOLiTO AND DoRiNDA. Translated fi-ora the 
French original, and never before printed in Eng- 
lish. 12mo. Northampton, 1720. 
This is a chap-book history on the same tale as the 
Tempest, and has escaped the notice of all the editors 
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of Shakespeare. It is evidently made up from that 
play, and the aaeertion of its being a translation from 
the French is most probably erroneous, os some of the 
original drama is literally quoted. 

17. Ths Whole Teyal akd Ihdiotkkmt of Sib 
John Bakletcdbn, Eniobt, a person of noble 
birth and extraction, and well known to be both 
rich and poor throughout the kingdom of Great 
Britain ; being accused for several misdemean- 
ours byhim committed against her Majesty's liege 
people, by killing some, wounding others, and 
bringing thousands to beggary, to the ruin of 
many a good family. Here you have the sub- 
stance of the evidence given in against him on his 
tryal, with the names of the judges, jury, and 
witnesses. Also, the comical Defence Sir John 
makes for himself, and the good character given 
him by some of his neighbours, namely Hewson 
the cobler, an honest friend to Sir John, who is 
entomb'd as a memorandum at the Two Brewers 
in East Smithfield. Taken in short-hand by 
Timothy Toss-pot, Foreman of the Jury. Sm. 
8vo. liondon, Printed for J. Button, 1709. 

A very curious satirical tract, written by Thomas 
Bobins, which continueil to be reprinted for a century 
after this edition appeared. The following list of the 
jury is curious : 

Timothy ToES-pot. Richard Standfast. 

Benjamin Bumper. Small Stout. 

GUoB Lick-spigot. John Never-sober. 

Bamaby Full-pot. Obadiah Thirsty. 

Lancelot Toper. Nicholas Speud-thrift. 

John Six-go-dovns. Edmosd Empty-purBe. 

Sir John Barleycorn is tried in regular form, the 
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jaiy retumiDg r verdict of Not Guilty. Ilie evi- 
dence is singularly cnrious. We may extract, for 
example, that of Sir John's nncle, Mr. Maolt, who, of 
course, appears for the defence : " First, I pntjr con- 
sider with jourselTes, all trades will live, and altho' I 
sometimes, with my cousia Sir John's help, make a 
cup of good liquor, and many men come to taste it, jet 
the fault is in neither of us, but in them that make ihe 
complaint, else let 'em stay till they are sent for. Who 
can deny but that Mr. Mault can make a cup of good 
liquor by the help of a good brewer, and when it is 
made it most be sold; I pray which of you all can live 
without it 7 Where else would you sop your toast and 
nutmeg, and what should aeswage the thbrst of gam> 
mong and red-herrings? Were I to suffer, lords, 
knights, and esquires would want their March beer and 
October t^i treat their tenants and their friends : 
bottle-ale and stout would be wanted at Islingtoa and 
Highgate to treat your wives with : old women would 
want hot-pots of brandy and ale, and the good-wife 
that lies in could have no caudle." The tract con- 
clndes with a song " to the tune of Sir John Barley- 
corn". An old ballad, from which this tract may per- 
haps be taken, is printed in Evans, ed. ISIO, iv, 214; 
and Boms was no doubt indebted to the former for his 
cdebrated song on the same subject. 



[8. The Histokt of ths two Children in the 
Wood reviv'd, or Murder beveno'd, containing 
the sad and lamentable Story of the Death of two 
Children of a Gentleman, who, after the Decease 
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of thdr Parants, were delivered, by tbeir uncle, 
to two raffiana, to be murdered for their estates, 
but in the end they were left in an unfrequented 
wood, and there starved to Death, and covered 
over by a Robin Bedbreast : Together with t^ 
sad relation of the heavy judgements that befel 
their unnatural uncle, who died miserable in pri- 
son, and how it came to be discovered by one of 
the ruffians upon his being condemned for a noto- 
rions robbeiy. With many other passages and 
circumstances at large. 12mo. Licensed and 
entered according to order, n. d. 

This tale is founded on the same story which is the 
sul^ect of the second part of a tragedy by Kobert 
Yarrington, 4to. 1601, entitled, " Two Lamentable 
Tragedies j the one of the murther of Maister Buch, 
a chandler in Thames-street, wd his boy, done by 
Thomas Merry j the other of a young childe mur- 
thered in a wood by two Rufflns, with the consent of 
his uncle." In the play, however, one child only is 
murdered. The chapters are thus entitled : — 1. How 
Ksaume, seeking a wife, accidentally fell in lore with 
the fair Eugenia. 2. How Hsaurus foaad means to 
discover his passion to Eugenia, and how she con- 
sented ; also the marriage-day appointed. 3. How the 
happy nuptials were celebrated, and of the ominous 
presage. 4. How Androgus, brodier to Pisaums, de- 
sirous of his estate, laid this unsuccessful project. 5. 
How Cassandar and Jane being bom, Pisaurt» and 
Eugenia fell sick, and by what means. 6. How Andro- 
gus returned, visited his brother and sister, and of his 
dissimulation. 7. How Fisaurus made his will, der 
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livered his children to Androgns, and died as did his 
wife. 8. What thought Androgus had about pnttiog 
to death his brother's children, but had not the heart 
to put it in practice himself. 9. How Androgns met 
with Bawbones and Woudkill, and agreed with them 
to murder his brolher'a children. 10. How the ruf- 
fians fell out about the disposal of the children, and 
how Bawbones killed his partner, and covered him up 
in a pit. 11. How Rawbones left the children in an 
unfrequented wood, where they died. 12. How the 
murder came to be discovered at the gallows. The 
ballad on the same story, so highly commended in the 
Spectator, No. 85, is printed by Fercy, ed. 1840, 
p. 238. It is also allnded to again in the Spectator, 
No. 179. 



19. MoTBBK Bunch's Closet nbwlt bkoee open, 
containing rare Secrets of Art and Nature, tried 
and experienced by learned Philosophers, and 
recommended to all ingenious young Men and 
Maids, Teaching them in a natural way how to 
get good wives and husbands. By our loving 
friend Poor Tom, for the King, a lover of mirth, 
but a hater of treason. 12mo. With wood^cnts, 
n. d. In two parts. 

This very curious collection of vernacular customs, 
digested into the form of a narrative, seems to have 
escaped the notice of our writers on popular anti- 
quities. The present edition was printed about 1770, 
but it was published very long before, beiijg thas re- 
ferred to in JFit and DroUcry, 1683, p. 42 :— 
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Wit that ghall make thj name to last, 

When Tarlaton'B jests are rotten, 
And Qeorge k Qreen, and Motba- Bimeh, 
Shall all be quite forgotten. 
A fVat/ to tell who must be yovr Husband. — " Take 
a St. Thomas's onion, pare it, and lay it on a clean 
handkerchief nnder joor pillow; pnt on a clean smock, 
and as jou lie down, lay your arms abroad, and say 
these words : — 

Oood St. Thomas, do me right. 
And bring my tore to mo this night, 
That I may view him in the fiico, 
And in my arms may him embrace. 
Then, lying on thy back with thy arms abroad, go to 
sleep as soon as you can, and in your first sleep you 
shall dream of him who is to be yonr husband, and he 
will come and ofier to kiss yon; do not hinder him, but 
catch htm in thy arms, and strive to hold him, for that 
is he. This I have tried, and it was proved true. Yet 
I have another pretty way for a maid to know her 
sweetheart^ which is as follows : — Take a summer 
apple of the best fruit, stick pins close into the apple 
to the head, and as you stick them, take notice which 
of them is the middlemost, and give it what name you 
fancy; put it into thy left hand glove, and lay it under 
thy pillow on Saturday night after thou gettest into 
bed; then clap thy hands together, and say these 
words: — 

If thou be he that must have me, 

To be thy wedded bride, 
Make no delay, but come away 

This night to my bedside.". — (pp. 10-11.) 
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20. The Histokt or Thohaj or Bkasiko, and 
OTHBK woBTHT Clothiers of England, setting 
forth their mirth, great riches, and hospitality to 
the poor, aod the great favonr they gained with 
their Friuce. Concluding with the woeful death 
of Thomas of Reading, who was murdered by hia 
host i2mo. London, Aldennary Church-yard, 
o-d. 
An abridgement from the larger history by Deloney, 

4to. 1632, which has been reprinted by Mr. Thoms. 

On the title is the annexed cut of a barber's shop :— 



It is a curious illustration of the old custom of the 
person who was waiting for his turn playing on the 
ghittem. There are innumerable illusions to this 
practice in our old dramatists : — " A barber's cittern 
for every serving-man to plaj upon", Dekker's Bonett 
fVkore, Second Fart, 1630. Stubbes, 1583, mention- 
ing barbers and shaving, says : — " Tou ahaU have also 
your orient perfumes for your nose, your fragrant 
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waters for your face, wherewith you shall bee iH to be- 
spriokled : your mtuicke againe and pleaunt harmoDie 
shall sound in your eares, and all to tlckte the same 
with vaine delight." 

21. The Histort of LawbBnce Lazi, containing 
hia Birth and slothful breeding; how he served 
the Schoolmaster, his Wife, the Squire's Cook, and 
the Former, which, by the laws of Lubberland, 
was accounted High Treason ; his Arraignment 
and Trial, and happy deliverance from the many 
treasons laid to hia chai^. 12mo. London, 
Aldermar; Church-yard, n, d. 

The following are the titles of the chapters : — 1. Of 
his birth and heavy breeding, and of his being carried 
to school 2. Of Lawrence's falling asleep in a grove, 
and so losing his walking mates j of his meeting with 
an old man, who gave htm a charm with which he 
wrought many wonders. 3. How Lawrence served his 
master, and then made his escape. 4. Of his causing 
a gentleman's cook to lose his place. 5. The trick he 
served a country farmer, who would not gtve him the 
least morsel of meat. 6. Lawrence is taken and sent 
to Lubberland Castle. 7. Lawrence's Trial in the 
Town-hall of Never-work, and of his coming off at 
last with flying colours. This edition was printed 
about 1780, but it was a much earlier production, and 
is thus alluded to in a curious MS., called Great Bri' 
tan'» Honycombe, 1712: — "There was a gentleman 
that had two sons : the one was gifted to rise very 
early in the morning, and goe out about his lawfuU 
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oocaaiona ; and bia other son, having too much blood 
of the Lawrtnees in him, wbich occasioned a very lasy 
habit in him that he could not Gnde in his heart to rise 
in a morning before ten or eleven of the clock, Dot- 
withstanding his father's often calling him, which 
availed nothing, for Lawrenee had made too deep an 
impression into his constitation." 

22. DooTOB Mekrtuak, oa Notbiho bdt Mikth, 
being a Foesy of Pleasant Poems and Witty 
Jests. 12mo. London, Bow-Chnrch Yard, n. d. 

This piece is copied from an old work, called " De- 
mocritoe, or Doctor Merryman his medecines against 
ntelancholj humors, written \>j S. R. : Printed for 
John Deaue, and are to be sold at his shop at Temple- 
barre under the gate", &> d., but entered on the regis- 
ters of the Stationers' Companj, Oct. 24th, 1607. 
There was .also an edition in 1681, 4to. This is bj 
Ssmad Rowlands, the author of various other pieces. 
There are some omissions in this tract, and the two 
pieces at the end, the Savage and the Beggars, are 
not in the original edition. I extract the following, 
chiefly because it contains the remarkable phrase 
" naked guU," affording a better example of it than 
the commentators have produced. See Timon of 
Athetu, act ii, scene I. 

A country fellow had a dream 

which did hia mind amaze ; 
And Btarting up he wakea his wife, 

and thus to her he says : 
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0, woouui, riie &ad help your goose, 

for even the best we hare 
la pnaentl; at point to die, 

luJeM her life you skts. 
On either side of her I see 

■Ji hungry fox doth sit ; 
But staying upon courtesy, 

who shall begin first bit. 
HuBband, quoth she, if this be all, 

I can jour dream expound ; 
The perfect meaning of the same 

I iustantlj hare found. 
The goose betwixt two foxes plac'd, 

which in your dream you saw, 
Is you yourself Uiat prove* a goosey 

in going still to law. 
On either side a lawyer sits, 

and they do feathers pull ; 
That in the end you will be found 

a bare and naled guU ! 
Wife, in good truth, said he, I think 

thou art joat in the right ; 
My purse can witness to my grief 

how they begin to bite. 

23. A Pleasant and Dsliohtful Dialogue be- 
tween Honest John and Lovino Kate, with 
the contrii'once of their marriage, and way to get 
a livelihood. 

Readers, here's a loving pair 
Shortly to be mairied aie ; 
Honest John and loving Kate 
To each other prove a mate ; 
I wish them both in joy to live. 
Since heart to each other give. 
12mo. Leicester, c 1760. 
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24. Am Exoellknt Djalooub bbtwxek Hombst 
JoBM AND LoTiRO Katb, conttdmDg Dot onlf 
thmr wooing, bat ftlao their wedding, to the Batie- 
faction and good liking of their frieoda. 

Botne wooing vaa in the fint part, 
But now their join'd both hand and heart 
In wedlook's bands, to the great joy 
Of all their friends ; tho' Eate was coy 
At fint, at length she granted love, 
And does a constant woman piore. 
12mo. Leicester, c. 1760. 
It 13 clear, from the alloaions to manners and CQS- 
toms, that these two pieces were composed at least as 
early as the time of Charles II. In one part, £ate 
says, " Good lack, they will keep such ado when they 
come to eat the sack-poaset, and taking their leaves of 
us, and throwing the stocking, and one thing or other, 
that J shall wish them all far enoagh." 

25. The Umfobtdnate Lovers, or the Histors 
OF Aboalus AMD Fabthbhia. In four books, 
adom'd with cats. The fifth edition. ]2mo. 
London, n. d. 

This tale is taken from Sir Philip Sidney's AreatHa, 
and was exceedingly popular. It is freqnently men- 
tioned in Scott's novel of Feveril of the Peak. 

26. The Histort of Arqalus and Paethbmia, 
being a choice Flower gathered out of Sir Philip 
Sidney's rare Garden. 12mo. Printed in the 
year 1788. 

Abridged in pp. 24, with wood-cnts. 
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Greece, containiog the valient Exploits of that 
magnanimouH and heroick Prioce, son unto the 
Emperor Don Bellaneo of Greece j wherein are 
described the strange and dangerons adventures 
that befel him, with his Lore towards the Prin- 
cess Florisbella, daughter to the Soldan of Baby- 
Ion. 12mo. London, or 1710. 
Contains 168 pages, induding title and preface, and 
sixteen cats. Larger editions, in quarto, were pub- 
lished in 1650, 1673, and 1 703. This romance is men- 
tioned by Meres, 1598, as then popular. 

28. The Renowned Histoby or Yalemtine and 
Obsor, the two Sons of thb Ehpbbob of 
Grbbce, newly corrected and amended. Adom'd 
with Cuts. I2ma. London, 1724. 
This romance was published at Lyon in 1495, under 
the title of "Le Roman des denx nobles et vaillans 
Chevaliers, Valentin et Orson, flis de I'Empereur de 
Grece, et nepveux du tr^s vaiUant et redoubts roy 
Pepin, jadis Roi de France," fol. ; and again at a very 
eariy period at Paris by N. Bonfons, 4to. An edition 
in Italian appeared at Venice in 15M. The incident 
of the wooden horse of Facolet, in this romance, is 
taken from L'Bvtoire de Clamadet et Clarmonde, 
which was printed at Lyon by Jean de la Fon- 
ttune in 1488, and is a mnch earlier production. Dr. 
Farmer possessed a fragment of a very old edition, 
probably printed by Wynken de Worde, and an edi- 
tion by Copland is in existence. In 1566, Thomas 
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Forfoot had a license to print "the old booke of 
Valentine and Oreon." The printer of the edition of 
1649, in his preface, says, " The history here written 
was translated out of French into English, above 100 
years ago, by one Henry Watson, and since ttiat time 
it hath by him been corrected, and pnt into a more 
plyant stile, and ao followed on to the presse till this 
present edition." 

29. Another edition. 8vo. London, 1T36. 
This is called on the title the raxteenth edition. It 
is illustrated with cats and a frontispiece. 

80. The Uad Franks op Tok Trak, Son-in-law 
TO Mother Winter; whereunto is added his 
Merry Jests, Odd Conceits, and pleasant Tales, 
very delightful to read. In three parts. 12mo. 
London, n. d. 
A perfect copy of an original edition of the three 
parts of this history is very difficult to meet with. 
The present was formed from no less than four imper- 
fect copies. At the end of the second part is the 
following notice : — " Reader, the last time that I saw 
Tom, he was at the Half Moon, where we drank each 
of ns a pint of sack to rub up his attention, and be 
promised the next mad pranks he played, be would 
send them np to Tom Long the Carrier ; which pro- 
mise, being now fulfilled, it is now published." The 
following are the contents of the chapters of the first 
parti — I. Tom's pedigree, and the cause of bis whip- 
ping the pots to death. 2. Of Tom's displeasing the 
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maj^r, though he did what he bid him, 3. Shewing 
Low Tom served hia hostess and a tobaoco-aeUer. 

4. Shewing how he paid the maa for hia horae-hire. 

5. How Tom served some gentlemen. 6. Tom rides 
a^ossipping. 7. Tom's trick on some gipsies. 8. Of 
Tom's selling hie master'a trivot, and cheating an old 
man. 9. The usage of Tom to a singing-man in the 
West. 10. Of Tom's courtship and marriage with 
Cicely Sununer, the neat maid of the West. — Then 
follow some tales unconnected with the history. The 
chapters of the second part are entitled : 1. Tom binds 
himself apprentice, and of what means he used to get 
from his master. 2. Of old Mother Winter's marriage, 
and what pranks Tom played. 3. Tom takes the rag- 
man that stole the goose. 4. Tom goes a hedging. 
5. Of Tom's going to fetch the plough-irons from the 
smiths. 6. Tom's father sends him for a dog, and of 
what happened. 7. Tom's mother sends him to market 
for a leg of mutton. 8. Tom's father sends him to 
thrash com, and what happened. 9. Tom is sent to 
invite the guests to eat the swine and geese he had 
killed. 10. Tom makes his father break his shins. 

11. Tom and his father go to the fair to buy horses. 

12. Of his taking leave of his parents, and going to 
seek his fortune. 13. He gets five pounds for pre- 
venting a man from being made a cuckold. 14. How 
Tom saved a gentleman five hundred pounds. — The 
contents of the third part are entitled; I. Of Tom's 
getting forty-five wenches with child, and his escape 
from the constable. 2. Tom hires himself to a mounte- 
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bank, and onrea a ooontoy aqnire of a coninmptioD. 
8. Of Tom and Ms mastet'e progrees, with what hap- 
pened on Iheir jonmej. 4. W Tom's further proceed- 
ings on the joum^ with hiBmaiter. 5. Tom'srerenge 
on his master for mwking him lose his dinner. 6. The 
method Tom took with his roaster to get his wages. 
7< Tom hires liimself to a jostiee, and what pranks he 
placed while he was his serranL 8. Tom gains the 
love of hia master and all the family. 9. Tom's re- 
venge on tiie usurer for complaining to his master. 
10. Tom marries the ladjr's waiting-woman, and has 
hy her an onlj daughter. The following specimen of 
Ais very singular work naj suffice to give an idea of 
the nature of Ihe whole : — 

Of Tom and hit Master's proffrea, vniA what hap- 
pened on their journey. — Now the doctor and his man 
Tom being on the road bother, Tom said, Methinka 
it is melancholy riding; if yon are willing, we will 
make verses to divert the time. Witli alt my heart, 
says the mountebank; and accordingly, being near 
Abindon, he b^an thus : 

Qod-a-'mercy Abingdon, 

God-Brmeraj ! 

Thou hast a epiie 

Like the sbeatb of a dagger. 

Barely well done, quoth Tom. The master replied, 
Now it is your turn. At which Tom began thus: 

God-a^meicj master, 

Ood-a-meic; ! 

You have a bead 

Like unto a braw kettle. 
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Why, yoa impudent raacal, said his master, do you 
compare my head unto a brass kettle? Ailer this they 
rode silent for the remaining port of the day; the 
doctor, being in the dumps, would not speak or explain 
himself; nor would he permit Tom to remain in his 
presence at night. Tom passed away the time as nell 
as he could till morning, when the chamberlain* came 
to Tom to know if his master chose to have a fire in 
his room ? Tes, says Tom, but he will have no one 
to make it bat myself. Then taking a brush under his 
arm, and b faggot on his shoulder, he went up, saying, 
as he entcired the room, 

Oood-moirow, master. 

Good-morrow, ho ! 

I have brought a, &ggot 

Into jour chumber, J 

Well, look you there, said his master, this is something 
like. Could not you have made this verse yesterday ? 
But on the contrary, you mast compare my under- 
standing head to a brass kettle. Well, for this verse 
I will pardon you, but be sure take care how you 
t the like again. 



• The steward or head-waiter at an inn. The antiquity 
of Tom Tram, ia shown by its phraeeology. Thud wa have 
tha word jncme, a foolish fellow, which occurs iu the 
Comedj/ of Srrora, iii, 1 ; — 

My mother ia to be married, they Bay, 

Old fooUsh doating moam I 
While I fantastick tricks do play ; 
She'd better have ataid at home. 

Mad Pranks of Tom Tram, part ii, ch. 2. 
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At the end of the hi&toiy are the following verses : 
He lir'd ail he was dghly yean of age, 
Whrni death at last with darta did him engage, 
go that he fainted ; pangs came thick and Btronger, 
And then he dj'd, 'cause he could live no longer. 
The bst words he said,— Let this be sent 
To London, that it ma; be put in print 

There can be no doubt but that Tom Tram was 
written in the seveiiteenth century, although no copy 
has been noticed of eo early a date. It was very 
popular in the following century. An editioa in my 
possessioD, printed at Newcastle about 1770, haa a cat 
on the title of the second part, with the bo^ saying, 
" O, Faraon, have I caught yon." It continued to be 
republished within the last thirty or forty years, for I 
have an abridged edition printed at Falkirk by T. 
Johastoo, 1617. 



31. The Fauous and Mbuokable Histobi of thk 

TWO nMKORTDNATB THO' NOBLB LOVBEI^, HERO 

AND Leandeb, giving ao account of all that hap- 
pened from the beginning of their lovea, till both 
of them ended their lives it) the sea for each other. 
Together with their various adventures, and the 
renowned atchievements of Leander, in his many 
glorious Victories and Successes, till be was forbid 
access to fair Ilero by her cruel Father, upon his 
killing his rival in a combat. Also how (she 
being imprisoned in a Tower) he swam over the 
Sea to visit her, and in a monsti'ous storm was 
drowned ; for sorrow of which she leaped into the 
waves and drowned herself. Sm. 4to. New- 
castle, n. d. 
Ten leaves, wilh wood-cuts on title. This is the 
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earliest popular history that I recollect as having been 
printed at Newcastle, one of the great emporiums of 
sach pieces in the eighteenth century. On the back 
of the title is an epistle to the reader by J. S. 

32. The Renowhsd History op the Seven Chah- 
PIDNS OP Christendom, showing their valiant 
Exploits both by sea and land, their combating with 
Giants, Monsters, Lions, and Dragons ; their Tilts 
and Tonmaments in honour of their Mistresses; 
their overcoming Magicians and Necromancers, 
putting an end to their direful enchantments ; 
their knighthoods, chivalry, and magnificent 
prowess against the Enemies of Christ, and in 
honour of Christendom, in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. To which is added the true manner of 
their Deaths, and how they came to be entituled 
the Seven Saints of Christendom. Illustrated 
with a variety of pictures. Sm, 4to. London, 
printed by Tho. Norris, at the Looking-glass on 
London -bridge, n. d. 

Twelve leaves, with a large wood-cut of St. George 
and the Dragon on the title-page. On the reverse of 
the title are three stanzas, entitled the Autkor't muse 
upon the Bislory. The first part was published in 
1 596, and the second shortly afterwards. It was cen- 
sured by Meres in 1598. It is chiefly a compilation 
from Bevis, Guy, and other old English romances ; 
and, according to the quaint language of Bitson, con- 
tains " all the lyes of Christendom in one lye." 

33. The History op the Blind Bbooer of Bed- 
HAL Gbebn. Licensed and enter'd according to 
order. Printed for T. Norris at the Lootong- 
Glass on London- bridge, n. d. 

D2 
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This is one of the rarest of the histories publiehed 
by Nome at the commencemeat of the last centuiy. 
The present copj formerly belonged to Sir Francis 
Freeling. On the title ia a large wood-cut, entitled, 
•'Young Monford riding to the ware, where he un- 
hapily lost his eye-Mght." It consists of twelve leaves, 
and has seventeen wood-cuts, one of which is a rude 
view of London. It is in prose, with the Blind Beg- 
gar's song at the end. Pepys, in his Diary, June 26th, 
1663, says the house at Bethnal Green, then occupied 
by Sir W. Bider, " was built by the blind beggar of 
Bednall Green, so much talked of and sang in ballads, 
but they say it was only some of the outhouses of it." 

34. The Most Famous Histost oy the Learned 
Fbter Bacon, shewing his Parentage, and Birth, 
how he came to be a scholar and to study art- 
magick, with the many wonderful things he did in 
his life-time, to the amazement of the whole 
world, in making a brazen head to have walled 
all England with Brass ; With his penitent death. 
Also, the merry Waggeries of his man Miles, and 
the Exploits of Tandermaster, a German, and 
Fryer Bungy, an English Conjurer ; with the 
manner of their wuful deaths, as a warning to 
others. Being all very profitable and pleasant to 
the Reader. London, Piinted for Tho. Ni^ris at 
the sign of the Looking-glass on London-bridge, 
n. d. 

Twelve leaves, vrith a wood-cut of the brazen head 
and Friar Bacon on the title-page. 

35. The Histobv of the ever-benowned Khiobt 
Don QuixoTB de la Mancha, containing his 
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many wonderful aod admirable atchievements and 
adventures, with the pleasant faumonrs of hia 
trusty Squire, Sancha Fancha : Being very comi- 
cal and diverting. London, Printed hj and for 
W. O., and sold hy H. Grreen at the Sun and 
Bible on London-bridge, n. d. 
Twelve leaves, with wood-cuts. This is, perhaps, 
tlie earliest chap-book edition of Don Quixote. 

36. The Votaoes and Tbavblb of that kb- 
HOWNBD Captain, Sik Frahcis Drake, into the 
West Indies, and round abodt the World : 
giving a perfect relation of his strange adven- 
tures, and la&Dj wonderful discoveries, his fight 
with the Spaniard, and manj barbarous nations ; 
his description of raonstera, and monstrous people, 
with manj other remarkable passages not before 
extent, contained in the history of his Life and 
Death; both pleasant and profitable to the Reader. 
Printed hy C. B. and J. F., and sold by E. Tracy 
at the Three Bibles on London -bridge, n. d. 

Twelve leaves, with a wood-cut of » ship on the 
title. This was a very popular chap-book, and fre- 
quently republished. 

37. The Uistors op Fair Rosamond, Mistress tu 
Henry II, and Jane Shore, Concubine to 
Edward IY, Kings of Enoland, shewing how 
they came to be so, with their lives, remarkable 
actions, and unhappy ends. Extracted from emi- 
nent records, and the whole illustrated with cutts 
suitable to each subject. 12mo. London, Printed 
by and for T. Xorris at the Looking-glass on 
London-bridge, 1717. 

Contains pp. 156, exclusive of title nnd preiace, four 
leaves : — History of Fair Kosamond, p. 1 ; a Song on 
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the death of Fair Roeamond, p. 79; History of Jane 
Shore, p. 83; a Song of the supposed Ghost of Shore's 
wife, to the tune of Liee with me. It is illnstrated 
with cuts, uid a frootispiet^ containing two, with 
copies of verses. The song on Rosamond is quite dif- 
ferent from DelonoT's ballad printed by Percy. It 
commences— 

In Woodstock bower once grew a flower 
Beloved of England's king ; 

The like for scent and sweet content 
Did never in England spring. 
The song of Jane S&ore't Gkoat thus commences: — 

Dame Nature's ilMrling let me be. 

The map of sad calamity ; 

For nerer none, like Shore's hii wife, 

Had badder end, nor better life. 

" The gentler breasts of the virginities of London," 
says Gayton, 1654, " are compassionately mov'd, if a 
ballad of Jane Shore be reviv'd, or any figment new 

38. The Most Plbasino and Dbliohtfdl His- 
TOBY OP Reynard the Fox, ahd RBTMAanisE 
HIS SoH, in two parts; to which is added the His- 
tory of Cawood the Rook, or the Assembly of 
Birds, with the several speeches they made to the 
Eagle in hopes to have the government in his 
absence. 12mo. London, 1735. 

With firontispiece and cots, pp. 154. It is common 
as a penny history, abridged into twenty-four pages. 

39. The New History op the Trojah Wars, and 
Tboy's Destruction, in fonr books : containing 
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an account of the Birth, Life, Death, aod gloriouB 
Actions of the mighty Hercoles of Greece; the 
renowned and valiant Deeds of the most famona 
Hector of Troy; the Rape of fiur Helen of Greece, 
together with the last destruction of Troy by the 
stratagem of the Wooden Horse ; the Arrival of 
Brute in Britain, and how he conquered Albion 
and his giants, and built Troynovant, now Lon- 
don. 12mo. London, Printed for C. Bates at 
the Sun and Bible in Pye-Corner, 1728. 
At the end is a tragi-comedy called the Suffe of 
Troaf, a drama by Settle, which was acted in Mrs. 
Mynn's booth in Bartholomew Fair. The frontis- 
piece is a picture of Hercules, under which are the 
following verses : — 

Behold the mighty Hercules, whose name 
And glorious actions fill the trump of Fame : 
He hydras, tyrants, lions does destroy. 
And saves the daughter of the king of Tioy. 

The original of this, many times removed, wiU be 
found in the works of Dares Fhrygius, Dictys Creten- 
sis, and Guido de Colonna's Htstoria de BeUo Trojano, 
the last of which was written about 1 260. The two 
first are well known to be early forgeries. 

40. Thb Seobet History op the most Renowned 
Q. Elizabeth and the E. of Esses. By a per- 
son of quality. ISmo. Cologne, Printed for 
Will with the Wisp at the Sign of the Moon in 
the Ecliptick, n. d. 
It is unnecessary to say that this imprint is merely 
farcical, and we find from the reverse of the frontis- 
piece that it was "printed for James Hodges at the 
Looking -glaEB on London -bridge." 
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41. The Riobt Pleasant, and Yahlable Tsa- 
CHiCAL HiSToBT ov FoRTDNATus, whoreby a joung 
man ninj learn how to behave biniBelf in all 
worldly affairs and casual chances. First penned 
in the Dutch tongue, there-hence abstracted, and 
now first of all published in English by T. C. 
I2ino. London, pi-inted by T. B. for Hanna Saw- 
bridge, at the sign of the Bible on Ludgate-hill, 
near Fleet-bridge, 1682. 
In blftck letter, with wood-cuts. Verses at the back 
of title, entitled, " the moml documents and considera- 
tions whicli are to be noted in this hook." Then 
follows a preface, and next, " the sum and ai^ument of 
this hook," in verse. At the end is the following 
memorandum : — " This book, having found very good 
acceptance for many impressions, some ill-minded per- 
sons, and particnlarly one Thomas Haley, has printed 
a counterfeit impression in quarto, therein falsifying 
the original, and endeavouring to deprive the true 
propiietor of the copyj therefore let the buyer take 
heed of cheating himself, and encouraging sucb base 
practices, the true copy being in octavo, and so sold by 
H. Sawbridge at the Bible on Ludgate-hill." T. C. 
is for Thoraas Churchyard. The fourth edition ap- 
peared in 1702. A German edition was published at 
Vienna in 1509, 4to. 

No English edition earlier than the present, is, I 
believe, known to exist, hut it was certainly printed 
before 1600, and most of the cuts in the present copy 
are old, some of them exhibiting the worm-holes of the 
original blocks. The tale is mentioned by Henry 
Crope in Vertuen Commonwealth, or the IHghtoay to 
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JBonour, 4t<i. 1602 ; and many years before, Meredith 
Hanmer, in the epiatle dedicatoiy to his translation 
of EusehiuB, 1577, speaks of " the stories of King 
Arthur, the monstrous fables of Graragantua, the Hun- 
dred Merry Talee, Skoggan, Fortunatut, with many 
other infortunate treatises." The Hittory of Fortunattu 
was entered on June 22nd, 1615, with other copies, to 
Mr. Held. Taylor, the water-poet, in his Worhet, 
1630, iii, 99, says of a traveller in Germany, "he must 
have Fortunatut or a prince his pnrse, that must be, 
like a drunkard's dagger, ever drawne, to pay bounti- 
fully for such wash and graines as his valiant stomacke 
hath overcome, conquered, and devoured." 



The above cut is taken from p. 155, and represents 
Andolocia in prison, seated in a pair of stocks, and the 
Earl Theodorua strangling him. Mr. Fairholt hss 
kindly furnished me with the following remarks on 
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the onto ia this resume ; — " The cute in the HitUtry o^ 
Fortunatus, 1682, are certainly not the work of English 
artirts, and are very much older than that date. It 
was not at allnnusual for English publishers of popular 
stories to obtain their illustTations abroad ; and as this 
work is stated in the tit]&>page to be ' first penned ia 
the Dutch tongue,' it is by no means improbable that 
the cuto were obtained In Holland or German}', where 
the art of book iUaBtntion principally flourished. The 
cnts, however, are not uniformly good, nor are they 
all by the same hand. I should be inclined to think 
tiiat the publisher obtained as many as he could, and 
then bad the others copied by an inferior htmd at home. 
Wood-engravers from the Low Countries resided in 
England and pursued their avocations here in the time 
of James to Charles I; and Evelyn in his Seulptura, 
1662, says: *we have likewise Switzer for cutting in 
wood, the son of a father who sufficiently discovered 
his dexterity in the herbab set forth by Mr. Parkinson, 
Lobel, and others.' He also engraved the cuto tn 
Speed's Sittory of Britaitte, fol., 1611. Hewasavery 
tame and poOT engraver ; but wood engraving at the 
close of the sixteenth century had greatly declined. 
The better cuts in Fortunattu are certainly executed 
earlier; the costume of the women in particular is 
peculiarly German. From the pecuUarities of their 
style and drawing they appear to be the work of Jost 
Amman, who was bom at Zurich in 1539, removed to 
Nuremberg in 1560, and died there in 1591. During 
the thirty years in which he resided in that city, he 
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appears to have been bneily em^Aayei in makiog de- 
signs on wood for the bookeellerB of Nuremberg and 
Frankfort ; but though he excelled as a painter on 
glass, and furnished designs for goldsmiths, book illus- 
tration appears to have been his chief employment, and 
which he practised so industriously, that bis works 
amount to a far greater number than have jet been 
recorded." 

42. Tb£ Uistobt of Fobtukatus, setting forth bis 
birth, life, travels, and adventures in moat parts 
of the world ; how the Lady Fortune appeared to 
him, and gave him a rich purse that never wanted 
money i and also, in his travels, how he got from 
the Soldan a wishing-hat, that by putting it on 
his head, he could convey himself immediately 
into whatever place he desirEd. With an account 
how Fortunatus, on his death-bed, declared to his 
two sons, Ampedo and Andolocio, the virtue of 
his purse and hat. 12mo. Glasgow, 1790, 

An abridgement of the last article, in the form of a 
penny merriment. 

43. Thb Hibtoet ov Jack and the Giants. 12mo. 
n. d. The Second Fart of Jack and the Giants, 
giving a full account of his victorious Conquests 
over the North Country Giants, destroying the in- 
chanted castle kept by GralHgantns, dispers'd the 
fiery griffins, put the conjuror to flight, and re- 
leased not only many knights and ladies, but 
likewise a Duke's daughter, to whom he was 
honourably married. I2ma. Newcastle, 1711. 

With rude cuts illustrating the principal events 
related in the history. I am not acquainted with any 
edition of Jack the Giant-killer earlier than the pre- 
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sent ODe, bnt it was certaiDly composed at least a cen- 
tury before, and there can be bnt little doubt of its 
being alluded to in King Lear, act iii, scene 4. In 
the present edition, the lines quoted hy Edgar are 
given as follows, and it wilt be perceived the; ore 
nearer the words in Shakespeare than those in later 
copies quoted b^ the eommentatws :— 

Pe, fi, to, film, 

I smell the blood of an English Man : 

Be he alive, or be he dead, 

I'll grind his bones to make me bread. 
And in Nash's Have with you to St^rott Walden, 1 59G, 
mention is made of " a precious apothegraaticall pedant, 
who will finde matter inough to dilate a wbole daje of 
the first invention of 



See remarks on the similarity of this history to 
legends of other countries, in Eeiglitley's T<det and 
Popular Fictions, 1834. 

44. Thk BiRTU, Life, andDeathof John Franks, 
WITH THB Peamks and Jests he plat'd, TaorcH 
A UGifB FOOL. 12mo. London, Bow-Church Yard, 
n. d. 

These pretty jeats you here will read, 
Were from an innocent indeed : 
Such pretty pranks were never known. 
As oftentimes John Franks has shewn : 
Some men are fools only iD ^ow. 
But this a fool all men did know ; 
Belov'd he was of ev'ry one. 
And when he dy'd there was great moan. 
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We are here informed that " John Franks, the 
reputed eon of John Ward, was born at Much Easton 
in Essex, within three mlleH of Duomow : he had no 
Iriends to take care of him, but hia being such a fool 
was the cause of his well-being, for eveiy one was in 
love with the sport he made. When he was grown to 
be of mail's stature, there was a worthy knight, who 
took him to keep, where he did very many and strange 
pranks. He was a comely person; and had a good 
complexion ; his hair wa3 of a dark flaxen : he was of 
a middle stature, and good countenance. If his tongoe 
had not betrayed his folly, no one but would think he 
had been a wise man." At the end it is stated, " He 
lived about fourscore years, and died in a knight's 
house in £nfield parish, where he was handsomely 
buried; all that knew him being sorry for his death, 
poor soul, who had never done evil, but through evil 
example." We cannot say much for the wittiness of 
the jests, but give as an example one chapter, which ia 
illustrated with a wood-cut of a farmer playing at the 
game of blind-man's-buff. 

Chq>. V. — How Jack deceived Mr. Sorrel, a rich 
Yeoman, of ptiddktgi and Unbs that hung up m bii 
chimney. — Jack was often upon the ramble, and one day 
he went up to this yeoman's house, who loved much to 
make sport with him. The servants being alt busy, 
some in the bam, and some abroad amongst the cattle, 
and only him and the fool together ; ' Mr. Sorrel,' 
says Jack, ' shall we play at blind-man'H'buff?' ' Ay 
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fidth,' saith he, ' with all my heart. Jack..' ' Tou shall 
be blinded,' aajB Jack. ' That I will, Ja<^,' said he. 
So, piauing a napkin about his eye and bead, * Now, 
turn about,' ta^s Jack; ' but you gee, Mr. Sorrel, you 
see.' ' No, good tkitb. Jack,' saith he, ' I do not see.' 
Jack shuffled up and down the kitchen in order to 
catch bim, and still cried, ' Ton see, Mr. Sorrel, you 
see.' But wbeo the fool perceived that be did not see, 
he went to the chimney, and whipt down some of the 
pnddinga into bis pockets, and thus he continued to do 
whenever he came to the end of the room, till he had 
filled both his pockets and breeches with them, which 
was soon done, for they were large and be was very 
quick. The doors being open. Jack mns away as 
fast as be could, leaving the good man blinded, who, 
wondering hedidnot hear the fool, cried, 'Jack, Jack!' 
but finding do answer, he pulled off tbe napkin, and 
seeing the fool was gone, and that he had also taken 
many of the links and paddings with him, he was so 
enraged that he sent his bloodhounds ai^er him, which 
when Jack perceived, be takes a pudding and flinga it 
at them; the dogs smelling to the pudding, Jack gained 
ground the time, and still aa the dogs pursued him, he 
threw a pudding at them; and thus be did till be came 
to an house. 

This was spread abroad, to the shame and vexa- 
tion of the farmer. 

It happen'd, some time after, that Mr. Sorrel, 
among other tenants, went to pay their respects to the 
lord where Jack then lived. Jack espying him, went 
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and told his lady that Mr. Sorrel waa come. The iaiy 
being afraid that the fool might ofiend him by speak- 
ing of the puddiags, threaten'd bim, saying, ' Sirrah, if 
you speak of the puddings yoa shall he whipt.' ' No,' 
says Jack, ' I will not.' 

But when the lord and lady were at dinner, and 
Mr. Sorrel and the rest with theui, Jack went to Mr. 
Sorrel and shak'd him by the hand, saying, * How is it, 
Mr. Sorrel'? Then, whispering to him as it were, but 
hollowed so loud that all the company heard him, ' Mr. 
Sorrel,' saya Jack, ' not a word of the puddings, Mr. 
Sorrel,' at which they all burst into a laughter; but the 
honest man was so much ashamed, that the company 
were sorry to see, and he never came there any more. 
Ever since it is a byword to say, ' Not a word of the 
puddings'. 

45. The Noble and Renowned Histoet of Guy 
Karl of Warwick, containing a full and true 
Account of his mnny famous nnd valiant Actions, 
remarkable and brave Exploits, and noble and 
renowned Victories : Also his courtship to fair 
Fbcclicc, Earl Roband's daughter and heiress, and 
the many difficalties and hazards he went thorow 
to obtain tier love. Extracted from authentick 
Records, and the whole illustrated with cuts suit- 
able to the History. 12mo. London, Printed 
by W. 0. for E. B., and sold by A. Bettesworth 
at the sign of the Ged Lion on London-bridge. 
1706. 
Dedicated by G. L. " to his honour'd and worthy 
fi-ientl, Mr. Zachariah Hayward, citizen of London." 
Then follows a " Poem in praise of the following 
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Historj.*' At the end is, " An old Song of the valiant 
Deeds of CbiTaliy atchiev'd by the noble Knight Sir 
Guy of Warwick, &c. Tune, Wat ever man" : — 
Wu erer kni^t for l&dy'e take 

So tost in love u I, Sir Quy t 
For Philia &iT, that l&dy bright, 

Ab ever man beheld with eye. 
She gaTe me leave myself to try 

The Tabant ko^bt witik shield and iipoar, 
Ere that her love she would grant me. 
Which made me Tenture far and near. 

This tale was dramatized early in the seventeenth 
century, and Taylor mentions having seoi it acted at 
the Maidenhead in Islington : — "After snpper we had 
t play of the life and death of Guy of Warwicke, 
played by the Kght Honourable the Earle of Darbie 
his men". — Petmilesse Pilgrimage, ed. 1630, p. 140. 

46. The Fibst Fart of the Histokt of the Kino 

AND CoBLER, Shewing how Ueury YIII used to 

visit the watches in the city, his acquaintance 

with a meny cobler, how he was entertain'd in 

the Cobler's cellar, and what bad like to have 

befallen him there. 12mo. Newcastle, Printed 

by John White, n. d. 

The King and the Cobler: the Second Fart. 12mo. 

This is one of the numerous popular tales in which 

the sovereign is represented aa visiting the humble 

subject in disguise. Ch. I. How K. Henry VIII used 

to visit the watches in the city, and how he became 

acquainted with a merry jovial cobler. 2. How the 

cobler entertain'd the King in his cellar, and of the 

disturbance they had like to have had by his wife 
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Joan. 3. How the cobler prepar'd himeelf to go to 
court, and how he waa set out after the beat manner 
by his wife Joan. 4. The cobler's reception at courts 
with the manner of his behaviour before the King. 5. 
The cobler's eatertainment in the King's cellar, how 
he met witli his new friend Harrj Tudor, and how he 
came to know him to be the King. 5. How the cobler 
became a courtier. — Second Part, Chap. 1. Of the 
cobler's return from court to hie wife Joan, and of the 
comical discourse that past between them. 2. How the 
Queen, upon hearing much mirth at court, came with 
her maids of honour to know the cause thereof, and 
how Cardinal Wolsey, that proud prelate, curbed the 
King for being, as he said, too iree with a poor cobler. 
3. How the cobler the next morning was thunderstruck 
by his wife, and how upon singing a new song which 
he had made, she at once took him to coram nobis ; 
with many otiier things very remarkable. 4. How the 
Kiug took to himself the title of a tanner, and came to 
fiie cobler to sell him a piece of leather, and how the 
Queen, in the disguise of a country maid, passed for 
bis kinswoman who wanted service, with other pas- 
snges of very much mirth. 5. How the King invited 
the cobler and his wife to dinner, and the discourse 
that passed thereupon. 6. How the cobler was put in 
fear of his life, and how be came off with dying 
c<^urB. 
The king died first, the cobler followed after, 
But not till be had often fill'd the court with laughter. 
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The King pensions the cobler b; a gnnt of land worth 

£50 per annum ; — 

Thou ghalt hiTfl fifty-pounds a year in land, 
Which lies upon th« south side of the Stiand ; 
I am the royal girer, thou the takei. 
And I will have it caU'd the Cobler's Acn. 

47. Cock Robin, a pretty gilded Toy for either Girl 
or Boy, suited to children of all ages. ISmo. 
Aldermary Church-yard, n. d. 

48. The Tragical Death of A, Apple Pib, who 
was cut in pieces and eat by twenty-five gentle- 
men, with whom all little people ought, to be 
very well acquainted. 12mo. Aldermary Church- 
yard, n. d. 

The earliest notice of this popular tract I have met 
with occurs in Eachard's Observations upon the answer 
to an Enquiry into the groutuU and oecasiong of the 
Contempt of the Clergy, 8vo. 1671, p. 160: — "Why 
not A apple-pasty, B bak'd it, C cut it, D divided it, 
E eat it, F fought for it, G got it," etc 

49. Thb Hons£ that Jack bdilt, a diverting story 
for Children of all ages; and the history of Gog 
and Magog. 12mo. Aldermary Church-yard, n. d. 

These three tracts are of a very small size, with 
cuts. It may be wotlh while to observe, that all the 
Aldermary Church-yard books of this kind are now 
very rarely met with. The present was printed about 
1710, and I have another edition printed in Long-lane, 
in the year 1809. 
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50. The Filhods Histokt of the Valiant London 

Pbentice, Bliewiog his noble Exploits at home 

and abroad, together with his Love aod great 

Success, very pleasant and delightful. Written 

for the encouragement of youth by J, S. 12rao. 

Licensed and entered according to order, a. d. 

The story will easily be collected from the titles of 

the chapters. — I. An account of his birth, education, 

and early valour, etc. 2. An account of bis first «d- 

venturee and enterprizes, and how he won the virgin 

hearts, etc. 3. How the fair Lucinda fell in love with 

him, and bow those she despised for his sake conspired 

aguQBt him. 4. How they attempted to destroy Aure- 

lius, but were overcome, and left naked in the wood. 

5. How his father put him an apprentice to a merchant, 

and the leave be took of Lucinda. 6. How he gained 

the love of hia master, and became enamoured of 

Dorinda, his fair daughter. 7. How he got leave to 

go for Turkey, and what ensued. 8. How he arrived 

in Turkey, and of his reception ; how he overthrew 

the Turk, and killed a Turkish prince. 8. How he 

destroyed two lions prepared to devour him, and had 

the king's only daughter in marri^e, — The ballad of 

the London Prentice, printed by Evaus, ill, 178, ie on 

the same story. See also Hackay's Songi, p. 22. 



51. The Fryas and Boy, or the Young Piper's 
Pleasant Pastime, containing the witty adventures 
betwixt the Fryarand Boy in relation to his step- 
mother, whom he fairly fitted for her unmerciful 
cruelty. l2mo. Newcastle, c. 1760. 

In two parts, with cuts, one of which, iitp. 15, appears 
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to be ft rerj earlj oae. The second port is entitled, 
" The Merry Piper, or the second part of the Fryar 
and B(^, contuiiing a farther progress of Jack's frolick- 
some intriguee ; full of Mirth and Reception." The 
first part is founded on the old tale of the Frere and 
the Boy, printed in Bitson's Ancient Poptdar Pa^ry, 
1791, p. 3d ; and by Mr. Wright. I2mo. 1836. The 
second part is not in the older tale. It relates the 
manner of Jack obtaining three formidable gifts, which 
he employs unmercifnlly against everybody he meets 
with. The popularity of this history has continued to 
the present day, having been reprinted in the North of 
England within the last five years. 

52. The Plbasant Histobtof JackHobseb, con- 
taining bis witty Tricks and pleasant Pranks which 
he play'd from his youth to his riper years, right 
pleasant and delightful for winter and summer's 
recreation. i2mo. Newcastle, o. 1760. 
A curious history, the sixth chapter of which, "Jack's 
kindness to his old friend the inn-keeper, whom he put 
in the way to pay hia debts," is founded on the Tale 
of a Bonn, printed by Mr. Wright from a manuscript 
of the fourteenth century, 12mo. 1836. The com- 
mencement appears to furnish the origin of a popular 
nursery rhyme : — 

" Jack Homer was a pretty lad, 
Near London he did direll ; 
Hia &ther'E heart he made fiill glad, 

His mother lov'd him well. 

A pretty boj of curious wit, 

All people epoke his praise. 
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And in the comer itoiild he ait 

In ChristmM holy-days : 
When frianda they did together meet, 

To pass awa; the time, 
Why, little Jtuik, he sure would eat 

His Chiintmaa-pye in rhime. 
And said, Jack Homer, in the comer, 

Eats good Christmas pye, 
And with his thomb pulls out the plumb, 

And said, Good boj am I [ " 
With regard to hia stature, we are told, — 
" Thus few -was like him &r and nigh, 

When he to age was come. 
As being thirteen inchaa high, 

A giant to Tom Thumb !" 

53. The vhole Life and Mbrrt Exploits of 
BOLD BoBiN Hood, Eakl of Huntingdon, shew- 
ing how he became an outlaw, and fled to the 
forest of Sherwood, where he and hia gang shelter'd 
themselves for many years, committing many 
notorious Villanies and Robberies, insomuch that 
all paasengera were forc'd to pay them tribute ; 
and at last be betook himself to a monastery in 
Yorkehire, where he was bled to death by a Monk. 
To which are added several songs not in the former 
impressions. With the whole History of Johnny 
Armstrong of Westmoreland. With cuts adapted 
to each story. 12mo. London, printed for S. 
Crowder, at the Looking-glass on London-bridge, 
1759. 
Frose histories, with a frontispiece of Robin Hood, 
and numerous cuts. At the end is a " Collection of 
Songs concerning Robin Hood," and a " Song shewing 
how Johnny Armstrong, and his eight score men, 
fought a bloody battle with the Scotch king at Edin- 
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burgh." The prose history of Robin Hood occupies 
nicety pages. 

54. The History of Robin Hood, and of all the 
notable Exploits performed by him and his Merry 
Men. 12mo. Manchester, n. d. 

In proee and verse, sixteen pages. 

55. A Tbde Tale of Bobin Hood, setting forth the 
Life and Death of that renowned outlaw Robert 
E^l of Huntington, carefully collected oat of the 
truest writers of our English chronicles, and pub- 
lished for the satisfaction of all who desire to have 
Truth from Falsehood. By Martin Parker, gent. 
12mo. Newcastle, n. d. 

This is a later copy, with a few verbal variations, of 
ike poem under the same title printed in Mr. Gutch's 
Robin Hood, vol. ii, p. 88. 



56. The Life and Death of St. Geoboe, the 
NOBLE Champion op England. 12mo. London, 
Aldermaiy Church -yard, n. d. 

Ch. 1. Of the birth of St. George, and how he was 
brought np. 2. Of St. George's arrival in Egypt, of 
his killing a dragon, and many other wonderful at- 
chievements. 3. Of St. George getting out of prison, 
and releasing St. David. 4. St. George regains Sabra. 
5. Sabra and St. George's death, with the occasions 
thereof. " 'Twas very proper for these saints to alight 
at the sign of Saint George, who slew the dragon which 
was to prey upon the virgin; the truth of which story 
hath been abus'd by bis own countrymen, who almost 
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deny all the particnlars of it, as I have read in a acur- 
rilous epigram very mnch impairing the credit and 
legend of St. George, as foUoweth : — 

The; wj there is no dngon, 

Nor no St. Qeorge, 'tis B&id : 
St. Oeorge and dragon lost, 

Pnj Heaven there he a mud t 
But it was smartlj return'd to, in this manner : — 
Sijnt Qeorge indeed is dead, 

And the fell dngon elvne : 
The maid liv'd bo and dyed ; 

Shee'U ne'er doe so againe." 
GATroa's PUtuant Ifota upon Don Quirot, 16S4, p. 331. 

57, Batehan's Tbaoedt, oh the Febjdb'd Bridb 
JD8TI.T Rbwardbd, being the history of the Un- 
fortanate Love of German's Wife and young 
Batemaa. London, Printed by Tho. Norris at 
the Looking-glass on London-bridge, n. d. 

In prose and verse, with wood-cuts. The latter 
part is entitled, " A Godly Warning to aU Maidens 
by the Example of God's judgment shewed on Ger- 
man's wife, of Clifton, in tbe Connty of Nottingham, 
who, lying in child-bed, was borne away, and never 
heard of after : To the tune of the Lady's Fall." This 
is on the same subject as a play by William Sampson, 
" The Vow-breaker, or the Fair Maid of Clifton in 
Nottinghamshire", 4to. 1636. 

58. Another edition. 12mo. Newcastle, 17B3. 

A wood-cut on the title, in three partitions, repre- 
senting events in the history. 
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59. Jack and Jill, and olq Daub Gill : read it 
who will, thejrll laugh th«ir fill. 18mo. Loodon, 
n. d. 

In verse, with numerous wood-cuts. The nnrserj 
rbTmes of Jack and Jill are founded upon this tale. 

60. The Histokt ov thk Fodb Kings of Cakteb- 
BUHY, Colchbstkr, Cornwall, and Cdmbbb- 
LAND, THEIR Qdbeks ahd Dauohters, heiDg the 
tnerry Tales of Tom Hodge and his Schoolfellows. 
12mo. Falkirk, 1823. 

Although this tract is of so Iste a date, jet it seems 
worth insertion in this aeries, as most probably a re- 
print of an older performance. It contains seven tales, 
the first of which relates t» the period of the Lanca- 
shire witches, snd a country fellow who " was pos- 
sessed with a fear that he was a witch, because he had 
a wart grew on his neck, which he imagined to be a 
dug." 

61. Thb most SnxpBisiNO Advektdbbs and woh- 
DBBFUL Intkiqdbs OF David Hcntlt, the famous 
English fortune-hunter, who first made love to his 
master's daughter, and from having gained an 
interest in her favour, he began to think him- 
self intitled to a much better match, and how he 
made his addresses to several ladies of fortune. 
12ma Glasgow, 1787. 

62. Thb Histobt and Lives of all the most 
NOTORIOUS Pikateb, and theib Cbewb, from 
Captain Avery, who first settled at Madagascar, 
to Captain John Gow, and James Williams, his 
Lieutenant, &c., who were hanged at Execution 
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Dock, June 1 1, 1735, &c. Ailoraed witL nineteeD 
beautiful cuts. ISmo. Glasgow, 1783. 
This became, in an abridged form, a very popular 
penny history. 

63. The Story of King Edward III and the 
C0UMTE88 07 Salisbury. I2mo. Whitebaven, 
D. d. 

This is a email prose history, and there is one, if 
DOt more, early play on the same subject. A ballad 
" Of King Edward the Third and the fair Countess of 
Salisbury, setting forth her constancy and endless 
glory", is printed in Evans' Old Balladt, ed. 1810, 
ii, 301. 

64. Thb Hibtoby of Johhnv ABHaTBODO of West- 
HORELAHD. 12mo. London, Aldermary Church- 
yard, n. d. 

In six chapters, with cuts. This is an abridgment 
of the lai^er history. See No. 53. 

65. Another edition. 12ino. Newcastle, 1772. 

66. TsE Pl&asant ahd FaiNCSLT Htstoby of the 
Gentlk Graft, a Discourse cont^aing many 

matters of Delight, very pleasant to read : shew- 
ing what famous men have been shooe-makers in 
time past in this land, with their worthy deeds 
and great Hospitality. Set forth with pictures, 
and variety of Wit and Mirth. London, Printed 
for H. Rhodes at the Star, the corner of Bride- 
lane, Fleet-street^ n. d- 
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Here you nay we what youth and loTO e^n do : 
The crown doth Btoop to the maker of a ahooe. 

Following the title are copies of verses "to all the 
good Yeomen of the Gentle Craft", and "the old 
Shooe-maker's advice to his Son, b^ng the Downfall 
of Ale-wives." On the last page is a song, " How a 
Bhoemaker'a Widow fell in love with her Man". This 
edition contains twenty-nine leaves, and sixteen cats. 

67. The Pbincelt Kistobt of Cbibpin and Cbis- 
FAMiirs, OB THB Gbntle Cbaft, shewing what 
renowned princes, heroes, and worthies, have been 
of the Shoemakers' trade, both in this and other 
kingdoms ; likewise why it's call'd the Gentle 
Craft, and that they say a Shoemaker's son is a 
Prince bom. 12mo. London, Printed by L. 
How in Petticoat-Lane, n. d. 
An abridgment of the last, with several wood-cuts. 
It commences with tbe tale of Hugh and Winifred, 
danghter of Donvallo, Eing of Flintshire: and then 
follows the story of Crispin and Crispianus. Deloney's 
Gentle Craft was published in 1598, and Harrington 
has ui epigram upon it. I have an edition of this 
chap-book printed at Newcastle about 1760, having a 
curious cut on the title evidently much older than the 
tract, and concluding with "A brief Account of the 
Btrange prodigies and other wonderful things that hap- 
pened during the Mayoralty of Sir Simon Eyre, Lord 
Mayor of London, who was a Shoemaker." 
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iS. Tbb Shoemaker's 0-lort, or the Feihceli 
HisTOKt o> THE Gentle Graft, shewiDg, &c 
12mo> LiondoD, Alderniaiy Church-jard, n. d. 



69. Ko Jest like a true Jest, being a compen- 
dious record of the merry Life and mad Exploits 
of Capt James Hind, tlie great robber of Eng- 
land; together with the close of all at Worces- 
ter, where he was drawn, hanged, and quartered, 
for High Treason against the Commonwealth, 
Sept. 24, 1652. 12mo, Stratford-upon-Avon, n. d. 

Thifi very popular history has been reprinted up to 
the present time in the north of England. The fourth 
chapter relates " how Hind was enchanted by an old 
hag for the term of three years," who gave him "a 
little box almost like a sun-dial," saying, " when you 
are in distress, open this, and that way yon see the 
star turn out, go and you shall escape." 

70. The Histoht of Tbomas Hickathrift : Part 
the First. — The History of Thomas Hickathrift ; 
Fart the Second. 12mo. London, a. d. 

With numerous cuts. Thomiu Htekathr^ belongs 
to the same series as Jiuh ike Giant-kiUer, one of the 
popular corruptions of old Northern romances. It 
seems to allude to some of the insurrections in the 
Isle of Ely, snch as that of Hereward, described in 
Wright's Emayt, 1846, ii, 91. The first part contains 
five chapters :— 1. Tom's birth and parentage. 2. How 
Tom Hickathrift's great strength came to be known. 
3. How Tom became a brewer's servant; how he killed 
a giant, and came to be called Mr. Hickathrift. 4, 
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How Tom kept a pack of bounds, and of his beiog 
attacked bj eome highwa/men. 5. Tom meets with 
the tinker, and of tbe battle the; fought. — The con- 
tents of the second part are as follows: — 1. Tom 
Hick&thrift and the Tinker conquer ten thousand 
rebels. 2. Tom Hickathiift and the Tinker are Beat 
for to court, and of their kind entertainment. 3. Tom, 
afiter tbe death of his mother, goes a wooing and of 
a trick he served a gallant who had affronted him. 4. 
How Tom served two troopers, whom hia spark bad 
hired to beaet him. 5. Tom, going to be married, is 
set upon b^ one-and-twent^ ruffians, and of the faavock 
he made. 6. Tom makes a feast for all the poor 
widows in the adjacent towns, and how he served an 
old woman, who stole a silver cup. 7. Sir Thomas 
and hia Lady are sent for np to court, and of what 
happened at that time. 6. Tom is made governor of 
East Angles, now called the Isle of Thanet, and of the 
wonderful atchievements he there performed. 9. The 
tinker, hearing of Turn's fame, be goes to his partner ; 
and of bis being unfortunately slain by a lion. The 
reader will observe the error respecting the East Angles, 
now called the Iile of Tkanet, a mistake not unUkely 
to be made by a compiler from an older tale, who was 
not very minutely acqutunted with geography. 

71. The Famous Histokt of Tom Thumb, wherein 
is declared his marvellous Acts of Manhood, full 
of wonderful Merriment. Part the First. 

The Famous History of Tom Thumb, wherein is 
declared his marvellouB Acts of Manhood, full of 
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wonderful Merriment : performed after his first 
return from Fairy Land. Part tbe Second- 
'ITie History of Tom Thnmb, wherein is declared 
his marvellons Acts of Manhood, full of wonder 
and merriment ; performed after his second return 
from Ffliry Land. Part the Third. 
12mo. FriDted aod sold in Londou, n. d. 
The first part of this history is a copy, with a few 
variations and eight additional stanzas, of an edition in 
the Bodleian Library, dated 1630, reprinted in Bit- 
son's Piecei of Ancient Pbpular Poetry, 1791, p. 99. 
The two other parts are probably more modem, not 
being found in the early editions. It was no doubt 
published at a very early period, being alluded to by 
Ben JoDson, and thus mentioned in some verses pre- 
fixed to Coryat's Crudities, 1611; — 

Tom Thumbe is dumbe, untill the pudding craepe 
In which he was intomb'd,then out doth p«ep«. 

And again, in a very old ballad, entitled, " The Devil 
and the Scold": — 

Tom ThTiinb is not my subject, 

Whom fidrtes oft did (ude ; 
Nor that mad spirit Robin, 

That plagues both wife and maid. 

It was turned into prose in 1621, tbe editor saying, 
" The ancient tales of Tom Thumbe in the olde time 
have beene the only revivers of drouzy age at mid- 
night: old and yonng have with his tales chim'd mat- 
tens till the cocks crow in tbe morning; batchelors and 
maides with his tales have compassed tbe Christmas 
fire-blocke till the curfew bell rings candle out; the 
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(dd Aephurd and the youog plow-boy, afiter their 
dayes labour, have carold out a Tale of Tom Ttambe 
lo make them merry with: and who but little Tom hath 
made long nights seem short, and heavy toyles easie ? 
Therefore, gentle reader, considering that old modert 
mirth is tura'd naked out of doors, while nimble wit in 
the great hall sits upon a soft cushion giving dry 
bobbes ; for which cause I will, if I can, new cloath 
him in his former livery, and bring him agaiae into 
the chimney comer, where now you must imagine me 
to sit by a good fire, amongst a company of good fel- 
lowes, over a well spic'd wassel-bowle of Cbristmaa 
ale, telling of these merry tales which hereafter follow." 
Tom Thumb is thus alluded to in John Taylor's MoOo, 
12mo. 1622 :— 

And many more good good bookes I have with caro 
Lookt on their goods, and never stole their ware. 
For no booke to my hands could ever come, 
If it were but the treatise of Tom Thumi, 
Or Scoggins Jests, or any simple play, 
Or monstrous nowes came trundling in my way. 
All these, and ten times more, some good, some bad, 
I have from them much observation had ; 
And so with care and atudy I have writ 
These bootes, the issue of a barren wit. 
Tom Thumbs is also included in the list of authors 
prefixed to Sir Gregory Nonsense, his Newesjrom No 
Place, in Taylor's iVorhes, 1630. So also in the 
second part of the Friar and the Boy : — 
The merry tales of Robin Hood, 
Tom ThvmA, and Little John, 
Cannot compare with this little book. 
Which I present to you. 
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It may be » question whether the tale of Tom 
Thumb has come down to ua in its original form. 
Scott, in his Discoverie of Wilcheraji, 1584, puts him 
in a list of fairies and hohgoblins. His sise, however, 
might luicount for thisj and a fairy page, in Drayton's 
Nymphidia, is called Tom Thumb. Taylor, in hia 
Certaine Sonnets in Praise of Mr. Thomas the De- 
ceased, in his FForkes, 1630, ii, 63, says :— 

Tom Thumb did through tli' Arabian deserts wade, 
Where Caator and hia brother Pollux shine. 

And, again, in Laugh and be Fat, p. 77; — 

This author 'mongst the rest in kiudneese comM 
To gT8«e thy tiurelB with a world of Toms ; 
Tom Thwmhe, Tom Foole, Tom Piper, and Tom-asse, 
Thou Tom of TomB dost all these Toms surpasse. 

Harry White, in his Humour, 1660, " is of this opi- 
nion, that if the histories of Grarrangantua and Tom 
Thumbe be true, by consequence Bevis of Hampton 
and Scoggin's JesU must needes bee authenticall." 

It seems hardly necessary to allude to the monstrous 
assertion made by Thomas Hearne, that Tom Thumb, 
" however looked upon as altogether fictitious, yet was 
certiunly founded upon some authentic history, as being 
nothing else originally but a description of King Edgar's 
dwarf." 

72. The Comical and herby Tricks of Tom 
Thumb the Wonderful. 12mo. Paisley, n. d. 
This is a prose history, formed from the foregoing 
metrical account of Tom Thumb. 
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73. Thk H18TOKT OP TSB Life and Death or 

TBAT HOBLB KkIQBT Sib BbvIS OF SOUTHAMP- 
TON. 12mo. Newcastle, n, d. 
A prose histoiy, abridged from the romance. It has 
a cut on the title, eridentlj' copied from that in the 
old black'letter edition, of Sir Bevia on horseback, 
attended by hia squire. Allusions to Sir Bevis are of 
very frequent occurrence. Hooper eays; — "Men know- 
eth not what the Gospel is : they read it as they read 
Bevis of Hampton, or the Gestes of Bobia Hood," 
Earfy Writings, p. 77. Taylor, the water-poet, men- 
tions him several times in his Worket, 1630, i, 65 ; 
ii, 1, 16; iii, 80; and, in his Crop-eare Curried, 1644; 
and Gayton, in his FUasant Notes, 1654, p. 275, says: 
" Men may, if they be dispoa'd to be merry, seem to 
discredit the stories of Bevis of Southampton, John-a- 
Green, and Robin Hood, but that the cities wherein 
these men sometimes were famous in their hala and 
publike meeting'placea in paintad cloth or frames, pre- 
sent the lively histories still unto posterity." The 
statue of Bevis, mentioned by Pepys, i, 347, is atill 
remtuning on the gatea of Southampton. 

74. The Histoby of thb Noblb Mab<idis of Salds 
AND Patient Gbissel. 12mo. London, Alder- 
mary Church-yard, n. d. 

Abridged and altered &om the "Ancient, True, and 
Admirable History of Patient Grisel, a poore Ahn's 
daughtei' in France", 1619, which was reprinted by 
Mr. Collier for the Percy Society, 1842. It appears 
to have been published in this form, and under this 
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title, at least as early as 1703. Id Harry White's 
Humour, printed about 1660, we read that — " Having 
lately read the rare history of Patient Grizell, out of 
it he hath drawne this phylosophicall position, that if 
all women were of that woman's condition, we should 
have no imployment for cuckin-stooles." 

15. Tub Histort of Jack or Newbvbt, galled 
THE Clothier OF England. 12mo. London, n.d. 
An abridged edition, with wood-cuts. This tale 
appears to have been first printed ia 1596, and the 
eighth edition was published in 1619. The eleventh 
edition appeared in 1630, entitled, "The Pleasant 
History of John Winchcomb, in his younger yeares 
called Jack of Newbery, the famous and worthy 
Clothier irf England, declaring his life and love, toge- 
ther with his charitable deedes and great hospitality, 
and how he set continually five hundred poore people 
at worke, to the great benefite of the Commonwealth." 
In a MS- Diary by one Stoneley, written in 1697, is 
the following entry: — " To Johns the prynter for the 
bocke of Jack of Newberye at Wynchon, iiy d." Jack 
of Newbury is thus alluded to in John Taylor's " Jack 
a Ijent, his Beginning and Entertainment, with the 
mad Frankes of his gentleman -nsher Shrove -Tuesday, 
that goes before him, and his footman Hunger attend- 
ing," 1630:— 

Of Jack-aa-Apea I liet not to endite. 

Nor of Jack Daw my gooses quill shall write ; 

Of Jaeie of Sewberg I will not repeate, 

Nor J6ck« of both sides, nor of Skip-Jacke neate. 
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76. The Pleasant Abt of Monet-catchino, 
treating of thn original and invention of Monej; 
of the misery of wanting it; how persons in straits 
for mone; may supply themselves with it; how a 
man may always keep money in his pocket; how 
a man may pay debts without money; the true 
and only way to thrive. 

Whilst arte and study's a hatching. 
My study u the art of money-catching ; 
And I, poor I, by sad eiperience know 
That want of money brings a, deal of woe. 

12mo. Glasgow, 1740. 
This was a very popular chap-book, and frequently 
reprinted. 

77. Dead Alive ; a True and Particular Account 
of a Man who came to Life again in the closet of 
a Surgeon, after he had been publicly executed ; 
how he aflrighted the Sui^eon, who afterwards 
assisted him in his escape to Holland, where be 
became an opulent Merchaut 8v-o. London, n. d. 

Theodore Hook probably founded his novel of Max- 
welt on this narrative. The scene is laid at Bury in 
Suffolk, and at Amsterdam. 

78. The Histobt of Sir Bichabd Whittinotoh, 
THBiCE LoED Mator OF LoNDOH, shewing bow 
he came up a poor boy to London, and was re- 
ceived as a scuIUon by a merchant; his sufferioga 
and afflictions under a cruel cook-maid. How he 
bought a cat for a penny, and sent her a venture 
beyond sea, for which he got great riches in 
exchange. And lastly, how he married his Mas- 
ter's daughter, and was made thrice Lord Mayor 
of London. I2mo. Newcastle, n. d. 
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79. Another edition. ISmo. Printed by L. How in 
Petticoat-lane, n. d. 

On the title is a wood-cut of Whittington on horse- 
back as Lord Major, attended by his mace-bearen. 
There are several other cuts in the Newcastle edition, 
very rude and curious. These ore the original ver- 
sions, differing very much from the recent editions. 
The first edition of this history is probably not in 
existence. It was certainly pnblished in some shape 
early in the seventeenth century, the "famous fable of 
Whittington and his puss" being mentioned in East- 
viard Hoe, 1605. Stephens thus alludes to it in bis 
Easayes and Characters, l2mo. Lond. 1615 : — 

As if a new-found WMttingtoa'a aae eat, 
Come t« extoll their birth-rights above that 
Which nature once intended. 

There is, indeed, in existence a black-letter copy in 
quarto, but it is of n considerably later date. A cha- 
racter in the Parson'i Wedding, 1664, says, " I have 
heard of Whittington and his cat, and others, that 
have made fortunes by strange means." The Spectator, 
No. 6, remarks, " I am credibly informed that there 
was once a design of casting into an opera the story 
of Whittington and his Cat, and that in order to it, 
there had been got together a great quantity of mice; 
but Mr. Rich, the proprietor of the play-house, very 
prudently considered that it would be impossible for 
the cat to kill them all, and that, consequently, the 
princes of the stage might be as much infested with 
mice as the prince of the island was before the cat's 
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Arrival upon it ; for wtudi reaatui, be would not per- 
mit it to Im tcted in his house." An opera on the 
subject was, however, produced at the theatre in 
Smock Alley, Dublin, in 1739. A correspondent of 
the Taller, Oct 6tb, 1709, is anxious that Sir Richard 
should be admitted into the list of famous men, as one 
"who b^sn the world with a cat, and died worth 
three hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling, 
which be left to an only daughter three years afler bis 
mayoralty." 

Sir Richard Wbittington, whose name has been 
taken for the hero of this romance, was Lord Mayor of 
London early in the fifteenth century. See Stowe'a 
Survay of London, ed. 1605, p. 521. According to 
Stowe's AtmaUt, p. 567, " he builded the library of 
the Grey Friers, and the East end of the Guild Hall 
in London, with divers smsll conduites called boMes, 
and the Weast Gate of London called Newgate." 

This story is stated by Sir William Ouseley to be 
founded on an oriental narrative, and ii is related in a 
Persian MS. that in the tenth centnry one Keis, the 
son of a poor widow of Siraf, embarked for India with 
bis sole property, a cat : there he fortunately arrived 
at a time when the palace was so infested by mice or 
rats, that they invaded the king's food, and persona 
were ^nployed to drive them from the royal banquet, 
litis cat was useful in the same manner as Whitdng- 
ton's, and its owner was similaily rewarded. See 
further in Keightley's TaUt and Popular FkAmi, 
pp. 241-266. 
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Id the Description of Guinea, 1665, it is recorded 
"how Alphonso, a Portuguese, being wrecked on the 
coast of Guinney, and being presented b; the king 
thereof with his weight in gold for a cat to kill their 
mice, and an oyntment to kill their flies, which he 
improved, within five jears, to £6000 on the place, ' 
and returning to Portugal, after fifteen years traffick, 
became the third man in the kingdom." 

The tale of Wbittington was dramatized early in the 
seTenteentb century. According to the Biographia 
Dramatka, iii, 402, there was entered on the bo)^ 
of the Stationers' Company by Thomas Pavier, Feb. tJth, 
1604, "The History of Richard WMttington, of his 
lowe byrthe, his great fortune, as y t was played by the 
Prynces servants. " This play is alluded to in the 
Knight of the Burning Fettle, 1613. Pepya mentions 
a puppet-show on the story, Sept. 21st, 1668 : — " To 
Southwarke fair, very dirty, and there saw the pup- 
pet-show of Whittington, which was pretty to see ; 
and how that idle thing do work upon people that see 
it, and even myself too !" 

At the end of this chap>book is the ballad beginning 
" Here must I sing the praise of worthy Whittington," 
which is printed in the Croione Garland of Goulden 
Rosea, 1612, and has been reprinted in Evans, ed. 
1810, ii, 325, and elsewhere. 



60. The Life and Death of Shefpeqy Mokoan, 
THE BON OF Shon ap Mokoan. 12mo. New- 
castle, c. 1760. 
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On the title is a cut of a Welshman, with a leek in 
his bat It describes ibe adventures of a Taffy frMn 
bia birtb to his death, how he trarelled towards Lon- 
don, tocA a journey to the North, was robbed, turned 
doctor, and at last died of a surfeit. It appears, from 
allusions in it, to have been composed in the seven- 
teentb century. Shon ap Morgan is mentioned in 
Taylor's Wbria, 1630, i, 117. 

81. Thb Wklch Traveller, or the IjNFOBTnHATE 
Welchman. 

If anj gendenuin does want a, man, 
Aa I doubt not but Bome will want, and (hen, 
I havB a Welcbman, though but meanly clad, 
Will make him merry, be be ne'er so sad : 
If that you'll read it, read it tbio', I pray. 
And youll not think your penny tbrawu away. 

12mo. London, n. d. 
A curious metrical account of the misfortunes of a 
poor Welchman, said to have been written by Humphry 
Crouch. A Newcastle edition, in my possession, printed 
about 1760, says, "by Humphrey Cornish." It was 
published as early as 1671. It is illustrated with cuts. 
At p. 10 is one of Tafiy and an old woman seated in 
stocks. Taffy's Indictment, which concludes the tract, 
is as follows : — " Imprimis, for troubling tite shepherd 
to help him out of the pit : Item, for selling the jerkin 
for a groat which was borrowed : Item, for casting 
dust into the hostess's ion's face ; Item, for casting the 
fish and ratten eggs into the hostess's face : Item, for 
throwing apples at the country-man, having the worst 
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of it himself : Item, for taking the goU ring : Item, 
for calling the justice booby : Item, for sitting in the 
stocks with an old woman : It«m, for creeping into 
the smoak-loft^ and then falling down into the fire : 
Item, for acting the port of the devil, and putting all 
the house in bodily fear : Item, for scaring all the 
children in the town : Item, for scaring the sexton ia 
the church : for which loose behaviour he was obliged 
to stand in the pillory, wheiie we shall leave him tiU 
the next pranks he plays." 

82. The Mebey Tales of the Wise Men of 
Gtothau. 12mo. Printed and sold in London, n.d. 
This has a cut on the title of a Gothamite hedging 
in a cuckoo, with the inscription, " Coocou. Gotam." 
It is the same cut that is fac-similod in Collier's Rox- 
bttrgke Balladt, p. 126. The first known edition is 
entitled, "Merie Tales of the Mad Men of Gotam, 
gathered together by A. B. of Fhisike Dootour" : the 
colophon is, " Imprinted at London in Flet-stret, 
beneath the Conduit, at the signe of S. John Evan- 
gelist, by Thomas Colwell," hi. L, n. d., but probably 
between 1556 and 1566. Allusions to these tales are 
very numerous, and exhibit their great popularity. 
Wither, in hia Abuses, p. 80, says ; — ■ 

And he that tiyea to doe it, might have bin 
One of the crew that hedg'd the cuckow in. 

They had attained public favour much earlier. In 
T%Uotimus, 1583, the "men of Goatam" are remem- 
bered as having tied " their rentes in a purse about an 
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hare's necke, and bad her to carrie it to their landlord;" 
and thej are decried as " witlesse devices" in Deriog's 
WorAei, 1614. 

83. Tax HiSTOBT oe Adam Bell, Clim of the 
Clohoh, and William of Cloudeslie. 
7110 were three archers good enough, 
The beet in the north country. 
12mo. Newcastle, n, d. 
This ia a somewhat modernized version of the well 
known poem reprinted by Bitsoa and Percy, but the 
variations between them are well worth the notice of 
a future editor. It has the following cut on the title, 
which originally appeared in Robin Hood's Garland, 
1670 ; representing Robin Hood, Little John, Queen 
Catharine, the Bishop, the Curtal Friar, and the Beg- 
gar. See Mr. Gutch's edition of the Robin Hood 
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84. Thk Mebri CoHCEiTS 0¥ Tom Loko ths 
Gabbier, being maaj pleaBant Passages and mad 
Franks which he observed in his travels. Full of 
honest mirth and delight. The nineteenth edition. 
A sackful of news here is for jour monej' ; 
Gome buy it then, 'twill cost you but a penny. 
12mo. London, n. d. 
On a fly-leaf is a wood-cut of a woman, in a costume 
of the time of Charles I. The following notices of the 
different histories, in which the heroes are persons of 
the name of Tom, are curious. 

Of all the Toms that ever yet was nam'd, 
There's none like our Tom, that is so fiioi'd : 
Tom IiODg, his rare conceits by far exceeds 
Tom Hickathrift, and all his mighty deeds : 
Tom Tram's mad tricks to evorj one are known, 
But greater wonders in this book are shown ; 
Tom Thumb's strauge wonders too, they seem as nought 
Compar'd with those which Tom the Carrio'B brought : 
Tom's Abb may pass, but only for his ears. 
For no such jewels as our Tom he wears ; 
Tom Tell-truth is the froth, but truth to tell. 
From all these Toms, Tom Long doth bear the beU. 
The choptersofthis tract are thus entitled: — 1. How 
Tom Long first set up the trade of being a carrier, and 
where he took up bis lodging. 2. How Tom Long the 
Carrier met a young man upon the way, with what 
happened to them, and how they were entertained by 
an hostess. 3. How Tom and hb young man dis- 
coursed of their dinner, and how they resolved to mend 
the matter at night, but met with as bad entertainment. 
4. Tom relates how a certain counterfeit merchant 
cozen'd divers gentlemen of very great sums of money. 
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5. Of the great surprize that Tom Long was in, and 
how the wise mayor of HuntiDgton aiezed on Tom's 
ragged colt for Sturgeozi. 6. A story of the seven 
sleepers, who slept above three hundred years, and 
never waked. 7. How Tom Long the Carrier sold hia 
horse for the skin, supposing him to be dead, and how 
a crafty fellow coming by kaew what the horse ailed, 
and so bought him. 8. How Tom Long the Carrier 
converted all hia carriage to his own use, and thereby 
recruited himself with another horse, and of the sad 
mischance that befel his horse. 9. How Tom Long 
was assaulted by a dog, and how valiantly he defended 
himself, and killed him. 10. Of the hard lodging Tom 
Long found on the ground, having under him but one 
poor feather. 11. Of the king and his jester. 12. 
How Tom Long cozened two shoemakers of a pair of 
shoes. 13. Witty conceits of Tom Long. 14. The 
conclusion of the merry conceits of Tom Long. — 
Although this history ofiers curious illustrations of 
phraseolt^, I have looked in vain for a prose quota- 
tion. The last chapter, howevOT, which is in verse, 
may be worth giving : 

Tom Long the Carrie coming to an inn, 
Aak'd the maid what meat there was within ? 
Cow-heels, said she, imd a fine breast of mutton. 
Then, said Tom, since that I am no glutton, 
Either shall serve ; to-night I'll have the breast : 
The heels in the morning, then light meat is the beat. 
At night he took the breast^ and did not pay ; 
In the morning took his heels, and ran away. 
When the worst is past, all things begin to mend, 
And here the story of Tom Long doth end. 
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Taylor, id his Armado, or Navt/ of SAipa and other 
Vessels, ed. 1630, p. 80, thus alludes to Tom Long:— 
" The master's nama was Petrus Vaioeglorious, his 
mate Hugo HTpocrisie, men that have steered the 
course in the lord-ship many hundred yeeres ; the boat- 
swaine and his mate were Scoffe and Derision, with 
Gnpe the steward. Avarice the purser, and Lawrence 
Delay the paymaster, kinsman to Tom Long the Car- 
rier, which three last are thought to be very arrant 
knaves, who have spoyled the government of the whole 
ship," A ballad, "intituled Tom Longe the Caryer," 
was entered on the books of the Stationers' Company, 
1562. Brome mentions this personage in his Songs 
and other Poenu, ed. 1668, p. 226:— 

Their &t have Bcabfi doubled for every nail. 
That thou mayst, like Tom Long, for ever go. 
And ne'er come where thou art asisign'd unto. 

85. TsE Foreign Tbavels and Dangebous 
Voyages of that renowned English Knight 
SiK John Mandeyille, wherein he gives an 
account of remote kingdoms, countries, rivers, 
castles, and giants of a prodigious height and 
strength; together with the people called Pigmies, 
very small and of a low Stature. To which is 
added an account of people of odd Deformities, 
some without heads: also dark ' in chanted wilder- 
nesses, where are fiery dragons, griffins, and many 
wo^dea^^ul beasts of prey in the country of Prester 
John. All very delightful to the Reader. 12mo. 
Bow-Chnrch Yard, n. d. 

A popular abridgment, in twenty-four chapters, of 
the well known travels of Manndevile. 
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86. Thb Mkrbi Exploits of Pooh Bobin, the 
Mebbt Saddlek of Walden, contuQiDg many 
merry passages of hia life, of harmless mirth, to 
leogthen out pleasure, and drive away melan- 
choly'. 12iQ0. D.d. 
A very cnrioas tract, which appears, from sereral 
alluBioDB, to have been written during the time of the 
civil wars. The following chapter will serve as an 
example of its contents : — 

/bor Bobin's perambttlatian about the City. — No 
sooner did Apollo begin to appear in the eastern hori- 
zon, bat Poor Bobin, shaking off melancholy sleep, 
ronsed his companion to prepare himself for their 
intended perambulation; and having armed themselves 
with a pot of nappy ale, they took their first walk to 
see the Royal Exchange, a most magnificent structure, 
built by Sir Thomas Gresham. From thence they 
then went to take a view of Leadenhall, but the exceed- 
ing bravery of the Exchange had so dimmed the beauty 
of the place, that it was nothing pleasing to Poor 
Hobin's eye; he made no tarrying there, but went pre- 
sently down to the Tower, where having seen the 
lions, and from the Wharf taken a superficial view of 
the bridge, as abo the ships upon the river Thames, 
grew weary of beholding such trivial matters as these. 
He had, however, far more content in this than in any 
thing he had seen before, so admirably pleasing to hia 
&ncy it was to see how these little pretty things hopt 
about. But lest he should take a snrfeit with such 
ravishing delights, his friends persuaded him to go to 
see the ancient Cathedral of St. Paul's, it being at that 
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time made a horse guard hj the soldiere ; which Poor 
Robin heholdiDg, ' What a blessed reformation,' qaoth 
he, ' have we here I for in our country we can scarce 
petBoade men to go to church, but here come men and 
horses too.' But having quickly satisfied himself with 
the sight of St. Paul's, they would in the next place 
go to visit Westminster, the rather because it was at 
term time, where beholding such a number of Lawyers 
in their gowns, he roared out, ' Good God ! send me 
safe out of this place, for if two or three make so great 
quarrelling in our town, what a noise will all these 
maker 



87. The Fauods and Mehorablb Histort of 
Chevt Chace bt the KivEH Tweed ih Scot- 
land, together with the fatal battle between Lord 
!Hercy of Northumberland, and hie fifteen hun- 
dred archera, and the £arl of Douglas with twenty 
hundred Scots ; in which both these earls and 
most of their men were slain. 12mo. London, 
Aldermory Church-yard, n. d. 

A prose history, with the ballad at p. 16, commenc- 
ing, " God prosper long our noble king." The chap- 
ters of the first part are entitled: — 1. How the Piercies 
came by thvir name, and to be Earls of Northumber- 
land, and of the vow which the Earl, in the reign of 
Henry II, made of hunting three days in Chevy Chace. 
2. Of their killing many deer, and receiving at sup- 
per-time a threatening message fWim Douglas com- 
manding them to depart 3. Of Earl Piercy's second 
day's sport, and his conduct on hearing of Earl Dou- 
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glaa'a approach. 4. Of the meeting of the two Earla, 
their proposal to decide the qaatrel in single combat, 
with Witheringtoa's objection. 5. The battle begnn, 
and of itB obstinate and bloody countenance : and the 
death of the two Earls. 

8S. Tbb Mbbrt and Entektaininq Jokks op 
Gkoboe Buchanan, who was servant and teacher 
to King James VI, as his private Counsellor, but 
pnbliclj acted as his fooL The whole compiled 
in three numbers, for the entertainment of ^outh. 
12mo. Newcastle, n. d. 
In two parts, with miscellaneous jests at the end. 
This chap-book was exceedingly popular, if we may 
judge from the numerous editions that have been pub- 
lished in the north of England and in Scotland. The 
following extract is taken from another Newcastle edi- 
tion, which somewhat differs from the above : — 

14. George being now far advanced in years, and 
being weaiy of the great fatigue and folly of the court 
fashions, a short time before his death had a great 
desire to visit his native country, and the place of his 
nativity; therefore he petitioned the Eing for permis- 
sion to do so, which was granted. So he set out for 
Scotland, and went to the parish of Buchanan, in 
Dumbartonshire, where he visited all his relations and 
friends. But George staying longer from court than 
the time allowed, the King sent bim several messages 
to retom, to which he returned no answer. At last 
the King sent him a letter, threatening, that if he did 
not appear before him in the space of twenty days, he 
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would Bend his Lyon Heralds for him ; to which Creorge 
returned the following answer ; — 

Hy hoDonr'd liege, and soTerdgn tdng, 
Of joui boasting great I dread do thing ; 
On join feud 01 &voiir I'll foiilj venture ; 
Ere that day 111 be whera few kings enter. 

And also gave him many good admonitions and direC' 
tions concerning the gOTemment of his kingdom, and 
the well'being of his soul, which drew tears from the 
King's eyes when he read it. 

89. The Witty amd EHTSRTAiNiNa Exploits op 
Gbokgr Buchakan, who was commonly called 
the King's Fool, in six parts complete : to which 
are added several witty and entertaining Jests. 
12mo. Stirling, 1799. 

90. The History or thr Lifr and Death of Fair 
Rosamond, King Henry H's Conoitbinb, shew- 
ing how Queen Eleanor plotted to destroy Fair 
Rosamond, to prevent which she was removed to 
a stately Bower at Woodstock, near Oxford, and 
whUe the King was in France, Fair Bosamond 
was poisoned by Queen Eleanor, 12mo. White- 
haven, n. d. 

In seven chapters, pp. 24. Drayton has the fol- 
lowing notice of Rosamond's Bower in hia Fbetjit, ed. 
1637: — "Rosamond's Labyrinth, whose ruinea, together 
with her Well, being paved with square stone in the 
hottome, and also her Tower from which the Labyrinth 
did run (are yet remaining) was altogether under 
ground, being vaults arched and walled with brick 
and stone, almost inextricably wonnd one within an- 
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other, by which, if at any time her lodging were laid 
about by the Queeo, ehee might easily avoid peril! 
eminent, and if need be, by secret issues take the aire 
abroad many farlongB round about Woodstocke in 
Ozfordahire, wherein it was situated. Thus much for 
Boeamond'a Labyrinth." 

91. The Unfortunate Son, ob a kind Wife is 
WOKTH GrOLD, being full of Mirth and Pastime : 

Oood reader let thy patience brook 
But to read over this small book. 
Which will thee satiafj awhile, 
And surely force from thee a smile : 
A stoiy of such fortune had, 
Had never, gore, poor hannleBs lad. 
12mo. London, n. d. 
A comical description of the disasters of a foolish 
fellow, who blunders in every thing, and succeeds in 
nothing that he undertakes. It commences thus : — 
There was a man but one son had, 

And he was all hia joy ; 
But still hia fortune was but bad, 

Tho' he was a pretty boy. 
Hia father sent him forth one day 

to feed a flock of sheep, 
And half of them were stole away, 

While he lay down to sleep. 
Kest day he went with one Tom Ooff, 

To reap as he was seen, 
When he did cut his fingers off, 

The sickle was so keen ! 

92. The Pleasant and Dbliohtful Histokt ov 
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THE UnPORTDNATE DAUGHTER, Set foFth in two 
parts. 

The nnfortnnftte Son 7011 have h&d before ; 
Accept the Daughter, and then no more. 

12mo. Licensed and entered according to Order, 
n. d. 
A similar poem to the last, detailing like misfor- 
tunes. The second part commences as follows: — 

Be ulent, all ye girls and bojB, 

Aesiat me, all you Nine, 
And while I speak make je no noise, 

That £une with art maj Bbiae. 
I spoke of Oellian, that fine girl. 

The glorj of the West, 
Daughter unto WUliam Peatl, 

A wench of great request. 

There are several indications of early composition 
in this tract At p. 13 is an allunon to Bevis of 
Hampton, " who kill'd the wild boar, and bang'd the 
giant's hide." It concludes with "An Epitaph which 
a friend of her^a wrote, being some of her rare qnali- 
fications which she perform'd in her life-time, who 
hanged a mourning shoe-cloat over her grave instead 
of a banner." On the title ia a large rude wood-cut, 
representing the events related in the history, 

93. The Five Strahge Womdbbs of the World, 

OR A NEW HE&BT BooK OF AlL F1VE8, whioh 

was written on purpose to make all the Feople of 
England merry, who have no occadon to be sad. 
8vo. London, n. d. 
This is clearly an ancient compo^tion. It describes 
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five different apeciee of each motto. Thus " the five 
Borts of people beholden to the horn" are, " the iuk- 
hom-maker for s livelihooii, the shoe-maker to draw 
on his customers' shoes, the farrier to drench sick 
horses with, the huntsmao to call his dogs together, 
and Tom of Bedlam to call, his boys together." The 
following " five things in great request" may ascertain 
the date of the tract: — "Hoops in women's petticoata 
almost as big as a well's curble, women who carry 
their deaths half up their legs, young men in perukes 
down to their breeches, wenches who wear high top- 
knots on their heads and never a smock on, painted 
wh : in coaches, and honest gentlemen who are walk- 
ing on foot." Another ediUon, printed by Wolver- 
hampton, has the following verses on the title-page: — 

Here are such conceits and merriment, 
Which well may give the reader good content ; 
And serve it will to lengthen some men's lives, 
If they obaerve the Beveral sorts of Fives : 
Let those that buy read it at their lusure, 
'Twill aerre as wdl for profit as for pleasure. 

94. Youth's Warning-Fiece, or the Traoical 
History of Geobge Saenwell, who was undone 
by a Strumpet, that caused him to roh his Master, 
and murder his Uncle. 12mo. Stockton, n. d. 

A prose history, with cuts, followed by " George 
Barnwell, an excellent old ballad, setting forth the 
weakness and folly of Youth in following the steps of 
lewd women, which always lead to destruction," which 
has been printed by Percy. 
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95. Simple Siuon's ^ispoktudbb, or his Wife 
Marobbt's odtbagious Cruelty. 12mo. Lou- 
don, Printed and sold by Marj D. at the Horse- 
shoe in Giltspnr Street, n. d. 
At the end is "a pleasant Song, giving an account 
of many more miserable Misfortunes of poor Simoc, 
shewing how he drank a bottle of sack to poison him- 
self, as being weary of his life." This edition, which 
was printed early in the last century, is unfortunately 
imperfect; but the deficiency is supplied firom a New- 
castle edition, printed about 1 760. The chapters ara 
thus entitled : — 1. An account of Simon's wedding, 
and bow his wife Margery scolded him for patting on 
his roast-meat cloaths the very next morning after he 
was married. 2. How she dragg'd him up the chimney 
in a basket a smoak-drying, wherein they used to dry 
bacon, which made him look like a red-herring. 3. 
How Simon lost a sack of com as he was going to the 
mill to have it ground. 4. How Simon went to market 
with a basket of eggs, but broke them by the way : also 
how he was put into the stocks. 5. How Simon's wife 
cndgell'd him for not bringing home money for his 
^gs. 6. How Simon lost his wife's pail, and burnt 
the bottom of her kettle. 7. How Simon's wife sent 
him to buy two pounds of soap, but going over a 
bridge, let his money fait into the river: also how a 
rag-man run away with his deaths. The roast-meat 
clothes, mentioned in the first chapter, mean the holi- 
day or Sunday clothes. 

96. The Comical Histort o? Simple Johk and 
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HIS TVKLTB MiBFOBTUNBS, which happened all in 
twelve daj'9 after the unhappy day of his Mar- 
riage, giving a particular account of his courtship 
And marriage to a scolding wife, which has been 
a mortifying misery to many a poor man. 12mo. 
Glasgow, 180S. 
A Scotch tract, more modem than the above, and 

apparently imitated from it. To this may be added 

the following ; — 

97. The Misbries of foob simple innocbnt Sillt 
Tah. l2mo. n. d. 



I>eck'd with such pleating pastimes of delight, 
That it would invite a ladj, lord, or knight, 
To read : it ia a gem, a mint of treasure, 
*Tis sport and mirth beyond all measure. 
12mo. Newcastle, n. d. 
A collection of anecdotes respecting a young tailor, 
who was a favourite with the ladies. On the frontis- 
piece is a cut of two tailors seated on their table. This 
tract was composed in the seventeenth century, and 
has some curious allusions. 

99. The Histori ov that oklebrated ladt Ally 
Cboakeb, in which is contained more fun than 
ever was sold at so small an expense, consisting 
of fanny joaks and blunders, and intended to 
instruct and delight. 12mo. London, n. d. 
AU jou that merriment do love, 

To ease a troubled mind, 
Peruse tliis book, and you tberein 
Oieat store of mirth will find ; 
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Hare's funny blundere fresk (uid new, 
Till now where (,nc) ne'er in priut ; 

You'll Bay, if well this book you Tiew, 
There's mirth and pastime in't. 
With nameroas cats, printed about 1760. This 
was a very popular chap-book in the last centary, and 
frequently published at Aldermary Church-yard. It 
is a collection of Irish bulls in the form of a narra- 
tire, impertinently connected with the name of Alicia 
Croker, who was the second sister of Edward Croker 
of Uawleighstown, county Limerick, and high sheriff 
of that county in 1735. She was a great beauty, and 
the Bulgect of many Tcrses and some music Mr. 
Grogan, a gentleman of the county of Wexford, la 
eaid to have composed the popular air of Ally Croker 
in commendation of her charms. This must have been 
previous to 1736, as it was replied to in a sporting 
song on the conyivialities of her brother, by Pierce 
Creagh, printed by Mr. Crofton Croker. Ally mar- 
ried Charles Langley, Esq. of Lisnamock, county Eil* 
kenny, and died at an advanced age, without children 
to inherit their mother's charms. 

100. The MbbbyFholickb, OB THE Comical Cheats 

OF SwALPO, a notorious Pickpocket, and the Merry 

Franks of RogertheClown. 12mo. London, n. d. 

An account of the cheats practised by a pickpocket. 

It is illustrated by cuts. In another edition, printed 

by T. S^nt, Newcastle, about 1770, his companion is 

called on the title " Jack the Clown. The first chapter, 

which illustrates the practices formerly in vogue at 
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Bartholomew Fair, is an average specimen of the inge- 
niiit; of the whole. 

Hiow StDolpo outwitted a covntryman of a broad 
piece of gold, which he had hid tn his mouth. — Swalpo 
dressed himself like a countryman, with a pair of dirty 
boots, and a whip in bis hand, and going into Bartho- 
lomew Fair, met with no prize worth speaking of, he 
walked ont of the fair. At the entrance into the fair 
he met a countryman, and said to him, " Honest friend, 
have a care of your pockets; you are going ioto a 
cursed place, where there are none but rogues and 
pickpockets; I sm almost ruined by them, and am 
glad they have not picked the teeth ont of my head : 
let one take never so much care of their pockets, tbey^ 
be sure of the money : I am sure the devil helps them." 
" I defy all the devils in faeH," says the countryman, 
" to rob me of anything of value. Tve a broad piece, 
and that ril secure." So clapping it into his month, 
he went confidently into the fair. Swalpo desired no 
more than to know if he had mouey, and where it lay ; 
he gives a sign to a hopeful boy of his, and giving him 
out some sixpences and groats, told him what he should 
do. The boy immediately runs, and falls down just 
before the countryman, and scattering the money, starts 
ap and roars like a bedlamite, crying, he was undone, 
he must run away irom his apprenticeship ; his master 
was such a furious fellow, he would certainly kill him. 
The countryman with other people gathered about, 
helping the boy to take the money. One of them says, 
" Have you recovered all ?" " Yes, all the eilrer," says 
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the boy, "but what does that sigiufy? There is a 
broad piece of gold that I waa canying to mj master 
for a token sent him from the country, and I like a fool 
must come through this unlucky place to lose it : I 
shall be kill'd. What shall become of meP" Swalpo 
coming up, tells some of the by'Standers, who were 
pitying of the boy, that be observed that country fd- 
low there to stoop, and put something into hia mouth. 
Whereupon they flew upon him, and one of them 
wresting open hia mouth, made him spit out the gold, 
and some blood along with it. When the countryman 
endeavoured to speak for himself, they kicked him, 
punched him, and tossed him about, and some calling 

to the and pump, he was glad to call for mercy, 

and thought himself richer than the great Turk when 
he got out of their clutches. The boy, in the mean 
time, slips from the crowd, and goes to Swalpo with 
the gold, where he used to find him." 



101. Thb Histobt and comical Tkansactions of 
LoTHiAK Tom, in six Farts; wherein is contained 
a collection of roguish Exploits done by him both 
in Scotland and England. 12mo. Edinburgh, o. d. 

An account of tricks, some not of the most honour- 
able description. At the end is, " The Ploughman's 
Glory, or Tom's Song." 

102. TuK CoNQ,OEST OF Fbance, with the Life and 
G-Iorious Actions of Edward the Black Prince, his 
yictory, with about twelve thousand archers and 
men at arms, over I^ilip of France and an hun- 
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dred thousand Frenchmen, &c. 12ino. LoniJon, 
Bow-Church Yard, n. d. 
This gives ug an account of the amours of Edward 
Bsd his son the Black Prince. On the title is a cut of 
English archers besieging a French city. 

103. The Witck of the Woodlands, oh the 
Coblbr's new Tbamslation. 

Here Bobin the Cobler, for Mb fonner evils, 
Is pumsh'd bad as Faustus with bis derils. 
12ino. London, n. d. 

A ycTj curious tract, of which I have several edi- 
tions, difiering only in the wood-cuts. It commences ; 
" In the weilds of -Kent, not far from Romney Marsh, 
there dwelt an old merry-conceited cobler, commonly 
called Eobin the Devil, who afterwards was called the 
Witch of the Woodlands." He gets into the power of 
some witches, who transform him into a fox, a horse, 
and a swan ; but, in the end, meets with a beggar-man, 
who leaves him a fortune. . The annexed cut of the 
witches is taken from p. 12. 

Chap. 1. Robin's place of abode : he is married to a 
wench ; with his pitiful lamentation. 2. Bobin ruua 
away, and the entertainment he found on the road. 
3. Robin wakes in the morning, and missed his bed- 
fellow, who soon returns with some witches; the 
manner of his punishment, and other particulars. 4. 
Bobin goes to London ; with his hitter lamentation on 
the road. 5. Bobin meets an old blind beggar. 6. 
Bobin lives with a b^gar, who dies and leaves him all 
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Ilis money ; Robin goes borne, and wbat use he makes 
of his good fortune. Some of the wood-cuts are in- 
congruous with the narrative. At p. 16, is one of a 
knight and a lady at a well; at p. 18, a cut of two 
countrymen, the same which was a favourite embellish- 
ment in ballads of the seventeenth century; and at 
p. 21 is a representation of the devil bringing a goblet 
to a person in bed. 



104. The Fauous and Memohable History of 
Wat Ttlkr and Jack Straw. 12rao. Lon- 
don, Bow-Church Yard, n. d. 

In live chapters, with wood -cuts. 



105. The Histort of the Rotal Martyr, Kino 
Gharlrs the First, with the Efiigies of those 
worthy Persons that suffered, and the Time and 
Places where they lost their lives in his Majesty's 
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canse, during the TIsurpatioii of Oliver Crom- 
welL 12mo. London, Bow-Church Yard, n. d. 
In two parts, willi twenty-four cuts. It appears to 
be a popular compilation from Lord Clarendon, 

106. The Histokt of the Wicked Live ahd Hok- 
Bit> Death of Doctos John Fadstub, sbewing 
how he sold himself to the Devil to have power 
for twenty-four years to do as he pleased. Also 
the Strang things done by him and Mephisto- 
philuB. With an account how the devil came for 
him at the end of twenty-four years, and tore him 
to pieces. 12mo. Glasgow, 1777. 

An abridgment, in twenty-four pages, of the popular 
tale of Dr. FauBtDS, reprinted by Mr. Thorns. 

107. The Famoub and Renowned Hibtort of 
Hbctok, Frihcx of Trot, or the Three De- 
STBD0TI0N3 OF Trot. 12mo. 1787. 

Chap. 1. How Troy was the first time destroyed by 
Harcules, for Leomedon's refusing to give bim the 
horses he promised upon slaying a sea-monster, deli- 
vering Ezione, his daughter, from deetruction, and 
freeing the land from plague. 2. How Troy was a 
second time destroyed by Hercules, &c, and of the 
Greek's departure. 3. How King Friamne rebuilded 
Troyi how Paris was sent with a navy, and stole away 
fair Helen. 4. How the Greeks declared war against 
the Trojans, and came with a huge fleet, and burnt 
Tenedos. 5. Divers battles between the Trojans and 
the Greeks. 6. How the Greeks conspired the death 
of Hector, and how he was slain by Achilles. 
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108. John Thompson's Man : or a short Survey of 
the Difficulties and Disturbances that may attend 
a married life : to which are added some very 
extensive and most salutary ObservatioDs thereon; 
with certain and approved Rules for the choice of 
a Wife. I2mo. Licensed and entered according 
to order, n. d. 

A cnHouB tract of twenty-four pages, with a wood- 
cut on the title. The author is a very plainly spoken 
person, as may be gathered from the following extract, 
which contains an array of epithets not very easily 
rivalled : — 

ISthly. If you wed an old mapsie, murlie, mnpit, 
crouch-backed, milk-mow'd, wirlie-faced, nipped, de- 
formed creature to be thy wife, it is surely more out of 
love to her gear than herself; bat as the proverb says, 
need makes naked meu run, and sorrow makes websters 
spin, for it is her money renders her as nimble as an 
eel, and clouts all her broken elampers ; but consider, 
it is ofiten observed that you leave behind yon the pro- 
duct of the soil, which is crook-backed, heckle-headed, 
midge-wiuged, mifly-kited, lap-lugged, iU-haired, bee- 
stanged, flat-nosed, bow-legged, squint-eyed, chandler- 
chafled, sheavel-gabbed, left-handed, craik-toiled, yel- 
low-wamed, button- footed, beetle, boided, wap-nobbed, 
tanny-che«ked, rep-shanked, flddle-flanked, tout-mon'd, 
antick, apish, ugly, saucy, infirmed, diseased, douard, 
doited, decnped, disjointed, distracted, distorted, wea- 
zel-faced, quarter-witted, punch-lipped, horn-hiped, 
ham -houghed, hair-brained, nonsensical, fantastical, 
goose-capical, coxcomical, and idiotical world's wonder, 
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btmen-body, not only to posMaa your estate, bat to 
build up your family— « pret^ man indeed ! And if 
these be help-meets let the world judge. So I think 
it is better for a man to live alone (if he lives a pious, 
chaste^ virtnoaa, and honest life) than to be joined to 
one who will put him ont of himself j for marriage, as 
it was said before, was designed for love, peace, and 
concord, and to be help-meets to each other; but as 
the proverb says, maidens are so meek till they be 
married, that men never so much as dream of a toolzie 
till the tocher come a-paying. 

109. Tex History and Tb&vels of Hector Hac- 
Lban, late Sailor. Printed for Hector Maclean, 
and sold for his own benefit. 12mo. llHS. 

Twenlyfour pages, with two cuts. It was several 
times reprinted as a penny history. 

110. A WoNDEEHDL PROPHKCT BT ONE CAI.LED 

NisoN, who lived in Cheshire in the reign of 
King James VI of Scotland and 1 of England j 
foretelling several remarkable Events relating to 
the United Kingdoms of Great Britain, some of 
which are already eccomplish'd, and others to be 
accomplished (as alleg'd) in the reign of our sove- 
reign King George II. With a short description 
of that Prophet. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1730. 
Mixon is here described as " a short squab fellow, 
had a great head and goggle eyes, and us'd to slobber 
and drivle when he spoke, which was but seldom. Be 
was very sorly, and would run after and beat the 
children that made sport at him. He would do nothing 
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without beating. He had a lai^e stomach, and would 
eat up a great shoulder of mutton at a meal, and a 
luncheon of bread and cbeeae after it. The manner 
how NixoD was discovered to be a prophet was in this 
wise : His master being one day at plow, and Nixon 
following him, the boy stopt on a sudden, and dropt 
his bottle and budget, and stood as in a trance : they 
beat him, but to no purpose, for he stood still in the 
same manner above an hour. At last he told them, 
in a very rational manner, of divers things that were 
done some time before, and of others that would come 
to pass." This edition difiers very considerably from 
the later copies, 

111. The Strange and Wonderful Histori and 
Prophecies of Mother Shipton, plainly setting 
forth her birth, life, death, and buriaL 12mo. 
Newcastle, n. d. 

Chap. 1. Of her birth and parentage. 2. How 
Mother Shipton's mother proved with child ; how she 
fitted the severe justice, and what happened at her 
delivery. 3. By what name Mother Shipton was 
christen'd, and how her mother went into a monastery. 
4. Several other merry pranks played by Mother Ship- 
ton in revenge of such as abused her. 5. How Ursula 
married a young man named Tobias Shipton, and how 
strangely she discovered a thief. 6. Her prophesy 
against Cardinal Wolsey. ?. Some other prophesies 
of Mother Shipton relating to those times. 8. Her 
prophesies in verse to the Abbot of Beverly. 9. Mo- 
ther Shipton's life, death, and burial. 
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113. Tbb Whole Fkofbkcies of Sgotland, End- 
tAHD, Fbancb, Ibelakd, and Denmark ; pro- 
phesied by Thomaa Bjnier, Mervellous Merling, 
Beid, BerliDgton, Waldhave, Eltraine, Baneeter, 
uid SybiUm ; conUining many strange and mar- 
velloiu matters not of before read or heard. 12mo. 
Aberdeen, 1779. 

Tbfise prophecies are in verse, and that of Thomaa 
the Bymer is a different version of the ballad of 
Thomas and the Fairy Queen, printed in Scott's JUin- 
itrdiy <^ the Scottish Border, ed. ISIO, iii, ISl, and 
Lfung's Early Popular Poetry, 1822. At p. 38 is the 
" Propfaesie of GUdas"; and at p. 40, " the Prophcsie 
of Sybilla and Eltr&ine." 

113. The Wobtht Satinos or old Mb. Dod, fit 
to be treasured up in the Memory of every Chris- 
tian. In two Parts. 8vo. London, n. d. 

This was the celebrated puritan divine of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Granger says in bis Biographical 
Hiitory, ed. 1779, i, 370, "hia Sayings have been 
printed in various forms ; many of them, on two sheets 
of paper, are still to be seen pasted on the walla of 
cottages." The present edition is in prose, in the form 
<tf a chap-book, with a large woodcut of our Saviour on 
the Cross at the end. In the British Museum is a 
metrical version, entitled "Old Mr. Dod's Sayings, 
composed in verse for the better help of memory, 
and the deligbtfulness of children's reading and learn* 
ing them ; whereby they may the better be ingrafted 
in their memories and anderstanding ; composed by 
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T. S., a well-wilier to the preciona and immortal nuls 
of all persons whatsoever." 12mo, 1678. 

114. The Chkistian TDRMBD Jew : being the most 
remarkable Life and Adveatures of Lord G. G., 
with the Letter sent to him by a certain great 
lady since his Confinement. 8vo. London, 1780. 

A contemporary street tract on the proceedings of 
Lord George Gordon, with woodcuts, and a ballad on 
his committal to Kewgate. 

115, Camtkkbdby Talks, composed for the enter- 
tainment of all ingenious young men and maids at 
their merry meetings ; intermixed with pleasant 
stories, witty jests, etc., very proper for town or 
country. 12mo. London, n. d. 

A collection of jests, illustrated with cuts. The 
scenes of the anecdotes are chiefly laid at Canterbury. 
The following may be selected as an example : — 

A woman having a new high-crowned hat, resolved 
for the first time of wearing it to go to church in it. 
When she entered, they were reading these words 
(which form part of the Church service), " Iiord have 
mercy upon us I " The woman, being little accustomed 
to go to church, thought they was (nc) taking her hat 
off; so in a rage hollowed, — " Lord have mercy upon 
us I did you never see a woman's high-crowned hat 



116. The History op Henrt, sob to Richard 
Earl op Morbland : and the Life of Bob Easy, 
gent. 12mo. Darlington, Printed by Marshall 
Vesey, n. d. 
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On the title is a cat of a gentleman in the costume 
of the earl7 part of the last centiuy. The first tale 
relates to the time of Charles IL 

1 17. The Protestakt Makttbs, or tbb Bia>odt 
Assizes ; giring bd account of the lives, trjals, 
and djing speeches of all those emiDent Protes- 
tants that Bufiered in the West of England hy the 
sentence of that bloody and cruel Jadge Jefieries ; 
being in all 251 persons, besides what were hang'd 
and destroyed in cold blood. ContBining also the 
Life and Death of James Duke of Monmottth, his 
birth and education ; his actions both at home and 
abroad; his unfortunate adventure in the West; 
hie letter to King James ; his sentence, execution, 
and dying nords upon the scaffold ; with a true 
copy of the paper he left behind him. And many 
otlker curious remarks worth the reader's obserFa- 
vation. 8vo. London, Printed by J. Bradford, 
at the Bible in Fetter-lane, n. d. 

A chap-book of twelve leaves, with eleven woodcut 
portraits on the title-page. 

118. The Blasphemer's Punishhent, or the Cries 
of the Son of Gijd to the whole World, being'a 
true and faithful account of one Elizabeth Dover, 
a knight and baronet's daughter, twenty-one years 
of age, who never would believe that there was 
either God or Devil, heaven or hell, or any future 
state after this life was ended ; till last Sunday was 
three weeks, as she was walking in the fields with 
some of her wicked companions swearing, If there 
is a devil, let me see him, that I may know him 
another time. Svo. Aldermary Church-yard, 
1785. (Five wood-cuts.) 
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